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PREFACE 


There are some quojatio'nrf sb thoroughly 
hacknied, that they have an air of reco- 

^ovclty, and tjiis may be said of Mr* Pope’s 
line : — 

“ The proper study of mankind is mao.” 

And perhaps |Ve do not err in saying that this is 
true of his physical as well as moral nature, 
though the latter is more directly-indicated By the 
poet. 

Religion, in Christian countries, fjas already 
made the mass of mankind familiar witlydl that ft 
is necessary or perhaps poss?jj^ for them certainly, 
to know of ttteir moral nature. Her instructions 
may hare been neglected, but they are within the 
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reach of alrcb&t all men/ an<^ form p, fundamental 
portion of the education^ of thg poorest. 

Nevertheless, it is absolutely certain that there 
is little even of the true ‘Understanding of their 
ete^.di at .times among men/ and that few prac- 
tise, or even temember in age, the principles and 
practice of their youth. The world, passion, and 
sensual interests draw ‘them away, and religion is 
almost only cherished by childhood, yet faintly 
tempted, or bv ag6, no longer susceptible of 
temptation. 

This is a mournful picture of the world, and 
the question arises, what shall be done to alter 
it ? — to substitute pure lights for ita troubled 
shadows, and the lineaments of ^beauty, and ot 
virtue, for the features of deformity and \ice ' 
The change cannot b^ made by the discovery of 
new truths, for the world has long been in pos- 
session of the whole tr \th that is necessary to ac- 
complish the cteinal ends of man’s creation, and 
yet its practice is^ i >thing equal to its knowledge. 
Discontented wiik himself, and seeking relief from 

* t 

the stings of conscience^ in the <plea of ignorance. 
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man wanders in pursuit of new fact^ahd systems, 
and calls in a Corrupted and fallible reason to 
quiet his mind, by falsifying the rule whidi pas- 
sion and self-interest will not suffer him to prac- 
tise, He forgets tbut in the concerns b£-j£ n giity, 
his first earthly witness must be fchooexperienc e 
his owe* heart and soul, and he builds up false 
theories upon the conjectured feelings of others, 
instead of being guided by th^ secret history of 
his own mind. He forgets Shat faith, true faith, 
is first lost by indolence anil vice, and never re- 
ceives its first blow from reason — that doubt i* a 
feeling — a passion — a temptation — *md not an in- 
duction o£ judgment, or pure act of the intellect ; 
— that virtue, ^hristian virtue alone, is the ob- 
ject of man’s abode on earth, and that the span 
of knowledge which ho* can hero acquire, is <mly 
useful when* employed in simple-Jieartcd subser- 
vience to goodness — that 5 virtue should be the 
queen of mortal desire®, and tltfat knowledge only 
looks beautiful, a» a handmaS^i, standing by her 
throne. 
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look pew ones. The karidmatdea has become 
the queen, by the consent even of the highly in- 
formed and the influential > and virtue, pise, r«Ji- 


giotpu^^r&tian tdrtue, dethroned in the hearts of 

the sanguine and the ambitious, is left to wander 

neglected through the world, and take refuge in 

the homes of the lowly ?nd the worldly ignorant. 

Men seem tc^ have, forgotten the experience of all 
* * 

ages, which leaves the world still in the same po- 
> 

sition with respect t& the science of psychology 
(as it is called) ; that it presents a set of schools 
in our own days, no less worthy of the derision of 
the satirist, than those which have almost only de- 
scended to us in the ridicule of Lucian ; while our 
religion (for even ridicule is not a match for truth) 
has ^akme survived and baffled the piercing keen* 

1 t 

ness of that sat^st, as as others,* They over* 
took the bl-oad andi^tarjng fact, that the lives of the 
•most religious CbriSttaus have teen, and are, the 
most virtuous of iive£ ;*anct that the lives of 
infidels present^no instances of virtue o/bene- 
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vnkakce wfeick can at all be 'cow pared -with a 

an inferior practice of Christianity'. The great 

error i% that care ia^not taken in education to 

make the learner acquainted with the teal object 

and use of any brand* of information winri>he it 
» * * , 
about to acquire— and made to se^ not merely id 

what manner it can advance his progress in life, 
but what relation it has tq Christianity, and how 
it may enable him to promote ( the interests * of 
heaven, and to accomplish t*H eternal end of hie 
own creation. i * ' 

r It would be sanguine, perhaps, to hope, that the 
kingdom of passion and of the world can ever 
wholly be^ subdued, while the will of man con- 
tinues free. It would, nevertheless, be criminal to 
despair of our race, and indolently to persuade 
ourselves that it may nqt be considerably dimi- 
nished. Hd^ever, this great work must be ac- 
complished by minds more gifted, aiM purer 
hearts than fall to the generality even of those 
wlto are anxious for the good <*jf ft heir fellow crea- 
tures* “All that* these last can Hppe to do, must 
be to assist, as far as their bumble capacity enables 

a 3 
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thgmy the r ftpiggle af virtue agaiusi passionr— of 

the wisdcmi bf feeling against the wisdom of mere, 

cold, objefctless, worldly knowledge- This must he 

r do*ie by them, not by* the mi h, exciting, and worse 

thy* TJS«less stimulus of new psychological, or 

mofral speculations, but by diffusing more widely, 

and reviving in the ‘'minds of men, in novel and 

r attractive forms, the old. and immutable Christian 

{ruths, ami, thus ( .winning hack the heart to love 

what the head has taught it to regard with cold- 
V t 

ness. 

We have endeavoured, in the following work, to ** 
make a slight effort of the kind above alluded to. 
We have sought, by adding to that knowledge of 
his moral nature which his religious education 
supplies to the young Christian, such a knowledge 
of Tii s physiological existence, of the wonders of 
his own frame,, as might assist him rf the observ- 
ance of 'his heavenly duties. For man 'owes a 

w t 

* duty”tohis frame* as well as to his spirit ; arid the 
developemeht uii^K^lght itsdof She fortner Is efce^h- 
tial to the perfection' of tbelftttcr. The neglect 
of necessary exercise, ‘of that; tegularity*bf living 
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which is indispensable to bodily he&ltb,the, ex- 
cessive md enervating use of sensual enjoyments, 
^ven of what appear \o be harmless in themselves, 
the loss of time, and of all vigorous resolution in 
usingneedless pleasure merely for pleasure's sjike,; 
all these are sins against a maiVs own physical 
saature, «which weigh down the efforts of the spi- 
ritual, and load it with asleep responsibility. In*, 
order to excite in young^ persops a pglit feeling 
of the value of that frame-^fchat strange mixture 
of beauty and imperfection — with which the Author 
of nature has gifted "him on^ earth, and which is 
destined to partake his immortality, we have 

finished this volume illustrative of External Sen- 

* 

c 

sat ion. It was intended at first to arrange in a ‘ 
popular form, and illustrate by amusing fables, 
the whole science of ^physiology j but it aoon 

9 O 

appeared , thg,t such a design must necessarily 
extend to a greater and demands greater 

sacrifice of time, than ^would^ bo y arranted by the 
uncertainty of its reception v^ththe “public. We 
ha v§ therefore ^onfin^i the undertaking at pre- 
sent, to thefive external Seizes; which, if tlfe public 
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approb&tion 'eiiouid net warrant the eoanpletioa 
of opr design, will form & little work* complete 

t 

in itssjf. If om the contrary, the book should be 
thought commendable, it will be followed up by a 

* ik 

second volume, necessarily wore interesting than 
the present, on Internal Sensation ; and by perhaps 
one more intended to illustrate Motion. 

< ’ In Chapter XIV. we have endeavoured to pre- 
sent a brief nummary .of ^he faculties of the mind 
and their offices. Woffiave also endeavoured, under 
the form of a v portrait carefully sketched, and 
compared with the great Christian rule (yet with- 
out presuming to touch on its most sacred mys- 
teries), to complete the work, by making the 
young reader fully acquainted with the ultimate 
object of its contents, with a compendium of all 
his duties, and all his powers.* 

* 

# 

* la doing this, the writer has t^ j^ aaother duty to perform, m 
addition to that of ende&Yourio*/$tf promote the advantage of virtue 

t. t <* 

and of his 'ellow-creatwes. Wf shall here plainly explain, what 

i . V* 

that duty is, and we woulcf pray the reader not to consider these 
few lines as an intrust on his time T hut to ^pardon then!, as eri- 
awstfog ih a sense of duty, wfctch the writer ewe* to hi* Creator, 
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The table of cototrate wiU furnish jfip, idea.' of "the 

• * . 

p$s& of the wotic. Each tale 'is preceded by 
brief introductions^ explanatory of the rftecba- 

to *om£ dear friends, and to himself. It has happened that * 
m younger <Jays, -when fife character w#a yet unformed — un- 
settled — hfe mind but indifferently develtfijed^his heart filled 
with ambjtious and distracting passions, which rendered self* 
knowledge and clearness of judppqent not merely difficult, but* , 
impossible, the opinions (if they then deserved the name) of the 
writer of this book, were d iff ereht| from thbsc which may, in u 
slight degree, be found scattered over its pages, and more parti- 
cularly in the portrait above alluded to. it is a satisfaction to 
* him, therefore, to leave a record of tbewreal, solid, and deeply-pon- 
dered opinions of his manhood, in the hands of those, whom the 
example or conversation of his youth (for a certain period) might 
have had the^Hghtest influence in misleading. He does not deem . 

it incumbent on him here to furnish, even to those persons, the 

«** 

foundations and support of his present opinions ; for the same argu- 
ments, and still more sacred modes of convection which were suc- 
cessful with himpire open to all. He only wishes that all those in 

whose presence his lips may hare ever rashly dropped a sen- 

* 

timeftt of error, may now clearly Underhand that the opinions 
hjpe put forward, as they w^e* those which education instilled 
into his mind* are also thbee in which it U his fondest hope to die. 
The eonvkstfon'of tfceftr truth/ts it fe by fit&he most intimate im- 
pxetstaa which bus been ever made ,4 upon his soul, is also dodbly, 

* *y 
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and of the sense which it; illustrates. 

• r • 

They ure followed byons chapter on the lnteUect, 
" intended chiefly to point out to the young reader 
c his duties with respect to* sensation in general, 
and the whole is r concluded by the allegorical 
story of Psyche, intended to represent the human 
Soul, or Will ; pointing out some of the Jempta- 


doubly dear to his heart, from his slight and brief experience of 

* . t • / 

tke hollowness and Insufficiency of others. But this is not the 
place for him to say all he^ feels upon this subject, all his sorrow 
for the wanderings of his own mind, and all his anxiety for 
the safe conduct of those who have the same inexperience 
and ail the same dangers to contend with. Some future work, 
perhaps, may afford him an opportunity of speaking more 
* fully upon it, than it would be proper to do evenSn a note to 
a, book intended, in a great measure, for amusing purposes. 
For what has here been said, he eutreats the reader’s indulgence, 

for te is sensible {hat there is offcen an obtrusion in self-blame, 

t • 

us well as in self-praise, between which it is difficiAt to fellow the 

ft « * 

path, of discretion and simple duty . Nothing iud^d, but .duty, can 

render eqtirtdy blameless tbwobtrusiou r of feelings so sacred and 
*■ * % * : 1 * d'. 

intimate upSn the^attention of oth#r^$ but he calculates with con- 

fidence on the reader’s hist construction <ff his words, whkfUleave 

him at liberty to^etatr with 4' lights* beaert siodsduT to the vigt>- 

m ® 

robs employment of time: f V/,- ,j. f , .. * ! \ ; 
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tions tOWhiOh Sense exposes It, and «$ome of. the 
safeguards which Providence has . placed within 
its reach- The judgment of the grown-up reader 
on the book must be severe indeed if he takes it 

&v 

up with the expectation, of finding in it any thing 
very new in the science, or ever^ very elaborate \ 
for it excludes, as far as possible, all merely the- 
oretical information, and brevity has been much 
consulted- Should the work, however, be fojind 
to answer its purpose, we ittey securely promise a 
great improvement in the second volume ; for 
internal sensation is" a subject more susceptible 
of fabulary and imaginative illustration, than ex- 
ternal ; and more interesting, in consequence of 

m 

its being more intimately connected with, and a 

more powerful mover of the passions of the miner. 

It is only further necessary that the purchaser 

-> •> 

of the book should be made aware, that one of the 
tales. The Day of Trial, has appeared- already, 
under the title of The Deaf Fi lea-fin Mr. Roscoe’s 
jfivenile Keepsahe 0 anA this is the obly chapter in 
the bobk which has evgr hefbjre be^u printed. One 
of the senses (Smell) appeared to us peculiarly 
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difficult of illustration in the form of a Tale, unless 

we chose to carry the narrative out of real life, 

and indulge in a species of invention entirely 

allegorical, or fabulous. This, for the sake of 

consistency, we resolved only to use in the con- 
* * 

eluding Tale^and in those which are to illustrate 
internal sensation in the second volume The 
>~vtory of The Self-consutr\ed, therefore, is directed, 
rather, against sensuality in general. This is a 
difficulty from which fiur intention of calling in 
the magic of alluring fable to our aid in the re- 
maining volumes, will entirely relieve us. 
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TO A DEPARTED FRIEND. 

i • 


i 1 

M M> heart is trouble l— my strength 11 ^h forsakeh me.*’ Psalms. 

% 

\Vhln May, With a^J her blooming train. 

Came o'er the woodland and the plain ; 

When mingling winds and waters made* 

A murmuring* music in the shade — 

I loved to hear that artless song, 

1 loved to stray those groves among , 

And every sound of rustic pleasure 

• > 

Waited^ in my heart an answering treasure 
* » 

But now no more that gentle scene 
Of mellow light and fVeshening gr^eij 
Seems lovely to mine clt&ed eye ; * 

And that Boft west wind, tiaetening by. 

Seems breathing near 1am, faint and tow. 

Some warning dicge, some &ag of woe. 



HoW have I loVed at early mom 
When the dew tapp’d the glistening thorn 3 
When o’er the hill the day;, beam broke, 
And nature's plumed minstrels woke, 

To ‘praise with them the win divine 
That bade that glorious stin to shine l 

** 1 


That day-beam burns as brightly still, 
The wild birds charm the echoing hill 3 
But light and feongp^ite are vain 
lo soothe a heart that throbs in pain ; 
And pale disease that scene surveys 
Without one languid bmile v of praise. 


Thine was the gift. Almighty power ! 
That brighten'd many a youthful hour. 
Found joys in winter’s havoc drear, 

When heaven was dark and earth was bare. 
And raised ♦he heart on secret wing 
To rapture in the bloom of spring. 

/bat blessing thou hast claim’d again, 

And left me, wrapt in lingering pain : 
Almighty power ! than ill was thine. 

And this weak heart shall ne'&r repine. 

In joy or grief^ in good or ill, 

This tongue shall praise thy jerries still ! 
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But may that feeble praise be blest. 

And deeply felt, though ill confessed — 
Blest, in my own awakened heed, 

Felt, in the hearts of those who read. 

« * 
o o 

Lost days of youth ! Oh, holy days;, m 
When joy was blent with pray dr and praise 

When this sad heart, now deeply dyed 

o 

With many a thought unsanctified, 
Trembled at every venial edt pi, * 

And shrank from sin, as now from pain ! 

Oh ! not that even in that hour * 

Of early reason’s dawning power, 

My soul was pure from thoughts of sin. 

But now so dark the past hath been, 

That tliose first stains 0>f young offence 
Wear the light hue of innocence ! 

Departed Spirit! Often their, 

* 

By peacelul fire, in lonely glen. 

Did thy maturer reason shine., 

A guidance and a light ip mine; 1 ^ 

Did thy maturer piety •' u J 

„ ' *> t 

Ayake some holy thoughts in me. 

^ r ■ ; */ 

Late, wandering in those silent wiyS, 

. 3 

] thought upon ouh early days j 
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Oh ' .may I never feel again, 

« * 

The pain that touched my spirit then t 

For every Shrub, mid efefrjr tree,' 

Spoke with a still reproaph to me, 

An£ even the scene of* boyish crime, 

■ * 

Seem'd nallhwM by the flight of time! 4 
«* < 

What could my heart, in passion tried. 
If it could err when ty thy side > 
Ambitious there it would not dwell. 

We parted — and (ne faithless fell! 

We parted — and the world since then 
Has I earn'd the lesson o'er again, 

That Virtue, humble, simple, fair. 

Is all the knowledge worth our care j 
That heavenly wisdom is a thing 
Above the flight of reason’s wing 5 
That human genius cannot sound 
The depths in which her truth is found; 
While a pc 3r peasant's simple prayer. 
Will End her always watching there j 4 
*" That hearts untaught can learn her rules 
While ftp* she flies from human schools; 
That learning oft is bo* a rod — 

That he knows ail who loves his God, 

And evefy o^her eye i**dim 

Save theirs, who fiopc and trust in Him. 
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Willing 1 to serve is truly free j 

Obedience is best liberty j 

And man’s first power— a bended knee. 

* 

’Twere vain to hope, if I could part 
Upon this page my bYeeding heart, • 

And to the young inquirer show » 
How often knowledge ends in woe* 
Hearts would no more by earth be riveu, 
And souls no longer lost to heaven. 

No ’ — human pride and ph^on still, 

Will hold the reins of human will, 

« 

And even in passion’s fierce excess 
Find argument of haughtiness^ 

Youth’s budding virtues will be blighted, 
The law of heaven forgot and slighted, 
Age follow age, yet, hurrying on. 

Trust no experience but its own.— 

Yet is it something if we steal 
One spirit from the dizzy^reel ; 

A few may wake where thousands sleep. 

Millions may scoff, but one may weep ! 

» 

* 

Tis something, too,*to think that/frow, 

* * 

While I renew miqe infant vow, 

Thy gentle tgiade may wander near, 

And smile on each repentant tear \ * 

% * 
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To nd, as thus 1 glance mme eye 
Ovet those pages mournfully, 

Something that might, in former days, 
Have won that blameless spirit's praise. 

4 

Oh ! it were all, if now at last 
This offering for evil paSt, 

Might pierce the ear of heaven and win 
Oblivion for that faithless sin 3 
If thy pure, saintly, fervent prayer 
Might find a sweet acceptance there 3 
And from that sae*£d home, on me 
Draw down the fire of charity! 

That I might scatter, wide and far, 

My Maker's prfisse, from star to star ; 
And joyous sing how he had smiled 
Forgiveness on his erring child ! 

That all who heard that grateful song 
Might learn to grieve for secret wrong ; 
And turn their hearts from joys of sense 
To hply praise and penitence ! 


Ah, Banguinf hope ! not in an hour. 
Can zeal from passion wrest his power t 
Nor former scandals be removed 

* n 

Though those we teach be dearly loved. 
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Ail the'repeataAt tod 

Is still to toil and labour* through 

The remnant of life’s shortening day,* 

•> 

And for the rest, to hope and pray. 


b 
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CHAPITER I. . 


Jntrotmrtoq?* 

For blindness is the firs*4>orn of excess. 

Lord Byron. 

• 

I wish, my dear Cyriac, that I could comply 
with your request. I wish that I cotild inform 
you where you might find a work such as you 
describe, A small volume comprising, in clear, 
concise, and forcible language, all the strongest 
reasons for adhering to the "duties ofr religion, and 
all the best refutations of those hacknifed sceptical 

cavils which are continually forced into the par 

• / » • 

of tkcr young Christian, 4)ydialf-informq4 and li- 

• • 

centious men — such a book would be of incalcu- 

* # • 

lable advantage to persons placed, like •you, a 

distance from their early friends and instructors ; 
b 2 
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1 and compelled- to beat out their way to bidepen- 
dem'®, fliriid all- the dangers of a metropolis. I 
.hould with, with Dr. Johnson, that some of thosp 
great men, whose writings "carry light and heat 
through the region? of science,” and whose pro- 
round erudition has enabled them to convince 
even the learned and the philosophical, would 
stoop far an hour trom their lofty sphere, and 
content themselves v, : th the praise of being useful, 
by clothing their discoveries in an humbler and 
simpler dress, for the advantage of humbler and 
simpler understandings. Three or four plain 
facts, however, there are, which contain a great 
deal of force, and which I would have you treasure 
like gold within your recollection. There never 
was a man who abandoned the true religion until 
he first begar to neglect it. No map ever passed 
with a step from devotion to infidelity. On the 
contrary, tber? never was a man who returned to 
his abandoned faith without beginning hj relin- 
quishing the habits of vice. Weigh well within 
your mihd the comparative truth of those two 
states of opinion, one of which is acquired by ini- 
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. tiatioil Into vice, the o^Wrr by the jteatettoe of vir- 
tue. The 'strongest refutation of ! infidelity ' may 
he found in ltd origin. • * 1 

4 volume might be fehsiYy written on this sub- 
ject, but that Is not the fiesign of pages which 
I pfopose addressing to you during the nexfihonth/ 
It is, nevertheless, a subject so nearly allied to it, 
that I am tempted to insist upon it at a little 
greater length. 

Had man continued in that happy state in which 

t 

he was first created by the Almighty, it is pro- 
bable that there would have been few instances of 
corporeal deformity among the childrerf of Adam. 
Eden would then have presented in all the multi- 
tude of its blest inhabitants, an infinite variety of 

beautiful shapes and hues* differing from each 

# • 

other only in the class and character of their love- 
liness ; aild presenting' a visible emblem, of the 
virtues Which should adorn a Christian soul ; and 
whiclf, thotigh all vttfyhtg .in their nature* and 

Offices, *a£rife yet dB excellent add amiable in them- 

• • • 

selves.' The sotfl of man, ywe and sinless as it 
v 0 • 

was, would then have fbuiM « 'reflection of itself in 
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its own frame, and the reflection vfould have-shared 

r 9 t 

the loveliness of the object "Which It ^presented.’ 

•* But with the fall of many passion came into the 
world, and on the heels Of passion trod disease. 
The beauty of the soul being in too irtny instances 
destroyed or deteriorated, that of the body became 
likewise changed and sullied, and the l ‘benevo3ent 
views of the heavenly*Father in placing man upon 
the earth, were wantonly contravened by the abuse 
of his own free will The passions, no longer re- 
gulated by divine love, corrupted the heart, and dis- 
torted from their fair proportion those features on 
which the jLord had set the seal of beauty j while 
disease, the inevitable consequence of passions 
indulged to excess, poured its poison through the 
channels of the frame, and destroyed that exquisite 
adaptation ‘of -form arid lineament on which the 
eye delights 1 to dwell in contemplating the human 
body in its perfection. The law of Nature, which 
ordained that the natural gifts of the parent should 
^4 transmitted to the offspring, Was tinned by the 
wantonneSB of men from a blessing to a curse ; 
parents, instead of bequeathing to their children 
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that legacy of health and beauty with which the. 
Lord had endowed then* at thei? birth# handed 
down to their poor descendapts that load of de- 
formity and disease which'Lbey had brought upon 

themselves bjr their criminal excesses. Such is 

J> 

the world in which we live at present j tbe*human» 
body still preserves its resemblance to the human 
soul — still presents a general reflection of ifr— but * 
how changed!— how hideous in *tfre comparison. 
With that body that formed thp chief wonder and 
the chief beauty erf the gardens of Eden ! — with 
that 6oul which conversed with angels, and which 
the Father loved to visit in the solitude of its 
earthly exile. 

But is there not yet a consolation in the eternal 
promise, that those bodies which we possess, pro- 
vided wc increase not tlleir deformity or their 
weakness, by adding to the sins of «our fathers, 
shall one day recover again the original beauty * 

* 9 * • 

and excellence of their $pr?pa£ion T That, gifted 
with new and immortal ptftvece, such as even the 
father of tbfe human race possessed* not, and pu- 
rified from those defleptss, which, for the correction 
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©f ©ms pride, are annexed tpit^in t|is world, Abe 
frame of man shall one day appear again, in a 
feappy re^unbm wi$i the spirit thak now informs 
it ; the only object on this globe of matter, which 
is not destined to pass ^ away ami, be no more. 
-Suns rise and set — days roll away and are forgot- 
ten— dear friends are parted — those* who have 
lived together in childhood, fly far as the poles 
+asunder, as yquth advances, and the thirst for in- 
dependence or for knowledge stimulates them to 
wander over other climes. Death separates those 
whom the world and the love of the world could * 
not sunden ; and all that remains to the survivor 
of the affection in which lys youth delighted, is a 
sorrow and a mournful recollection, which wastes 
his heart with heaviness, and taints with bitter- 
ness the very, bread he eats. Imagine a man 
wholly ^ ignorant of the promised of faith, and 

1 possessing an enlarged and enquiring mind, in 

1 « ^ f 

this desolate cdnditioq ; &is early friends departed 
— his heart sick of disappointed hopes— all the 
enjoyments of his youth for ever lost*— his health 

^ wasted by disease, which he* inherited from his 
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guilty fathers — apdtheworld no longer tor him*. 

but a lonely wilderness in which he has no bond of 

social interest, and where he can only see u men «s 

trees, walking.” Where 'shall he look for conso- 
• » 
lotion or reprae ? Shmdd new att&c|im£nts woo — 

new friendships seek for his regard — his expe- 

rience urges him to fly from the hire with terror — 

f will not again he cheateS T” he exclaims ; “ I c 

have proved the hollownessWif pleasure, of affect 

tion, of every worldly comfort. I will not be 

mocked with joys that change footer than autum- 
* « .» 
nal skies, I see that those are least afflicted who 

suffer not their affections to become? entangled 

with the world. I will not be cheated. Why 

should I love a friend, to press his hand, speak 

with him, walk with him, bind up my own soul 

with hi#, and lose him in a few dhoYt davs for 

ever and ever, never more to be reunited tp SStn ? 

• 

Why should I let Out my htsaft Upon a world that 
will $ul tear and trample on H. My ^sdufgoes 
through life as a nymph walks Solid briars — its 
affection* dfee oflfcn citigfct, butft ls«orily5tp be 
rent. I ; wifi rihfc be&r * part In such drudgery- * 
* b 3 
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' Yet why ikit so ? There musfcbe,ttiere s ome 

secret in it— the enigma hath an answer, if 1 
ebuld but find it.” Should he tdrh to the atheist 
or the unbeliever, what relief could he experience ? 
^Fool !” the philosopher would</eply, Ci there 
* is mTftope for you. Those affections, of which 
you retain so lively a remembrance, Vrere, truly, 
idle cheats — illusions incidental to your nature, 
"which never existed but in your imagination, and 
never shall be restored. Those friends whom you 
deplore were machines compounded of earth, which 
have been dissolved, as they were formed, by an 
accident, knd which had only an ideal life, that 
has perished with them for ever. You weep for 
an automaton which has been worn out — a phan- 
tom which has vanished — the figure of a dream 
which has" fled away. You are the dup£ of an 
illusive existence, in which you haVe been placed 
either by chance or by the will of a cruel being, 
who makes a sport of your sufferings^ and cheats 
you with a transient and fancied happiness only 
^for Jhe purpose of snatching it away for ; eVcr, and 
“ leaving you in the real misery winch you riow ex- 
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periencc. Or else he is careless an<J. indolent, • 

1 | 

and neglects his creatures— K>r limited in power, 

and unable to provide* for all. 0 In what manngr 

would such a solution of his difficulty be received 

by the unhagpy onquii^r ? Would he go away 

satisfied, and fortify his heart in the maxii^s of iu 

motiveless philosophy > Alas ! tlie’firmcst amongst 

us have found, by experience, that philosophy, ' 

in the hours of depression and life-weariness, i^ 

• * • 

nothing more than maxim. Or would he not turn 

away with indignation, satisfied that such a world 

#- eould not be formed with out 'a motive, still less 

with one so malevolent as that above described ? 

Would he no 1 ! contemn, as the most improbable 

conjecture that could have been formed, the doc- 
♦ 

trine which attributed the beautiful and ingenious 


structures around him to the operation, of chance >' 
Would he not feel his heart swell within him at 


the slanderous falsehood which denied the reality * 


of hif affections — and ltfugh even in his grW at 

the absurdity of the sophism* which attributed the 

origin of tlifr universe to a Being of limited power 

» 

and imperfect virtue ? ‘ 
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' * Suppose the same Individual now seeking at 
the feet of the Christian minister an answer more 
in unison with common oense and the natural 
feelings of his heart. c “ My son,” exclaims the 
votary of th^ Gospel, “ you are not the unhappy 

* being«fou suppose; Departed joys have left you 
only to give place to others of an infinitely greater 
excellence with which the future is yet to crown 

• your heart. Departed friends have not been lost 
to you by death. It has only changed their resi- 
dence — they are gone before you, to be placed in 

i 

possession of those joys which you shall share 

with them for ever and for ever. There is a world 

< 

— a better world than this* where those affections 
which you deem for ever broken, shall be again 
united and eternized — a world of joy where grief 
shall never enter-ira World of love where friends 
shall neveiu more be parted — a * World of light 
where darkness shall find no place — a wolfed eter- 
nal, 'Unchanging, happy, beyond all your heaVt can 

conceive of perfect happiness, and beautiful be- 

♦ 

yond any .thing that your senses c&n paint Or 
, imagine of perfect beauty. This, my friend, is 
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. the hope of the Christen— a hope which shall not 
fail nor change — the only hope of which the 'frui- 
tion shall excel the aifticipation.’* What effect} 
do^ou suppose, Cyriac, this announcement would 
produce on the heart 5f the unlirappy searcher 
after Truth ? Would he treat it as he had’ done ’ 
the suggestion of the unbeliever? Reason and 
feeling declare the contrary. J He would spring 
forward to embrace it in a rapture of delight. ' 
His reason would receive it with that instant satis- 
faction which we feel in the solution of a perplex- 
ing problem — his heart would treasure the con- 
soling truth within its deep and intimate retreats. 
Peace would return to Ijis soul — hope would shine 
within his eyes — joy would warm the currents of 
life vrithin him — and he would bow down before 
the Everlasting Author ofnhe^propii&es, with a 
breast filled with wonder, gratitude,, reverence, 
and love. 

Bu# it is not, Cyriac, without exertion, that a 
degree of felicity like this f cai| be obtained ; mi 
it is in orde* that "you may be enabled to merit a 
participation in it, that those organs of which it 
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fe *ny intention to treafcin the fol&V&ng pages, 
have* been placed at your disposal There are few 
persons who do not know that the government of 
the senses is necessary to the pursuit of virtue, 
and perhaps (there aTe fearer still who understand 
' the fflK meaning of this expression so well as 
to apply it with a cheerful rigour to the conduct 
of their lives. There is ample ground both for 
° entertainment- aind instruction in the study. 

I remember to have seen somewhere a descrip- 
tion of a Spanish Magistrate, whose character it 
was to have a sharp eye for every misdemeanour* 
that was ‘ committed at a distance, while the 
grossest pieces of knavery took place in his own 
household and were never, discovered. We all 
act with somewhat of the same long .sighted wis- 
dom when we .waste time and pains in searching 
for knowledge afar off, and overlook the world of 
wanders that lies close within our reachsr Yon 
have^ T doubt not, often laughed at the etbry of 
the English gentleman, who posted /ftpm Italy to 
see for the first time a splendid' cascade upon his 
own. estate which foe had beard some foreigner 
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- • } 
describe xrith : enthusiasm. And what’thinkyou 

ofyour own lolly when I tell you, that yon, Whose 

education has been s<J general-'-who have gone 

from east to west and from north to south, in 

quest of information, sfre yet igno^mt of many 

visible wondersi — not on your estate indeed, but* 

within the* compass of your own frame? You 

know much of the manner s # aKd customs of other * 

countries, but of the economy of .your own na~* 

ture you have learned little.-rYou are delighted 

with the paintings of a Wilkie, or the sculpture 

gpr , 

of a Flaxman, but the orgaii of sight, through 
which you become conscious of this* pleasure* 
attracts but little of your attention. You are 
charmed with the productions of a Weber, or a 
Rossini, and are a tolerable musician yourself— 
you observe with a curious eyy tlye structure of 

the instrument^n which you play, but the organ 

* 

of hearing, the receptacleof all sound, is notthougbt * 

worthy of your curiosity^ And yetfl the other# are 

# • 

but the bungling efforts of *a savage mechanist in . 
the .comparison. * I shdU not speak *now of the 
interior portion of the ' humafi machinery, extra- 
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* 

ordinary tfcs it tei I speak only «f its most inter- 
esting part— the five external seosos-w-the gates 
which* alle&rthly knoWledge>-~«li good and all 
evil are transmitted to the mind. . t 

c 

It is my purpose, as I 1 have already declared, in 
! the cWree of a series of essays winch you can 
peruse at your leisure, to explain thtf mechanism 
and uses of those Essential organs, stripping the 
description of all that technicality of phrase, which 
might deter you from pursuing the study in a 
more elaborate physiological work. My account 
of each shall, as far as it lies in my power, com- 
bine conciseness with accuracy, while the impor- 
tance of all shall be illustrated by a number of 
original tales, intended as some compensation for 
that didactic tone which, however unwillingly, I 
"may sometimes bf; induced to assume. 

As it is jny wish to convey only such informa- 
tion as is founded on actual observation, I shall 
omit all mention, of th£ numberless theories of 
sensation itself whichhave^beeu broached at va- 
rious times/ and none of which have* yet thrown 
much light upon the mystety. The mechanical 
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.party of the orgarf ar^ those only which X phall 
describe, elding a few words upon their known 
mode of operating, and on the peculiar advantages* 
of e^ch. 




CHAPTER. II. 






CHAPTER IL 

% • 

*€3)c fHnfjamsm of 

A few words, my dear friend, in the first place, 
upon the senses in general, before we proceed to 

m • . 

a particular examination of each. 

The first object which the mind of man has to 
accomplish on* coming # into the world, is the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, without which it is in- 
capable of executing a rational action, or, as far 
as we know, forming a® thqugljt. • For this* 
purpose it is ordained that the organs jused in 
obtaining it shall rapidly advance to a state of 
perfection, while the rest?^f # the frame* requires a 
much longer time to bbcomft ripe for use. A few 
days will render all the external serfses capable 
of receiving impressions and Conveying them to 
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t * 

the mind, while the latter is only developed in, 
all its excellence by a course of many years. The 
'wisdom of this arrangement is self-evident. 

Let us now sec by what means this purpose 
of convcyiiv; knowledge to the mind has been 
accomplished. 

A mass of inanimate material composed of 
solids and fluids, constitutes that body in which 
your soul is imprisoned during your earthly 
existence, and tc which it communicates the 
appearance of that life which is, in reality, its 
own exclusive possession. The mode in which 
it exerts this influence on the body has always 
been, and most probably .will always continue to 
be a profound secret to the worldly enquirer. 

Thus pent up, and closely united with a quan- 
tity of lifeless material, it became necessary, in 
order to prevent the soul from remaining in a 
state of temporal y ignorance and inaction, to 
furnish it wixh certain windows in its prison, 
certain modes of communication with the world 
outside, which might enable it tp know and to 
act. To accomplish this, the Creator has pro- 
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tided us with peculiar Organs or adaptations* of 
that matter which composes our frame, and which ^ 
organs we have agreed to denominate the senses. 

These senses, which constitute the nobles* part 

% # • a 

of the frame, are five in number, ana consist of 
sight, hearing, feeling, smell, and -taste. These 
aro the only external channjd^ of information 
allotted to the mind of man during its time of 
probation, and by these only it is enabled to col- 
lect that external knowledge which furnishes the 
^ground of its actions and conduct. 

Concerning the relative importance of these five 
organs, philosophers have expressed different opi- 
nions 5 but we shall follow the order in which thej 
are above enumerated. 

Commencing therefore with the eye, the organ 
of sight, let us first consider its mechanical con- 
struction. "• 

* 

It vvasj necessary the mind should* he pifornnjd 
of the external appearance* the size, shape, dis- 
tance, colour, &c,* of thp objects by which she 
is surrounded. Observe the maimer in which this 
has been accomplished. 
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Possessing in herself *the "faculty of sight, it 
was needful, however, from her state of confine- 
ment, in a mass of inactive matter, that some ex- 
terna 1 organ or instrument should be afforded, for 
thejmrpos'k of exercising that faculty. I will now 
describe the instrument by which she sees. 

r 

You have firsts nerve, or white fibre, of bo 

peculiarly delicate a structure, that it is capable 

of conveying to the brain (bupposed by many to 

be the centre of perception,) all those impressions 

concerning the appearances of bodies which can 

be made on it from without. This nerve (called 
* 

the optic,) passes from the brainy to the back part 
of the eye-ball, over the interior of which it is 
spread in a thin, fine coat, which is termed the 
retina of the eye. It is spread out in this manner 

■ C 

for the purpose of being enabled, to receive a more 

f 

extensive picture upon its surface. Still, this 

* 

picture w<ydd be very limited if the retina receiv* 

ed the images of b/Sdifcs directly upon itself, for in 

that case it could, at # any distance, embrace no 
* « 
luore than its own size of the surface of an object. 

This would in no respect fydfil all the purposes of 
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the sense, nor fuly satisfy the faculty of sight 
possessed by the mind itself. 

In order, therefore, to make tins small surface* 
comprehend a great number and extent of objects, 
or tbeir Images, an instrument & jlaced*before 
it, nearly similar in its plan to a camera obsewra, * 
but far mone perfect in its* structure than that in- 
dention. This instrument is*fnc eye. 

Light, which is the medium which the * 
images of bodies are conveye/l to the eye, is a 
fluid, governed by certain laws ; and to these it 
p "Vas necessary that the eye should be adapted. 
One of these laws is, that light always, proceeds 
from its centr£, in straight lines, forming diverg- 
ing cones* Now let us observe the course taken 
bj these pencils, or rays of light, which are 
charged (so to say,) with* the Jmage of a body,*' 
and it will leacf 41s through the mechanism of tht 

1 

eye. In the first pk.ee, one of the laws of light, 
aWve taenlioued, prescribes that 4Ee ‘pencil^ of 
light, on passing from a rare into a dense me- 
dium, should incline tthvurds the perpendicular, 
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at t^e point where they fitgt enter, and Mice versa. 
Thus supposing the ray* of light to convey- the 
image of a dagger through ihe air (which is a race 
medium,) to the cornea, or outer convex, surface 

o 

of the eye, f .vhich i8 a dense medium), the rays 
converge, so as to make the figure of the dagger 
much more diminutive. They tlien pitas through 
the anterior chamber of the watery humour, con- 
veying the image of the dagger as far as the iris 
or rainbow of the eye. Here a new point is to be 
decided before they are permitted to carry their 

< i 

burthen any further. The retina being liable to 

injury by an excess of light, a membrane, called 

the iris, is placed before it with its edges floating 

in the watery humour. This membrane contains, 

in the centre, a circular opening, called the pupil, 

which looks black merely from the dar kness of 

the chamber behind it. This membrane lias the 

power of contracting or dilating, so as to enlarge 

or diminish the opening in question, and .thus mo- 

* , 

dify the quantity of light admitted throrugh it. 
The iris, therefore, having softened down the light 
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.to that mellow t<fce ijhich it conceives will be 

% 

agreeable to the retina, the image of the dagger 
proceeds through What is called the posterior* 
chamber, that is to say, the space behind tjie iris 
and before th? crystalline lens, whieft is the nC\t 
body that ite qualified to affect its progress. This 
is a convex *body of a certain degree of hardness 
and great clearness, and being a medium much more 
ttense than the watery humour, 01 ^* receiving the 
image, it converges the rays ih a more powerful 
degree than has yet been done, and thus dimi 
nishes the image of the dagger more thau ever. 

Mill, nevertheless, there is something wanting 
to complete the picture and diminish it yet further, 
at the same time that it enlarges the field of vision 
— for the crystalline lens is a very small body, not 
one sixth the size of the Mina.— .This effect is 
produced by the* glassy humour, a clear suft sub- 
stance between the lens and the i retina — which 

# # * 4J 

receives the image from 4h<* former, rnpkcs the 
pencils' W light converge still more (though less 
than the len^— till the rays cross each* other, and 

• n % 

c 2 
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thus, fling the picture of tfte digger turned upsidt. 
* 

down upon the retina. 

‘ Here then is the course* which the rays of lighl 
pursue in their passage through the eye. ^Tlu 
image first i strikes on the cornea/ it then passes 
through the watery humour, through the pupil of 
the iris* through the crystalline lens, c through the 
glassy humour, and so to the retina. 

The inversion ofi the image on the retina itj a 
mechanical necessity occasioned by the fixed laws 

of light. You may ascertain this by a simple e\- 

1 t * « 

periment. Close the window shutters so as to 

leave only one hole in them for the entrance of 
light, and you will sec the shadow of a man out- 
side inverted upon the opposite wall. This i- 
readily accounted for. The object outside is too 
large to pas$ in a direct line through the hole, 
therefore -the rays from his feet pass upward, 


and from his head 1 downward, so as to produce the 
' ** -“-nee yhu beheld* v % 



the image oil the fetina our knowledge of 
the meclpfoism of sight terminates^ Why that 
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.image' is inverted-^how the object is seen straight 
after all — in what manner the optic nerve conveys 
tin* Suppression to the ufind — all J.hcse are questions 
w Inch never have been, probably never shall 
be solved in \his world* We onlj |oiow that it 
is necessary to our seeing an object that its image 1 
should he thrown in an inverted position upon the 
retina. Here nicchunism terminates and mystery ' 
logins. % V 

There aw other provisions an ,the structure of 

the eye which may he considered as comparativ ely 

• , 

incidental, and affecting the faculty of sight in i 
more indirect manner. I have before*spokcn of 
the iris, which regulate^ the degree of light to be 
admitted. In like manner, in order to prevent the 
confusion which woidd arise from the rays, which 
enter the eye, crossing those wjiicji are reflected* 
from the lens and retina, and thus injuring the 
distinctness of the b&age> a satisfactory provision • 
lias been made. Black Bgdjes acccftrcli&g the &ws 
of nature Are found *to absorb light. — Therefore 
the back of the ins is painted black softs to absorb 
the rays thrown back from tltf lens $ and behind 
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the retin * is another chat afWaek paint, called 
the ‘black pigment, which absorbs all ithe light 
after it has deposited the imagp upon the retina, 
and renders the whole a camera obscura ; serving, 

i 

in fact, the fame purpose as the black paint with 
which the inside of that instrument is covered. 
For the want of this pigment, animals called 
Albinos, (who appear to have red eyes) can 
* scarcely distinguish .objects with any distinctness 
in a strong light. « * 

The different degrees of density in the medi- 

« 

urns through which the image is conveyed, are 
intended to prevent the separation of the pencils 
of light into different colours, which you know is 
always done when they are refracted by a lens. In 
imitation of this wise provision in the eye, teles- 
" copes are made, with'lglasses composed of differ- 
ent mat^rhJs, and are found to hnswer the same 
purpose. “ ' 

Jt is a law 6f optics, that the same lens will 
not answer for object^ at h distance,' arid thdse 
which are liefcr at hand ; the former requiring 
a more convex lens* tharf f the latter. Nothing, 
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therefore) tests watafed to the perfection of the eye, 
but the'coihbming tritliituitself the 'different func- 
tions of a telescopB add simple lens. Here we- 
see the wisdom of making the various mediums of a 
ductile, as u¥ll as a lucid inatariaP-ja perfection 
that critical instruments can never reach,) for by * 
this provision the eye is enabled to render itself 
more or less convex, according to the distance of ' 
the object. , \ 

Having now observed the structure of this ex- 
quisitely delicate instrument, let us attend for a 

j • # 

moment to the wonderful evidences of the divine 
care and benevolence* which are evinced in the 
circumstances allotted for its protection and pre- 
servation. The ball is embedded in a soft and elas- 
tic cushion of fat, which effectually preserves it 
from any injurious contact with thc^bone or socket ~ 
of the eye. litis bone itself* which is on e of the 
strongest in the human body* constitutes the chief * 
protection of the organ? m ProjectJng^bove hnd 
below, it forms a cavity* ii* which the eye reposes 
in ahnost perfect* scounty-^aisomuc}# that acci- 
dental injuries, of this fine cfgao,are rare* in com- 
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parison with those which ^assaft other parts of the 

frame. It is still further protected from violence 

‘•by its position in the highest part of the person. 

How miserable would be your life, if your £yes 

were placed in any part of the fnftne more ex- 

' posed to the contact of surrounding objects ! 

It is further protected by the eyebrows, winch 

prevent the perspiration of the forehead from 

> flowing downwards .into it; and which assist the 

iris in modifying the excess of light, particularly 

when coming from above. We knit the brows 
, • < 
on encountering a sudden burst of sunshine, so as 

to throw -a still darker shadow over the eyeball. 

It is observed that the colour and thickness of the 

eyebrows vary in different countries, according to 

the climate. The inhabitants of hot and sunny 

" climates have^th^m vCry thick and black, while, 

in cold regions, though they mrty he sometimes 

i 

thick, they are seldom of a very dark colour. 

But of ‘all ‘the pipri&ions which the divinity 
has appointed for the' preservation of this essential 

» t 

organ, theft is none which combiites so many 
uses within itself r as the eyelid. It assists the 
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iris and the eyebrows ip, t jpiodcrnjting .the light 

• ‘ f} • 

•when it is intense — it elvers the eye duping sleep 
— it defends it by its » sudden, closure from any, 
injurious particles, such as dust, &c., which are 
constantly floating iu the air— it keeps the cyt 
moist by the motion of nictation, or winking, 
which is renewed every few secohds, and which 
diffuses over the ball that fluid vyliich is secreted 
for the pm pose in uh.it is called v t he lachrj nial , 

t « 

gland. This gland is the fountain of tears?. 

The eyelashes are of no small advantage bolli 
in assisting to modify the excess of light, and 
auTting foreign particles from tlie ball. A cele- 
brated and popular lecturer, in one of the London 
•Magical school*, compares the outer or preserva- 
tive apparatus of the eje to a perfect flj -trap. 

The tears are of no snyill importance in tlu - 
presen ation of*Jlie ey e. They consist of a fluid 
generated in the lachrymal gjund, excreted by 
small vCshcls, and diffused by thc a .M^ion of tile 
bd over the cornea, t0twhicji*it imparl b that con- 
stant brilliancy vfhich gives such expression to 
. c 3 
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the Organ The doll 'Sppes>fwve of *tfo#fey» after 
death, is, in some measure, Attributable to the 
^failure of this secretion. <By flowing in greater 
abundance they also relieve the eye from the irri- 
tation of anv foreign partS-dee that may happen 
to enter it. The superabundance of tears is car- 
ried off by means of the lachrymal djjct towards 
the nostrils, where i. is evaporated by the aAr. 

In order to prevent any grains of dust, or other 

<* C. 

particles which might, (notwithstanding the above 
precautions,) fall into the eye, from getting behind 
the ball, and there generating disease, it is ar-« 
ranged that the conjunctive membrane, which 
covers the fore part of tlic eye, shall also, by 
turning back, form the inner lining of the eyelid. 
It is, by a peculiar electric property, an acutely 
sensithe membrane — a circumstance which pre- 

<u * 

vents our feeling any ease until all foreign and 
injurious particles are removed. 

The lacKjtpal caruncle, as that small tod spot 
is termed, which you observe at the inner corner 
of the cje t is placed there for the^ purpose of 
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keying -the lids sepeeate, op a a not to close upon 
tho lachrymal duet before mentioned, whicK< lies 
close to it. 

Having now, my 'dear Syriac, enumerated thp 
chief .of thoy* cireumstnuccs wfeich yompose the 
organ of sight, as well as those which are applied 
for its preservation, I will conclude this chapter, 
reseHfcg, to a future opportunity, those remarks » 
on its excellence and uses which jirise most ea- 
dily to the understanding. 1 ( have forborne he 
liberty of directing your attention to the divine 
Author of this and all 'other blessings j for I 
know, that love is not the fruit of counsel or re- 
proach — and e» en if it were, that gratitude which 
sleeps at all limes, except when it is shamed into 
action, I think not worth the waking. 




CHAPTER III. 
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SKftj an# tSobtinmuit of 

* 

Take a mirror, and examine' for a moment with 
attention, the appearance of that organ, the ex- 
quisite structure of which has already excited your 
applause. Like the beauty of a friend % in whose 
society you haw lived from your early childhood, 
or of a landscape w r hich you have looked on daily 
and hourly for many years, the eye has, perhaps, 
become an object so familiar to you, that it has 
ceased to awakey a distinct feeling of admiration. 
The best mode, therefore, of convincing yourself 
how essentially beautifuljit is, may* ba* found in 
imagining the whole, or any «of its parts, absent 
from the countenance. Suppose the eye^altogether 
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wanting : what a blank and liideous aspect does 
the lace present ! It is impossible to dwell on the 
picture for a moment without offering a harsh 
violence to our feelings. Imagine then only a 
partial injury of the apparatus. Thf brow, which 
throws its dark and symmetrical arch across the 
fair and delicate expanse of forehead, and heigh- 
tens by its contrast the tenderness of hue by which 
this portion of the countenance is distinguished. 
Suppose this arch removed, and the idea of beauty 
is no longer associated with the features. Ima- 
gine only a change of hue in the eye itself : sup- 
pose the crystalline lens obscured, or behold it so 
in the eyes of persons who are blind from cata- 
ract : the idea of beauty, if not wholly destroyed, 
is blended with so painful and so melancholy a 
sensation, that the mind cun dwell with greater 
satisfaction upon deformity. It is ordained, by the 
divine prescience, that the iris, which surrounds 
the pupil .ritb a circle so exact and unifoftn, shall 
never present any of riie more lively and original 
colours; perhaps because, in -that instance, the 
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vivacity of reflfeklbi ittight fftferfere -rtith* the dis- 
tinctness of visfon. The same pkmdence has 
decreed that* in this instance, the idea of beauty • 
in our minds should be associated only with co- 
lours of a soft and moderate class and even a 
child, who is always best pleased with looking on 
lnely coloufs, would be shocked by the pheno- 
menon of a red, a violet, or a green iris. 

•But it is in its exprossion-^-in the indications 
which it affords of the affect iofis and emotions of 
the mind within, that the chief beauty of this or- 
igin consists. u The opening of the eye/’ says 
the monarch of Scottish fable, “ is to the human 
countenance what light is to the natural land- 
scape.' M The similitude is as true as it is beau- 
tiful. Where the expression of the eye is wanted, 
the perfection of the otlief features is no more 
observable than "is the loveliness of the valley of 
Cliamouni, or the ish of Iniiisfftllen, in the depth 
of an interlumir night . 

In what part of the frame lire the affections mir- 
rored so beautifully as here* — In joy, hpw bright 
jnd sparkling is the eorancc*>f the eye 1 The 
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Ud is raised, and the slight gusli of tears heightens 
the brilliancy pf its reflexion, while it spem# to btart 
forward as if eager to meet the impression which 
has awakened bo lively a sensation within the 
mind* In gripf, how touching is its depression ’— 
The lid falls, the lashes droop, and the eyeball 
seeks the earth, as if unwilling to disturb, b> the 
sight of any other object, the memory of that be- 
loved and long-acqustomed one, which it sli J1 
never more* behold 1 on earth. How umiablc is its 
half-shut and retiring look when merit, diffident 
even of itself, hesitates to assume its rightful 
place in the social order ’ How glorious is the 
fire which fills it w lien a tempered /cal for truth, 
or injured home and altars is swelling in the heart 1 
Track it through all its changes, whether it glistens 
with compact m lights up with courage, or droops 
with humility, and in ever instance you will find it 
the silent tongue of the heart — the window of the 
affections* 

A practised observe? of mankind Plight be en- 

< • * 

abled by. She character an<l e^peKbion of this 
feature to foriy u coujectur.fr on the temper and 
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fortunes of its pOssessou* Who is there that* has 
not been affected, on meeting in ago the friend 
whom he knew in youth, by the altered glance 
with* which his own has been encountered > Then , 

% • • p 

the eye was all fire and hope and confidence ; the 
beacon flame of a heart that was arjned for action 
and assured*of conquest. AW, though the fire 
may not be fled, it is shadowed with a hue of dis- 
appointment, a mingling of sternness and of dis- 
trust which shows that the matured experience of 

the man has rebuked his boyish confidence, and 

» * 

a sadness which seems to whisper that he has not 
found the world to be the fairy land he once be- 
lieved it. 

The amiable Addison, in his well known papers 
on Imagination, considers this sense as the pecu- 
liar organ of that brilGant facultjT *The question 

* • 

has been disputed by another genius of a jnore 
modern {late, who invests with* this dignity the, 

sense of smell. But considering imagination as 

• • • 

that power'’ which tfye mind possesses of combining 
into new forms impTesfcidns received by the senses 
it is evident that all contribute th supply the ma 
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terial out of which itfc tt^ignificent structures are 
compounded. 

Their services, however, vary in importance and 
extent. Sight may not be the most essential to 
our acquisition of knowledge, or to our safe ex- 
istence, bi# it is perhaps of all others that one 
which we would be most unwilling to surrender. 
The beautiful plaint of the Agonistes, written by 
a poet who felt thf? grief he sung, may furnish 
some evidence of this 

" O loss of sight ! of thee I most complain. 

Blind among enemies. O worse than chains, 

Dungeon, or beggary, dccrepid age ’ 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 

And all her various objects of delight 

Annulled, w hich might in part my grief have eas’d, 

inferior to\he vilest now become 

Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me. 

They creep, yet see. I, dark in light, exposed 
• ^ 

To d^ily f -aud, contempt, abase and wrong, 

Within doors, or without, stUl, as a fool, 

In power of others never In my own ; 

Soaroe half I seem to Hve, ted more than half. 

O dark, dark, nark 1 amid the" bteeof noon 
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JUfi ccpverably dui k, totalled ippe , t * 

Without all hope of day ! 

O first created beam ! a»d thou, great word, 

‘ Let there be light ** and light was oyer ail , 

• Why am Mbtra bereaved thy prince decree? 

The asn to me is dark 
And silent a» the uidon 
VS hen sho deserts the rjigbt 
Uid in her vacant interiunar cave* 


The reason of this predilection for the sense of 
&ight, above all others, is gasify to he discovered. 
Not only does it impart a continual and unalloy- 
ing happiness to our minds, but it confirms, and 
renders everlasting, those ties of affection bj 
Inch our hearts are bound to the objects which 
surround us* 

In the hours of reflection and of fcilence, when 
the heart steals from the anxieties and agitations 
of the present, to the memory of the past, it is by. 
the agency of this sense thofr we are enabled to 
recall the forms of departed friends, and the images 
of those forsaken, ,#peae», which were Associated, 
w ithtlie keen enjoyd^ntu of owr fcarly life; which 
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wece the first tutors of ojiir infant senses, and the 
field where we first exercised, and first gratified 
that thirst for knowledge which is a leading 
principle of our nature. It is the sense of the 
affections — the organ by which t]he heart receives 
and reveals its sweetest and tenderest emotions. 
When the bosom is warm with enjoyment, we see 
the inward light breaking through the eyes ; and 
when the heart is joined, it is in the tears, and *he 
depression of this sj mpathising feature, that we 
read its agonies. 

By the igcnej of this little organ, likewise, it is, 
that one of the most innocent and rational sources 
of recreation has been opened to the human mind. 
It is the parent of those delightful classes of elegant 
science which have been emphatically denominated 
the fine arts . By combining those impressions 
which it enabled them to treasure in their recol- 
lect ion, the architects of ancient Greece constructed 
those noble 4 ' edifices which, even in their ruins, 
affect the mind so forcibly by their mingled gran- 
deur and simplicity. By this sense it is, that the 
sculptor is enabled to enchain the admiration of 
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the world, and to prais% the Creator in a lefty 
manner, by the imitation of his works. By this 
•sense the painter makes us acquainted with the 
visual splendours of other climes, and secure^ to a 
fond domestic circle, the 'mage of a lost and he- 
loved member, even when the hue«i arid form, that 
furnished thf subject of his task are faded into 
dust and ashes. By this organ it is that we are 
inatle acquainted with the persons and features of 
those great men who have influenced the condi- 
tion of mankind in times long paiat, and shed a 
lustre on the page of history. 

By this sense, likewise, the writer of fictitious 
story — (a class of literature which, unhappily, has 
seldom been rendered so seriously advantageous 
as it might be to soeietj) — is enabled to unfold 
the portals of past time, and pour ft flood of light 
overages And events winch history has left in 

darkness. By this he is enabled Jo revive tie- _ 

* • • 

parted manners — to repeophr the desolated rales, 
and rebuild the ruined cities of antiquity. 

Bat it is not for the purpose of cnjoyiilfc a brief, 
and transient, although exquisite happiness that 
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you hove been gifted wit]) tl»* eneh&ntiug faculty, 
it is given you for higher and. feu* more beneficial 
uses, i have before intimated that this mb*? is 
neither the one most essential to your self-pre- 
servation/ nor the best adapted to'fUl your mind 
« 

with knowledge. But it is yet certain that much 
may through its agency, l>c added td our stock of 
information, and consequently to our capability 
of acquiring perfection. It enables us to behold 
and applaud the Visible wonders of the Creator, 
and by the constant observation of his lienefits, «o 
raise our hearts in gratitude and affection to Him 
who fashioned all things into shapes so fair, and 

i 

tinged them with hues so beautiful. 

To appreciate all the excellence of this won- 
derful organ, cast your eyes, in the depth of a 

starlit night upon ‘the skies. Eveiy star which 

* 

you* there behold is a globe of ‘many hundreds of 

, miles in diapietk* — and you can comprehend by 

a single glance many lnidians of raiHious of those 
• # 

worlds I Consider now the excellence of that little 

• • 

organ id the bottom o® which thiH vast< circu in- 
ference, with fiU those foy&ds of iUundnatrd 
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■oeatlds is pictured in sg minute a space/ with so 
much accuracy and distinctness, it is a won- 
derful— an affecting subject ! An impious astro- 
nomer — an impious anatomist ! What monsters ! 
What midsummer maniacs ! # 

Observe the eye of a skilful general when sur- 
veying the evolutions of that battle on which the 
welfare of his aggrieved and injured country must 
depend. Of the hundreds of thousands of armed 
men who are marshalled within *his yiew, no single 
company can execute a movement which is not 
instantly depicted within his eye ; enabling him 

to meet and counteract every aggressioh by di- 
• * "" 

recting counter evolutions. How noble is the ex- 
pression of the eye while it is engaged in those 
lofty and soul-stirring duties ! while the mind is 
occupied almost at the same* time ii* receiving the 
intelligence of difficulties and furnishing expe- 
dients. His glance expresses af the same instant 
care without anxiety, and exckationwitliout heat, 

while his eye is fixed* on file file and his ear is 

• • 

bent . to the vftiee of hje flying couriers. ^Scarcely 
does one arrive all byfeathleas atffiis side with t]i<? 
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intelligence of a disaster, when another is di*>* 
patched with the remedy. Conclusion is with him 

t 

as rapid as reflection itself — and the inductions of 
reason are as instantaneous as those of instinct. 

r * 

His eye anticipates the necessities of the day, and 
directs the movements of the multitude 1 The 
cause of patriotism and of freedom advances — it 
is on the point of triumph. A shot has grazed his 
brow * he is struck with blindness — and tlie caiise 
of freedom and of patriotism is lost — the fate of 
Uis country is decided ! an empire is marked out 
for ruin ! 

Though not of the most essential importance in 
acquiring, it is most efficacious in the diffusion of 
knowledge. The art of printing which has made 
learning an universal blessing in our own age, 
and which enables those gifted individuals, whose 
virtues, talents, or acquirements are calculated to 
confer a blessmg on society, to multiply them- 
selves a million foM throughout the world — that 
beneficial art traces its origin from this sense. 
Epistolary correspondence, that solace of sun- 
dered hearts, is^&lso dependent upon it, and 4 is 
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by the agency of that small organ that I am now 
freely conversing with you, my frietld, at a longer 
distance than my heart could wish. ‘ 

Forget no^j therefore, my dear Cyriac, the ob~ 

• • 

ligations under which you are placed by the pos* 
session of this noble gift, to employ it in such a 
maimer as may redound to the glory of the Giver, 
It is in your power, by a prudent exercise of tbe 
sense, to acquire the means af bestowing many 
services on your fellow creatures? and securing 
an exqtriteite degree of happiness # to yourself ; and 
it is also in your power by a want of the requisite 
moderation in i£s employment, to lay the founda- 
tion of much misery for 'your own heart* and 
much sorrow and scandal to others. Tf you use 
it at random, suffering it to wander without order 
or discretion ojer every object tBht the %ht 
reveals around It, you hod almost as well, bq far 
as bttowtedge and true wisdom are concerned,^ 
been bom and lived in total blindness. Amongst 
such a mass of ide^s presented to it, the mind is 
distracted and enfeebled, and soon IdfeeS that 
power of clear discrimination which is so necea* 

i)2 
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satjr to infix in the men mry the information which 

it receives. Even when governed with the most 

« 

fastidious vigilance many have found it impossible 
to avoid that distraction of mind which is occa- 

^ r / 

sioned by the multiplicity of objects presented to 
* 

this sense, aqd au instance hat been recorded of 

a celebrated philosopher* of antiquity, who, m 

order to remedy this inconvenience* had both hi* 

eyes extracted. It is on this account that/ m 

moments of intense and laborious reflection, we 

fix the eyes on some, single and familiar object 

with every feature of which we imperceptibly 

associate the subject of our oun meditation. 

Remember also the destiny of this sense. It 

is not given you for purposes merely temporal 

and earthly. Its destiny in time is not to tempt 
0 

♦ <** 

* It w probable that this measure was unsuccessful , foi.as 

Peuiociitus was not •born blind, his memoiy and bis imagination 
» * 
must ha*r sup* bed a still more distracting and xnoie noiel mk 

cession of images than nonld here beeh furnished by the living 

otgan of sight, if reasonably 'governed Few clow their eyes ii 

order to f*tmk projfcamdly* and I think it it piobabje that such a 

measure w ould nc t procure greater unit j of attention 
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you to fix your affections on scenes and spectacles 

which shall pass awa^, but to furbish yon with 

motives for diVine love and knowledge to acquire 

wisdom. Us destroy in eternity is behold the 

• • 

God that made it fot* ever and for ever. 

Keep it, therefore, like a good steed, under the 
government of a steady reason. There is a se- t 
ductive pleasure in the sense which, if you at any 

• 

time wholly abandon the royis, will hurry you 
away to folly and destruction. Lfct it not, there- 
fore, basely content itself wpth the objectless 
contemplation of things which are only intended 
to stimulate it. to the attainment of a loftier and 
more lasting enjoyment. “ The eye,” says the 
eternal Spirit in the person of the inspired king 
of Judah, “ is not filled with seeing, nor the ear 
with hearing.”. A melancholy t fifth ’ which %vas 
echoed by the heart of the writer, and is echoed, 
at this* day, by the hearts of thousands, who,, 

• Hi * • 

neglecting the everlasting* destiny of the senses, 
have hurried them in youth through all the in • 
diligences which the World presented for thri’* 
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seduction, and left themselves, at 'length, an old 

age of intolerable Weariness and satiety. 

' 1 9 

But above all, my Cyriac, let ttot> this glorious 

faculty, which is allotted for the promotion of 
your eternal happiness, be made the instrument 
of your eternal ruin. O* my young friend, let this 
fear sink deep into your heart ! — ** The eye/’ said 
the gentle victim of Calvary— the benevolent Be- 
ing who made the eense, and knew the purposes 
for which he made it — tc is the light of the body.” 
Let it not, therefore, be to you the minister of 
darkness. Better were it that you had been bom 
blind as midnight, than having eyes, to use them 
against the end for which they were created . Suf- 
fer not that eye which is destined to behold the 
Creator in his glory for all eternity, to dwell, for 
a moment, on objects that can only administer 
defilement to your spirit. He that is blind to 

n 

'he world, is lynx-eyed for heaven. 

Address yourself to the hearts of those who 
have not only wearied thi? sense in the indulgence 
of an idld’curiosity, but made it the purveyor Of 
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a guilty appetite, the flood-gate* by which Iniquity , 
like a torrent* hap burst in upon the soul, and 
they will tell you, if they speak the truth, that, in 
comjnon with all the other senses, it has disap- 
appointed their expectations. IIope*not, there- 
fore, that jou can find happiness in the everfise 
of those organs in a world where their objects are 
as perishable as themseh cs. ilet the things which 
aie changing around you in e\ery hour of every 
day, be nothing better in your Vstimation than the 
shadows which they really are. Lei not jour eje 
de\our all things in d iscriminiltel j and at once. 
If jou seek for wisdom in the volume of nature, 
fly not, like a child, from one gay picture to an- 
other, but read it slowlj , page after page, letting 
the moral, that lurks underneath even that which 
*eenib merely intended to amuse ^become deeplj 
engraved upon j fiur memory. Employ this happy 
gift with prudence and self-possession, and re- 
serve the full abandonment gf its ^owOr* to that * 

promised time, when if shalffle called to look upon 

• • 

light that fades not, hues that change^not, and 


forms which shall never be 

4 


dissq^ed. 


S 
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To compensate, my deipr young Mend, in some 
degree, for tliis long letter of counsel, 1 will, in 
my next, desire your attention for a tale which 
may furnish an illustration of the advantages which 
the sense is capable of conferring. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

* 

UPbt Uelp=<Baii)mr 

A TALE. 


D 3 




CHAPTER IV. 

€X)c Ifcclp*@ati)mr. 

\ 

The stranger who wanders along the terrific 
masses of crag that overhang the green and foam- 
ing waters of the Atlantic* on the westeiyi coasts 
of Ireland* feelS a melancholy interest excited in 
his mind, as he turns aside from the more impres- 
sive grandeurs of the scene* and gazes on the small 
stone heaps that are scattered over the moss on 
which he treads. They are the graves of the 

nameless few whose bodies have been from time to 

. • * 

time rejected from the bos^ip of l&c ooean* and " 

cast upon these lonely crags* to startle the early 
fisherman with their gha*stly and disfigured bulk. 
Here they meet* at tlje hands of tfee pitying moun- 
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taineer&y the\lasfc offices ^cif Chrit&iarti cb&rity — a 
^ra,ve in th£ neartest soft esa rth, with no other cere* 
monial than the lmmfcfe peasant’s prayer* Here 
they lie* tocoffincd, uhkfrnentoed, unclaimed by 
mourning friends, starting like sudden spectres of 
death from the depths of the ocean, to excite a 
wild fear, a passing thought of pH}, a tain an 
quiry in the hamiet, and then sink into the earth 
in mystery and in silence, to be no more remem- 
bered on its surface. 

The obscurity which envelopes the hist 017 ol 
those unhappy strangers affords a subject to the 
speculative traveller, on which he may give tree 

u 

play to the wings of his imagination. Few, 
indeed, can pass these deserted sepulchres without 
endeavouring for a moment to penetrate in fancy 
the darkness, which' enshrouds the fate of their 
mouldering tenants ; without beholding the pro- 
gress of the ruiii that struck from bepeath the 
voyagel’s fdfct, the.ft-m and lofty fabric to which 
he had confidently trtisted 1 his existence, without 
hearing ,lhe shrieks of the despairing crew, and 
tlje stern and bprrid burst of the roused-up ocean. 
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as it dealt the last stroke up On the groaning jtira- 
bers of the wreck, and scattered the whole pile far 
and wide, in countless atoms, upon the boiling ' 
surface ofthe deep. And, again, without turning 
in thought to the fer-aVay homes, ft which the 
tale of the wanderers was never told— to the f»ale 
young widflw that dreamed herself still a wife, 
and lived on, from morn to morn, in the fever of 
a vain suspense — to the helpless parent, that still 
hoped for the offices of filial kindness from the 

hand that was now mouldering in a di&tant grave ; 

• , 

and to the social fire-side, ovcr’whose evening pas- 
times the long bilence of an absent friend had 
thrown a gloom, that the certainty of woe or 
gladness could never remove. 

Among tlioge nameless tombs, within the* space 
of the last few years, the widow*of a fisherman, 
named Reardon* was observed to spend a great 
portion pf her time. Her huskifnd^had died young, 
perishing in a sudden stoftn, wliifeh fefrept his 1 

canoe from the coast* side* tnta the waste of sea 

• • 

beyond at $ *and Ms wife was left to, inhabit a 
small cottage near Jhe crags, a$d to support^ by 
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the labour of her hands, an only child, who was 
destined to inherit little more than the blessing, 
' the virtue, and the affections of his parent. The 
poor widow endeavoured to procure a subsistence 
for her boy hud for herself, by gathering the help 
which was thrown upon the crags, and which 
was bunted for the purpose of manufacturing 
soap from its ashes ; while the youth employed hie 
yet unformed strength in tilling the small garden, 
that was confined by a quickset hedge, at their 
cottage side. They were fondly attached, and 
toiled incessantly to obtain the means of comfort, 
rather for each other than for themselves j but, 
with all their exertions, fortune left them in the 
rearward of l»er favour. The mother beheld, with 
a mother’s agony, the youthful limbs and features 
of her boy exhibit the sickly effects of habitual 
privation, and habitual toil ; while' the son mourn- 
ed to see the feebleness of a premature old age 
begin to'Steaf'upon doe health and rigour of his 
parent. 

In these difficulties, a prospect of certain ad- 
vantage and probable good fortune, induced the 
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young man to Leave his mother and Sis native 
country for tome years. The distresses and dis- 
turbances which agJtated that unhappy land," 
pressed so heavily upon the fortunes of many fa- 
milies *>f the middle, as well as the "lower rank, 
that great numbers were found to embrace* the 
opportunity of improvement, which the coloniza- 
tion of the new world held out for their advan- 
tage. Among those who emigrated, was the fa- 
mily under whom the Reardons held their little 

cottage ; and with them it was, that the young 

* . • 

man determined to try his fortune in a happier 

region* Having arranged their affairs “so as to 

# 

secure his widbwed parent against absolute po- 
verty, they separated with many tears, the mother 
blessing her son as she committed him to the 
guardianship of Providence, *and the son pledging 
himself to returfl to her assistance so soon # a«* he 
had obtained the means of providing her the com- 
forts necessary for her old agt. * " * * 

His success, though gAciua], was complete. 

• • 

The biessiagS' of the young Tobias fell upon the 
wobk of his hands, ajtd his industry, because tcdl 
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dire^jd, w^pr;odi*ctiv<?, even beyond his expec- 
tations. Instead of lingering like many of his 
1 fellow-palps in the sea^port towns, where they 
were detained by idleness, and that open-mouthed 
folly, which persuades riien that fortune may be 
found without the pain of seeking, young Rear- 
don proceeded at once into the new settlements, 
where human industry is one of the most valua- 
ble and valued commodities. In a little time, lie 
/ 

was enabled to remit a considerable portion of bis 
earnings to his poor mother, and continued from 
lime to time, to increase his contributions to her 
comfort, 'until at length the abundance of his 
prosperity was such, as to enable him to relin- 
quish the pursuit of gain, and to fulfil the promise 
he had made at parting. 

He did pot feturn &one. With the full appro- 
bation tbe P° or widow, he had' joined his fate 
to that of a young' person in the, settlement whenj 
‘ he dweltj whose dispositions were ip every way 
analogous %o hip own,’ apd wjio only excelled him 
io the superior ease and comfort jof' her circum- 
sjtgggps. Previews to his return, he wrote to the 
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poor widow, to inform her, fhkt in less than two 
months from that time, with the blessing of 
Providence, her daughter-in-law, her two grand- 
children, tnd her son, would meet beneath the 

/ * * 

roof of her ancient dwelling. 

Fancy, if you can, the anxiety with which the 

m 

poor widow looted out for t^jis long expected 

time. The assistance which the affectionate exile 

had been able to afford her, was such as to raise 

* 

her to a state of comparative affluence in her 
neighbourhood, and to render her independent of 
the hard and servile toil by which she had been 
accustomed to gain a livelihood. Her cottage was 
wholly changed in its appearance, and had the 
honour of being frequently selected for a night’s 
lodging by her landlord’s agent, and other great 
men, who passed through that lon<*fy district. A 
few flowers sprung up in her sail} fringed gar- 
den, which w ere not the less tenderly cherished, 

0 * » »• 

that the seeds from which they grew, were trans- 
mitted from the gmigrapt’s garden in the other 
hemisphere. Her life, up to the moment when 
she received this joyous letter, Ljtd been calmly 
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and sadly happy* She debited forward 'Hvith a 
serene feeling of mingled hope and resignation, to 
the day of her son’s return, and never once suf- 
fered the eagerness of her affection tq^utstep her 
gratitude to Heaven, and her entire dependence 
upon the divine will* 

But, forgive a mother’s fondness !— There are 
few hearts in which the affections of the world 
and of nature are so entirely held under subjec- 
tion by the strong hand of reason and of faith, 
that they cannot be moved to a momentary forget- 
fulness of duty, by a sudden and startling occa- 
sion. After the widow had heard the letter read, 
in which her eon announced his approaching 
return, the quiet of her life was for a time dis- 
turbed. She thought of heaven indeed, and pray- 
ed even more fervently than before $ but the burn- 

e 

ing fever that possessed her heart, showed that its 
confidence wa$ qualified. In the hours of devo- 
tion, she of£cn found hen thoughts wandering, 

* 

from that Being whose breath could still or trou- 
ble the surface of the ocean, far over the wide 
waters themselves, to meet th? vessel that was fly- 
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ing to her with the tidings of bliss. She shud- 
dered as she went, morn after morn, to the cliff- 
head, and cast her cyeiT on, the graves of the ship- 
wrecked vqyagers, which were scattered along the 
turf-mountain on which pHe trod. In (he silence 
of the night, when she endeavoured^to drown h*er 
anxieties in Sleep, imagination did but overact the 
part with which it had tcrriiLed her waiting. 
Stormy seas and adverse winds — a ship straining 
against the blast, with her deck coveted with pale 
an<J frighted faces, among^ which she seemed to 
detect those of her son, and of his family — winds 
hissing through the creaking yards— and waves 
tossing their horrid heads aloft, and roaring for 
their prey. Such were the visions that beset the 
bed of the longing mother, and made the night 

ghastly to her eyes. When*she lsty awake, the 

•» 

rustling >of a sudden wind among the green boughs 
at her window, made her start,* apd sit erect iu 
her bed} nor would she agaiif telurn to rest until 
she had opened the # little ^ casement, and satisfied 
herself, by waving her hand abroad in the night 
air, that her alarm occasioned by one of its 
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fairest and most favourable motions, j So indeed 
it was. The Almighty, a$ though to convince 
her how far she was from conjecturing aright the 

quarter from winch calamity might visit hei^ bade 

« ^ *** 
the wind£ blow, during the whole of that period, 

in the manner which, had they been in her own 
keeping, she would have desired. Her acquaint- 
ances and neighbours all seemed to share in her 
anxiety. The fishermen, after they had drawn 
up their canoes at evening, were careful on their 
way homeward, to drop in at the widow Reardpn’* 
door, and let her know wbat vessels had entered 

the neighbouring river in the course of the day, 

% 

or had appeared in the offing. She was constant 
ly cheered with the assurance that fairer weather 
for a homeward bound ship, or more likely to 
continue, wiis nevcf known before. Still, never- 
theless, the poor woman’s heart was not at peace, 
and the days anti nights lagged along v^ith an un- 
accusttfined !ioavi»aes. 

One night in particular, towards the end of the 

• • 

second.month, appeared to linger & very btrange- 

ly, that the widow thought^the morn would uever 
./ * 
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dawn. An unusual daftness seemed to brood 

,i , * 

o\er the world; and sJie lay awake, gazing with 
longing eyes toward the little window through 
which the* tin’s earliest rjjys were used to greet 
her in her waking. * 

On a sudden, she heard ^ oices outside the win- 
dov, . Alive to the slightest circumstance that 
was unusual, she arose, all dark as it was, threw 
on her simple dress in ha&te, and groped her waj 
to the front door of the dwelling. She recognised 
the voice of a friendly neighbour, and opened the 
door, supposing that he might have some inte- 
resting intelligence to communicate. She judged 
correctly. 

“ Good news ! good news 1 Mrs. Reardon ; and 
I give you joy of them this morning. What will 
jou ghe me foretelling you who is in that small 
boat at the shore ? 9J 9 

9 

“ That small boat ! — what > — wljpre ? ” 

* p * ** 

“ Below there, ma’api, wh^re I’m pointing my 
finger. t)on’t you# see them coming up the crag 
towards you J ” 

“ I cannot — t cannot — it is so dark—” t*he 
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widow replied, endeavouring to penetrate the 
gloom. 

“ Dark ! And the broad sun shining down 
upon them this whole day !” ' 

“ Day ! The Sun ! O my almighty Father, 
save me !” — 

“ What’s the matter? Don’t you see them, 
ma'am?” 

“See them?” the poor woman exclaimed, 
placing her hands on her eyes and shrieking aloud 
in her agony— “ Oh ! I shall never see him more 1 
— I am dark and blind !” 

The peasant started back and blessed ltimself. 
The next instant the poor widow was caught in 
the arms of her son. 

“ Where is she ? My mother ! O my darling 
mother, 1 am come back to you ! Look ! I have 
kept my word/' 

She strove, with a sudden effort of self-Vestraint, 
to keep her misfortune secret, and wept without 
speaking, upon the neck of her long absent rela- 
tive, wKo attributed her tears to an excess of 

it ' 

happiness. But when he presented his young 
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wife and, called her atteqfion to thev bappy laughr- 
ing faces and healthful cheeks of their children, 

* 

the wandering of her eyes and the confusion of 
her ipanng- left it no longer possible s retain the 
secret. * * 

" My good, kind boy,” said shp, laying her 
hand heavily on his arm — fC yq^i are returned to 
my old arms once more, and I am grateful for it— 
but we cannot expect to have all we wish for in 
this world. O my poor boy, I can never see you 

— I can never see your children ! I am blind.” 

• * 

The young man uttered a horrid and piercing 
cry, while he tossed his clenched hand above his 
head and stamped upon the earth in sudden an- 
guish. “ Blind * my mother!” he repeated — 
“ Oh‘, heaven, is this the end of all my toils and 
wishes * To come home an5 fmd’*hcr dark for 
ever ! Is it for Ihis that I have prayed and la- 
boured ? f Blind and dark ! O my poor mother ! 
Oh, heaven ! O mother, mother !” * ** 

“ Hold, now, my^hoy — -wfiere are you 7 What 
way is that fof* a Christian to talk ? Come near 
me, and let me touch^your hands.— iPon’t add to 
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my sorrows, Richard, $iycM14, by uttering a 

Word against the WiR of Heaven .—Where are you? 

1 

Come neait me* Let me hear you say thfct you are 
resigned to this and all other visitations of the 
great Lord of all light* Say this, my child, and 
your virtue lyill be dearer to me than my eyes ! 
Ah, my good Righard, you may be sure the Al- 
mighty never strikes us except it is for our sins, or 
for our good. I thought too much of you, my 
child, and the Lord saw that my heart was straying 
to the world again, and he has struck me for the 
happiness of both. Let me hear you say that you 
are satisfied. I can see your heart still, ai:d that is 
dearer to ine than your person. Let me see it as 
good and dutiful as I knew it before you left me.” 

The disappointed exile supported her in his 
arms. — “W611, — well, — my poor mother,” he said, 
a I am satisfied. Since you are the chief sufferer 
and shew no discontent, it Would be too unreason- 
able tKat t should^Wrmttf, The will of Heaven 
w <* 

be done ! — but it is a bitter-bitter stroke.” 
Again I ie folded bis dark parent tolritf bosom and 
wept aloud, while bis wife’ Retiring softly ' to a dfc- 
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tanoe, hid her face in ^er cloak;' Her "children 
clung with fear and anxiety to her side, and gazed 
with affrighted faces upon the afflicted mother 
and $K)n. ,, 

But they were not forgotten, — Aft&r she had 
repeatedly embraced her recovered child, the 
good m idowP remembered her quests. She ex- 
tended her arms towards that part of the room at 
which she heard the sobs and moaning* of the 
} ouugor mothei . k Ms that my daughter’s \ nice ? ’ ’ 
she ashed — “ place her in mj arms, Bichard, 
Let me feel the mother of youi* children upon mj 
bosom.’' The young woman flung hertself into 
the embrace of the aged w idow . — •** Young and 
fair, I am sure/’ the latter continued, passing her 
wasted fingers over the blooming cheek of the 
good American, u 1 can feel the r,#ses upon this 
check. I am ceflain. But what are these? — 
Tears ? ^ly good child, you blufuld dry our tear, 
instead of adding to them. Whereait yOBr chil- 
dren ? Let me eqe-J-ah ! flfy heart — let me feel 
0 • 

Jthwjij I msaA — Let me ink? them in my arnjfc. 
My little ^pgels ! OK S if I could only open q ty 
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eyes for doe moment to^look upon you nil — but 
for time tittle instant — I would dose them again 
for the Tostiof any life, and think myself happy. 
If it had happened only one day— one^jmur. after 
yonr arrival— but the will of Heaven he done ! 
perhaps even this moment, when we think our* 
selves most miserable. He is preparing for us some 
hidden blessing.” 

Once more the pious widow was correct in her 
conjecture. It is true, that day, which all hoped 
should be a day of rapture, was spent by the re- 
united family in tears and mourning. But Pro- 
vidence did not intend that creatures who had 
served him so faithfully, should be visited with 
more than a temporary sorrow, for a slight and 
unaccustomed transgression. 

The news "of the' widow’s misfortune spread 
rapidly through the country, andexcited universal 
sympathy — for fow refuse their commiseration to 
a fellcriv cteature’e v sorrow— even of those who 

would accord a tardy 1 and measured sympathy to 

\ 

his good, fortune. Among those who heard with 
real pity the story of lhelr distress, was a surgeon 
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wljo resided in the neighbourhood, and who felt 
all that enthusiastic devotion to his art, which its 

to 

high importance to the welfare of mankind was 

calculated, to excite in a generous mind. This 

^ * 

gentleman took dn early opportunity *of visiting 

the old widow when she was alone in the cottage. 

The simplicity with which shj told her story, 

and the entire resignation v liich she expressed, 

interested and touched him deeply. 

■ 

u It is not over with me yet, sir,” she con- 
cluded, u for still, "when {he family are talking 

• * 

around me, I forget that I am blind ; and when I 
hear my son saj something pleasant, I 'turn to 
see the smile upon his lips $ and when the dark- 
ness reminds me of my loss, it fceems as if I lost 
my bight over again !” 

The surgeon discovered, oh examination, that 
the blindness was occasioned by a disease (jailed 
cataract, tfwMeh obscures, by an'mjhealthy secre- 
tion, the lucid brightness of' the crystalline lens 
(described in a former chapter,) and obstructs the 
entrance of tfle rays of light. The improvements 
which modern practitioners have made in this sci- 
b 2 , 
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eoce, render' thiadisease^. wliich was once held to 
be incurable, now comparatively easy of removal. 

a 

The surgeon perceived at once by the condition of 
tiie eyes* that, by the abstraction of tfej injured 
lens* he cbuld restore sight to the afflicted wi- 
dow. 

Unwilling* however* to excite het hopes too 
suddenly or prematurely* he began by asking her 
whether* for a chance of recovering the use of 
her eyes* she would submit to a little pain ? 

The poor woman replied* “ that if he thought 
he could once more enable her to behold her 
child and his children, she would be content to 
undergo any pain which would not endanger her 
existence.” 

“Then*” replied her visitor* “I may inform 
you* that I h&ve the strongest reasons to believe 
that I can restore your sight* provided you agree 
to place yourself at my disposal for a few days. 
I wilP provide y<At* with an apartment in my 
house, and your family shall . know nothing of it 
until the i?nre is effected.” , . ,> < 

.The widow consented,^ on that very even- 
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mg the operation was performed. The pain was 
slight, and was endured by the patient without a 
murmur. For a few days after the surgeon in- 
sisted oiwher wearing a covering over her eyes, 

• * 

until the wounds which he had found ft; necessary 
to inflict, hud been perfectly healed. 

One morfting, after he had felt her pulse and 
made the necessary inquiries, he said, while he 
held the hand of the widow — 

u I think we may now venture with safety u. 
remove the covering. Compose yourself, now 
my good old friend, and suppress all emotion. 
Prepare your heart for the reception of a great 
happiness.” 

The poor woman clasped her hands firmly to- 
gether, and moved her lips as if in prayer. At 

the same moment the covering fellYrom her brow, 

•• 

and the light burst in a joyous flood up$n her 
soul, 'She sat for an instant fie^ildered mid in- 
capable of viewing any object with "distinctness. 
The first on which her eyes reposed, was the 
figure of a young man bending his gaze with an 
intense and ecstatic fondness upon hers, and ! u r ith 
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Wb aims outstretched a^, if to' anticipate the re- 
cognition. The fhee, though changed and bunned 
» * 
since she had known it, was still familiar to her. 

She started from her seat with a wHd cry of f joy, 
and cast hc'rself upon the bosom of her son. 

She embraced him repeatedly, then removed 
him to a distance, ^thai she might have the oppor- 
tunity of viewing him with greater distinctness— 
and again, with a burst of tears, dung herself upon 
his neck. Other voices, too, mingled with theirs. 
She beheld her daughter and their children wait- 
ing eagerly for her caresH. She embraced them 
all, returning from each to each, and perusing 
their faces and persons as if she would never 
drink deep enough of the cup of rapture which 
her recovered sense afforded her. The beauty of 
the young mother — the fresh and rosy colour of 
the children — the glossy brightness of their hair — 
their smiles — their movements of joy— alhofforded 
subjects for' delight ^and admiration, such as she 
might never have experienced, had she never con* 
sidered them in the light of blessings lost for 
life. The surgeon, who thohght that the con- 
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sciousncss of % sti^nger’s presence might impose a 
restraint upon the feelings pf the patient and her 
friends; retired into a distant corner, where he be- 
heldj no^ without tears, the scene of happiness 
which he had been made 'instrumenW- in confer- 
ring. • 

“ Richard*” said the widow, as she laid her hand 
upon her son’s shoulder and locked into his eyes, 
£C did I not judge aright, when I said, that even 
when we thought ourselves most miserable, the 
Almighty might have been preparing for us some 
hidden blessing "> Were we ill the right to mur- 
mur v 

The young man withdrew his arms from his 
mother, clasped them before him, and bowed 
down his head in silence. 
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*Cf)e fHrdjamam of jEttartng. 


The inquiries of those illustrious persons, 

» 

whose labours have thrown a light on the hidden 
wonders of nature, and reveal'ecl to men so many 
secret benefits of their Creator, have not so suc- 
cessfully unravelled the mechanism of hearing a*, 
that of sight. The apparatus which they had to 
examine in this instance, was much more complex, 
and more subtle in its operation 5 and another 
difficulty mig&t be found in our imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the laws of s (fund— this render- 
ing us incapable of appreciating tlie ftsea^rf many* 

portions of the org&n, which, from their form 

# » 

and position, as well as from their perfect simi- 
larity in all animals of the species, appear to be 
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indispensable to the seme. Stjll, however, enough 

t 0 

is understood of the mechanism of the part to 
excite our astonishment and admiration. 

Let us, therefore, examine how far physiologists 
have proceeded in the description of this won- 
derful instrument. 

And first, of sound itself. What light is to the 
eye, sound is to the hearing ; with this essential 
difference, however, that light has an existence 
independent of the body which we see, whereas 
sound is nothing more than the vibration of the 
body which we hear. 

To describe more particularly the nature of 

> 

sound, let us observe its progress. When a body 
ubrates, its motions are communicated to tin 
air around it, and transmitted in straight lines on 
dll sides. Tlr&s, whfcn the string of a harp is 
struck ( at a distance of five or more feet from our 
ear, it communicates its vibrations to thf inter - 
' mediate‘*air, \n hicb aghin transmits them through 
the organ of hearing tft'tho seat of sensation itself, 
witlxin the brain. Enough maybe Said f<r my 
purpose of the nature of sound itself, when I in- 
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form you that when a body vibrates slowly it 
produces a low sound ; quickly, a high, or shrill 
sound. 

r Hie ejjfV is, like the organ of sight, a mechanical 
instrument of a peculiarly delicate construction, 
placed before a white fibre called the auditory, or 
acoustic nArve. It is divide^ by physiologists 
into three parts — the outward ear, the middle 
ear, and the internal ear. 

The outward car comprises the wing, or pavil- 
ion, and the outer auditory labyrinth. 

The middle ear comprises the drum and the 
bony chain, (consisting of the hammer, the anvil, 
the round bone, and the stirrup). 

The internal ear is composed of the worm and 
the vestibule, in which latter are found the ends 
of the acoustic nerve floating hi a tlfin fluid, which 
fills up all the cai itics of the internal ear. 9 

These, constitute the principal portions of the 
apparatus. Let us now con{fcruplatef in Succes- 
sion, the uses of each* partTfor the transmission 

0 t 

of sound. 

The vibrations of* the air, or, it may be t>aid, 
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the rays ofsfmnd proceeding ,$nm a. ribriding 

object f«m in tfce first instance, wpoe the wh»g, 

Or pavilion of the ear, which* by. it* shape, is 

well adapted for collecting a*d -dbcctragthein to 

the mouth pf the outer Auditory labyrinth, which 

terminates at 4be dram of ,the ear. The outward 

ear, comprising these two .portions, has been 
« 

fatniliarly compared to a hearing trumpet, nor is 
the similitude objectionable, The wing itself if 
fitted for assisting the vibrations of the ah, being 
a fine, elastic gristle, covered with a very delicate 
skin, and not, in any instance, enveloped in fiat, 
which would diminish its capability of vibration. 
In like manner fat is always excluded from the 
labyrinth of the ear, and for the seme reason. 

The drum, (the first part pf the middle ear 
which receives the* vibrating sounds from the 
outer labyrinth,) consists of a cavity separated 
from this labyrinth by .a thin elastic membrane, 
whtoiTi* bquivalejait to tjbh, parchment that is 
drawn Across the bfchd of a,, drum*. This mem- 
brane b -capable of transmitting the vjhcatiops 
with groat totality, 'being of ^4ry and brittle tfe. 





sue, Without fibre*, '*ierw»i w Wood-v*«s6l$i ‘and 
having neriuagJHke- it id the Whole kingdom of the 
human economy. Iifcas; n*»eovevthe p«we* of 
mo<$fyi% the'rt^B Of etttmd « the fe sine manner 
as the iris does those of fight in their passage. I 
will explain *to you how this is performed. 

A sound either too grave or Job shrill has the 
same injurious effect on rite ear that a ray of light 
too feeble of too brilliant has on the organ of 
sight. In order,* therefore, to Enable the ear to 
accommodate itself to the different degreed of 
sound, when they approach to an injurious ex- 
treme, the membrane of the dram has the power 
# 

of being slackened so as to diminish the number 
of vibrations When they are too shrill, or stretched 
and tightened so as to multiply them when they 
are too grave. This effort of*the etfr, however. Is 
only supposed to take place when the sounds are 
ia> a painful' extreme* either Of* shrillness or of 
gravity j for it would he a" refinement of conjec- 
ture, ’ unsupported 'by experiment, to Say that the 
ear 'addpts ^ig 'metrihwitte ko SVery variety of 
stthftd' Wlach'it rtferi'sffes. It i&steMsttih/ however. 
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that it exerts in many Instances this self-pro- 
tecting power, for the ear is often much pained 
by a sudden and loud noise, from which, if it had 
been previously expected, it would have suffered 
little or nothing. 

The vibrations are now transmitted by the mem- 
brane across the javity of the drum, by means of 
the air with which this cavity is filled. But a 
more distinct and exact conductor is found in a 
chain of small bones which extends from the 
membrane of the drupi across the cavity to a 
membrane called the oval window, by which the 
drum is shut on the opposite side. The first of 
these bones, which is called the hammer, is fas- 
tened by the handle to the centre of the mem- 
brane of the drum — and by the head to one end 
of the anvil, another small bone of a pyramidical 

# i 

shape; which is united at the further end to a 

i 

small bone calfcd the round bone, (aboufrihe size 

i. ' % N. 

of a grain of snipe shot)* This again is united 

^ 4 

to the head of another bone ^called the stirrup, 
which has its base inserted into tlxe membrane 
abevementioned, which closes the oval window. 
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This dhaiuof bonesy befjjdestheir power of trans- 
mitting, and, some 4ay t oftolatgifcgthe vibra- 
tions, has also that of - pressing cm the ovalwin- 
dow, so «s to oondenSe the fluid that is contained 
in the internal ear, and thus diminish when oc- 
casion requires the intensity of vibration in the 
round win4bw* a membrane yhich diodes the 
worm of the ear from the cavity of the drum. 

To describe the progress of the vibrations more 
clearly, I will say there are two openings by 

which they can pass from the cavity of the drum 

• * 

into the internal ear. One is the oval window 

which looks into the vestibule, the other is the 

» 

round window which looks into the worm. The 
worm and the vestibule afterwards communicate 
by another opening further in. 

V&e now come to the internal ear/ of which less 

•• 

is understood than of the other portions of the 

•f * * 

organ. * The worm, however, ^is supposed, from 
its spiral form, and the weU-lcnown power which 
bodies of this shap^, poss^a$8*ln producing rever- 
berationto ekerciBe a strong influence upon the 
sounds winch it reeetves. ;Both the worm and. 
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the Vestibule 4u» , filied v ^ifb*ft thin fluids vbieh, 
beings better conductor of sound than aia^ Is also 
calculated to transmit it with greater accuracy to 
the acoustic nerve, the ends of which am floating 
in the liquid. 

r 

To understand in the dearest manner all that 
is known or conjectured of the use of the internal 
ear, imagine the vestibule to be a large hall, and 
the worm a spiral gallery opening into it, on one 
side; while, on the other, are three other gal- 
leries* - of a semicircular form, having their ends 
also opening into the Vestibule* Imagine now, 

how loud file sounds must be in the centre of that 

* 

hall, which receives them after they have been re- 
verberated through all those galleries. How much 
greater, when we reflect that this hall and gal- 
leries are filled with* liquid, which to known to be 
a much better conductor of sound, than air. 

Thus we have "seen that the rays of round, in 
^ , < s 

passing from the vibrating;- b&ject,' &a& in the first 
place upob the pqvii^.ttewfatg of rim ear, by 


i * 
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which they hre tfansferrjd. rtf the. voter baditory 
labyrinth; thence, b£ the membrane of thedrum, 
through the cavity, and by the chain of small 
bone* above described, to the round and oval 
windows, by which they are again ttfroWn into 
the worm and vestibule, where they find the au- 
ditory nerve,* which is supposed fo convey the im- 
pression to the mind. 

This constitutes all that is known of the phe- 
nomena of hearing. I speak not of those parts of 
the organ which are supposed to aid the sense, 
though the precise mode of their operation is not 
understood, as the mastoid cello, & c., which are 
disposed with such an appearance of design as to 
leave no doubt of their having some specific in- 
fluence upon the vibrations of sound. 

There are, moreover, in the bur, a# in the eye, 
several cmnimstances of a protecting peovidepce, 

THe orifice# Of the labyrilrtlw/and other camies 
of the ear, one protected by^S&r position from the 
intrusion of diftt, and other foreign particles, float* 
ing in the air, the eCtatSctfof' which with the menu- 
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brane of the drum would Re productive of excessive 
pain, and. perhaps, of same inflammatory, disease* 
But a still more efficient safeguard is found in the 
cerumen, or ear-wax, a yeUow, <jily fluid, ^hich 
is secreted^from the sides of the outer labyrinth, 

4C 

aud .which entangles and destroys those insects 
which are continually floating in the 'atmosphere. 
It is a property of this , liquid to thicken on ex- 
posure to the air, which renders it the more effec- 
tual in producing this latter effect. Perhaps* also, 
its extreme bitterness,, may have some effect in 
preventing insects of a larger size from , pene- 
trating into the labyrinth, and wounding the ear* 
It, has* moreover, the direct effect of keeping the 
sides of the labyrinth in that state of moistness 
which is necessary to their vibrating with, due 
facility. . ‘ , *, * # , ,■ - • •' 

It,, was necessary that the cavity of the drum 
should he always filled with air of a certain tem- 
perafure ;^because^if the latter varied, its influence 
on the transmission ' of sound must be likewise 
altered** The reason of this alteration is, that air 
in a condensed state vibrated with greater rapidity 
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than air in a state of yarfef&ction ? condensation 
being, in fact, to air, what tightening is to the 
string of a violin. 

T» pmvide against any inconvenience of this 

• • » 

kind, there is an orifice called the Eustachian tube, 

„ » 

which leads from the throat to the cavity of the 
drum of the # ear ; and by which t^iat cavity is con- 
stantly supplied with air. The blood-vessels 
which surround tin? part, preserve it in the neces- 
t^ary state of warmth, and consequent rarefaction, 
which is never increased ojr diminished in a per- 
fect ear. It is by means of this tube that where 
the membrane of the drum is torn or destroyed* 
persons are enabled to emit smoke through the 
outer labjrinth. 

1 have now endeavoured to explain to you in 

terms as familiar as I could select, trie mechanism 

•» 

of the instrument. In my next I will dwell a little 
on the tofcJectB and uses of the sense. 
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j 

fflteejs of faring. 


None of the organs of sense, besides the eye, 
combines within itself the two faculties of per- 
ception and expression. In the latter faculty of 
indicating the passions of the soul, the eye stands 
alone and supreme above all the rest. It affords 
us a certain key to the character and feelings of 
those with whom we associate, and enables us to 
understand mueh,that language itself could never 
communicate . 

Were I therefore fecHned to^itSi ou^ any ^ar- 
tfoufaar mteUeetual protfeiee % which this sense is 
the chief minister, f weuM say that it is to the 
imckrstandmg what Urn eye k to the actions— 
its principal object being the acqak&km of ltapw- 
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ledge. This at least 1» the case in a state of 

society. A blind mail may be educated without 

any difficulty, and may even attain the highest 

degree of fapie and distinction in the ‘Walls of 

literature and science (as has been demonstrated 

in the instances of the philosopher Saundcr^on ; 

« 

the blind poet Flachlock, mentioned by Burke ; 
and a celebrated traveller in our own tim^s) ; but 
eteuwilh all the pains that tyue been taken in 
institutions established for the purpose, we lnwe 
no parallel instances' amongst those to whom 
nature has denied the faculty of hearing. 

That iufinite ^ strict} of sound* which exercise** 
so lively an influence oil our passions, and bj 
means of which so much useful knowledge is im- 
parted to the mind, depends for its existence upon 
this organ. It is e\ cn capable o£ snpplj ing more 
sublime conccpt^ohs to the imagination than that 
of sight. yWh&'i oapeentrationof terrific spectacles 
can produce on the mind pi a deaf man that feel*- 
iu<r of intolerable excitement atid anxiety which 
a blind man experiences when he hears for the 
first, time the sounds of a thunder-storm gathering 
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aboyc bis head ? Is not the idea of the trumpet 
which ‘shall wake the desCflj (e when the mystery 
of God shall be finished/' one of the moat awful 
that is associated with our anticipations of that 
dreadfully glorious time > 

In this sense, as in that of sight, we are struck 
by the dimifiutive size of the yrgan, when con- 
trasted with the magnitude of the ideas which it 
can receive and impart. The atmosphere is agi - 
tated by a tliundcr-storm — the heavens arc con- 
vulsed around us from one Jiorizon to the other — * 
all nature is terrified by the tremendous sounds — * 
j et the whole is received on a membrane, the di- 
mensions of which do not exceed those of a split 
pea. 

By appealing through the medium of this sense 
to our mental passions, the poet is enabled to 
wield them at his pleasure. By this he acquires 
the po we* of raising or of soothing oi^r thoughts, 
by the gi^mdeur or the melody of his verse. By 
this he cmy fill our njimJs with a pleasing terror, 
when he sing? of tfie awful conges of nature — pr 
lull them into $ delicious peace and admiration, 
f 2 
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sKhen lie celebrates fjefgepjtjpr beauty. , By f this, 
he pan startle hr in our Chambers with the i-oar of 

' ** m i 

aagry bfydowe— the clattering of ^ddpp thunder spy- 
the explosion of mines — thq pealing of artillery — 
the crash 'of warring elements jj or refresh our 
spirits amid the agitations of a worldly life, with 
the sounds of pastoral innocence and 'simplicity — 
the murmuring of summer streamlets — the whis- 
perfiig of summer winds — the singing of birds — 
and other peace-breathing som^d*, which he re- 
calls to our recollection, and even imitates hi their 
effect upon our minds, by the varied harmony of 
hjs numbers. 

The musician also, in a more especial manner, 
is indebted to this sense for the influence which 
he can exert over our nature. That dexterous 


arrangement and correspondence of sounds* which 

f** 

are .capable, without being in anjr way addressed 


to our understanding, of exciting so many lively 

v ««» > ‘ > ) w i, H, 1 I 

emotion^ within bur minds, are entirely the off- 

* \ , > v 

spring of this -sense! And if it served no other, 
w f < * >«}«•».».*, m uuj, 

and no 1 higher p^?|^e than this alone, of furnish- 

ing n^ddndwiih ^ 
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anti tinals of the^wbrlds 'W$4tilll ihirfely find 

ample causfe for gsatitude 1 f ld the eri'dijfwithertt. ^ 

How ndui'y 1 ktt abhing heart l&s ftiunil reWW— how 

it mind has enlivened — how 

many a ragged nature has been so&etf&I*— how 

many a cruel purpose has been diverted and 

disarmed by the mediation tft this flnchantltig art ! t 

On the field of war. When all things 'round are 

overcast with a hue of death and ruin ; and when 

even reason, duty, and the love of country itself, 

are insufficient to prevent -the spirits fitoto sinking 

at flight 'of the terrible pomp of destruction that 

stalks around, /he sound of the fife and drum is 

able to confirm the staggering soul, to arouse 

the drooping energies of the heart, {did hurry 

them onto an intoxication of bravery and defiance, 

which ail the jjersuasions of Reason Could never 

have produced. ' Tn the bosom of dfofliCsth: life, 

\ is'the 'm&&**** rtion of this • 

n* 'fMUc • v. »•* i Lit*, i* . 

science, in strengthening the bonds Of social 

< nft on h )r,»f i v.if.'h _ . ... , 

, lpve. and in cheering the exertion $ of industry ! 
The poor artisan, who is |pd by the labour of his 

u l * if* I* wn J ^ f 

hands, forgets his toil while Be unburthens his 
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heart hi ! ‘song 3 tfod the $nd fkiher, b or brotW, 
fefe! their aflfectldh sfensiBfy lhfcreaked, When the 
object of their care is chdhning the hours away 
with a melody of other times. In the teihple* of 
the "living <3od, when the mind is distracted by 
the memory of earthly cares, or the assaults of 
indolence and tepidity, the choir, and’ the organ, 
are used to direct its attention, and to elevate its 
aspirations. Here, too, they are made to offer to 
the Supreme Being a faint echo of that homage 
which he receives, in* it! perfection, from the 
seraphim in Heavm. How precious, therefore, 
is this art, which is capable of soothing the un- 
happy, of refreshing the weary, of softening the 
hard of heart ; of reanimating n dropping cou- 
rage ^ of strengthening a social affection ; of in- 
spiring a lukewarm devotion, and of investing even 
labour itself with a multitude of pfoaSing ’ ’and 
cheerful hssociatfJtss 1 ' 

r 

Nay, so direct 'and ‘mystical Is the Jnflueooe 
which this stSehee of ‘aoti&flsu&ttri* upon our na- 
ture, tiwl madness has yielded totiu skill* of the 
musician ; and the vibration of a few chords has 
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bee? able fo uqhkq&tbe |aaj^c pc?tal? of rea- 
son fifereelf., Tq exgr ea? its power by that pietbod *“ 
of lively allegory in wbte|i they were so profits#*, 
the jmaieuts have represented the inanimate world 
obeying tjb© harp pf Orpheus, and incfcldiog itself 
to his wishes. . * % . 

- t 1 * 

This sense is likewise mo^ efficient for our 
self- preservation. Scarce a day passes on which 
it does not warn yon of some danger 'or annoyance, 
more or leas important, which menaces you from 

without. The sense of insecurity which yon will 

• • 

experience on voluntarily depriving yourself of its 
exercise for aiyr portion of time, will furnish the 
most convincing argument of its utility. 

It is capable of being excited to a still more 
exquisite feeling of pleasure than the sense of 
sight, This has been proved by the experiment 
of the (leaf man, mentioned by Professor Percy, 
who oDUined the faculty of hg^jpg suddenly and 
at * mature, age. The ,e«n#a&ona. which He’expe-* 
rieneed an hearingjor tl$e Urst tuna the notes of a 
musical' Instrument wfere ?<* exquisite as hlm°stf,to 
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approach <* ’degree ef-detitintn. ' Mb tub* Slid 'that 
the seme ecsteqref hapjdness was mahifmkd by 
the celebrated yonth who waa restored to sight by 
Cheaelden, although he dees «ot appear, to have 
been de fidtflt either in intelligence or sensibility. 

' It is the foundation of language itself — the ori- 
gin of that universal compact by whith men bare 
agreed to fiat on certain sounds as the signs of 
their ideas, and by which each is enabled to ’com- 
municate to the other his thoughts— his know- 
ledge— > a na his affections, by a course so lucid 
and so direct. Oratory, that science so essentia! 
in the government of nations, and so useful in the 
promulgation offU to rality and religion, b$r the im- 
pressive combination which it presents of natural 
and artificial language, is also the offspring of 
this sense. ‘ * 

Suppose poetry, musk, oratory, and language it- 
self, to be at onre tart to the world, andwhutasub- 
traction do we make from the sup) of human hap- 
piness and intelligence | The meet umvcrsal ve- 
hicle of knowledge at present employed in society 
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wwld be at-osco destroys*!, m d tfcf fei|p4a*k>u,«f 
the great mass of <w j^«W .eiycymenta fok&fZm 
^way. > * * * 

BytSp proportion as it is capable of adminis- 
tering to the improvement both of pujwnorals and 
our happiness, k is likewise adapted for the de- 
struction ojMhe oue and of the other. It was into 

t 

the ear of Eve that the serpent first poured the 
poison of sin and death. It was under the pro* 
tent of knowledge that he tempted her — and that 

example has not taught men to view the pretext 

* • 

with greater suspicion. Mistake me not, my gen-, 
tie friend, I am no advocate Of ignorance and in- 
dolence, I only plead for a measured and rational 
caution in the .acquirement of information,— 

“ Learning is not to be blamed — nor the mere 
knowledge of any thing which Is godd in itself, and 
ordained by God; but a good conscience and a 
virtuouw Hfe is always to be preferred before it. 
Wkdn the day of judgment comes, we shall nftt be ' 
examined What we JmMc r&d, but what we hare 
done ; nor Bow learnedly' we have spoken, but 
* v3 
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how Teligipusly we k have lived.” Imitation of 
phri.it, booh i« chap, jin Of this we shall say 
more when we come to illustrate the faculty of. 
feeling. <r , 

Virth, thj offspring of this, m well as the 
foregoing sense, is unquestionably a source of 
pleasing recreation j but 1 cannot hold those per* 
sons blameless who suffer it to grow iuto a pas* 
Aion. Neither indeed is it easy to feel any cousi* 
durable respect for such characters. Those, who 
from the impulse of mere vanity, and without 
intending any serious benefit to their fellow-crea* 
tures or themselves, fritter away their time in 
hunting after butterflies, fossils, ‘ shells, and un 
meaning antiquities ; who would forego an essen- 
tial duty for the acquisition of a rusty intaglio, or 
battered medal; throe, likewise, who called by 
their birth and station to the 'Service of their 

r 

country, disgrace the rank, and dissipate the 
wealth which sEc'permits them to hold* by a life 
of pleasure and inutility] k ho, when they should 
labour to be thought worthy of a<pkot in the 
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councils of the nation, look fartfame jfid fevo ur> 
only as the patrons of an artist or A puhDd 


singer* and instead of shining as legislators, are 
contend to glimmer as dillettanti : such persons, 
though they should have* the virtue <ta avoid the 
paths of more shameful and licentious guftt, 
would yet find it difficult to avoid the reproach of 
having defrauded the state, and made themselves 
objects of pity to good men, and of contempt and 
derision to the learned. It is the part of a child 
to make that his business which is the recreation 
of a man. • * 


The safest rule to be adopted in this, as in all 
other transactions of life, is in the first instance, 
to fix your heart stedfastly in the luve of Ood, and 
then to do all things for his sake and to his glory, 
whether it be toil or amusement.* How tender, 
bow sublime * motive ! How much more noble 


than the slavish dread of punislftnent, useful and * 
good as that may be in itself l»I afiouid hopedbr a • 

higher reward fbr onbVrup of cold Water bestowed 

• • 

for the love of God’s goodness than if I hadgivfta 
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away Huberts frotn'a dftedritt \bm .p®wfe*>^ - A nd, 
i*lj upon it, \ that; great and tm&fefe Being dpm 
not forget the slightest action that is performed* 
the slightest word that is spoken from sachet mo- 
tive. Eveu/hough the afction should be nothing, 
the motive will be all in all sufficient. The sim- 
ple question, “ Am I pleasing God at this mo- 
ment ? Is it to the glory of God that 1 should do 
this ?” will on all occasions be a sufficient safe- 
guard to a heart that loves him with a true and ra- 
tional affection, and is resolved to prove its love by 
an observance of Ms law, and an imitation of bis 
own perfections. Conscience, that never failing 
monitor, will supply a ready unci a faithful an- 
swer. 

In a word, my dear Cyriac, turn not the gift of 
the Creator against himself. Open not that ear, 
through which the name of God vmd the story of 
his mercies first descended into your infant heart, 
to the suggestions «f vice and indolence. Should 
you at any time be tempted to abuse the gift, let 
your memory dwell fo» a moment gn what you 
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have here’Jgftrtiedidf ’Chfe dn te «k2M>>ind \jj&f pater- 

Hat eare#rlhc«Htt %he oematwetUyn' bf the'arga*£ 

% 

ami theft 'paiis? Before ’ you- Thtolvc tad misapply 
it. 

0 

' * '+> 1 
“ Tdke heed— take heed— for Heaven's sake * 

But if ye fail, remember that 1 earn’d ye. 1 ** * * 
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CHAPTER VII, 


Wf)t ®ag of ®rtab 


Long study, and the raost laborious application^ 
were necessary to obtain those honours by which 
men of learning and genius were distinguished in 
the ancient Irish colleges. These honours en- 
titled the successful candidates to take precedence 
of the warriors and nobles of the day, and to 
occupy a place which was second only to royalty 
itself. 

In the rank of the Ollamhs^ which wa& the 
highest degree conferred on the -cultivators of the < 
lighter muse, in those /undent academies, was the 
venerable and highly gifted Madagban, the Ard- 
filea, or chief poet and chronicler to the arch- 
Jting of Erin. His duty was to furnish the rhymes 
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^rtocti^' Histories of thp day'; to compose these 
martial odes Whidh were 1 set /jo 1 music and mug 
by the crotaries at harpers at the public feast* ; 
to retMn lit his memory no loss “than th^e bon* 
dred and fifty stories of part times, tor the amuse* 
ment and instruction of the people, and, in quality 
of band. Which ha added to his other accomplish- 
ments, to execute with a ready finger the most 
intricate pieces of music. ’For these. services be 
was usually rewarded, according to the custom of 
the time, with twenty- milch Moe, besides enjoy- 
ing the privilege of free entertainment for a month 
after, and the attendance of tour, and twenty ser- 
vants. Merry were the companies which Mada- 
ghan enlivened With his presence, and long were 
his narratives remembered by the hearers, for no 

* t 

one understood so well the art of conveying solid 
instruction under the gtffee of mirth, and inter- 
mingling Ms moat fancitol incidents with thaxhns 
of practical Wisdom! f 

But although he often ehfivtened the' hearts of 
others, Wi'bwii wa£ not 'without its ehres-.- IB# 
only cJiild/ a son, who he^hoped ah&M inhabit 
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talents and bis fortune, proved, to jbe^tkaf and 
dumb, and there rejoined no hope pf his advance-^ 
nujatin life. father had been all hia relatives 
descend into the tomb ^before him, and frit his 
oma life wasting rapidly away, wjthoSl any pros- 
pect of leading his son established in comforf" 
behind him? His affliction at /his circumstance 
was the keener, as the hoy was beautiful, affec- 
tionate, and intelligent, beyond many of those 
who were rising fast in the esteem and favour of 
the public. The poor oldJDUamh, who loved his 
son with ail the tenderness of a father, sighed as he 
accorded to the children of his friends and neigh- 
bours those honours which his own hoy could net or 
hope to accomplish. It was not that the old man’s 

heart was capable of so foul a passion as envy, but 

• • 

it was natural that, with the most benevolent feel- 
ings, the sight of filial merit and paternal happi- 
ness sh<5ald remind hipjj by the gpntarpst, of his 

0 4 l | ^ 4 

own affliction. He was often visited by thpse 
muewhrancesi qf gifrf, fqt the cpnsdousuesa of 
fofc own, .dj^EPWtyh^t him careful of in- 
AwtiM'fr sg(Hb$ SW.^b.jthe hearts of other 
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itfij'Xv showing jhi^ peeress rigour iu hib 

'icxaminatiop of young <jfjtf*di 4 atee that came 

before him. ?) Hie heart sunk nnd grew heavy 

under the weight of its own feelings, and'necwho 
^ / * 

knew 90 well how to sooth and even to banish 
the sorrow of another, was often in want of a 
comforter for his^pwn, 8 

Thp younger Madpghan shewed that the defi- 
ciency in his senses did not extend to his intellect 
or to his heart. His eyes were ever fixed upon 
his parent. The slightest action of the old man’s 
hand; or motion of his frame, was for him a swifter 
indication of his wishes than language would have 
been to another. He brought him his clarsech'* 
when he saw the clouds gathering upon his brow, 
although'^! knew not why it was that running 
his fingers 4 nn S the c hojxls of the instrument 
should inspire joy and into the ,-heari of h»* 
father, as^well.ps of (the listeners* blither wpld 
he understand the wt^e of ftp old,, hyper’s grief* 
but.h» di# tty# %,F iPo^ to Ascertain 
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and remove' It. ills 'efforts hWeVer^o’uld on*' 
aggravate thfe evif-ihey were infen&ed to dounter- 
aiSH^and it Was with pain and surprise he per- 
ceived, that the tnofe ha exerted himself to wi ft- 
draw the arrow, the deeper did he infix it In the^ 
heart of the old man. 

• t 

One evening when the aged QU&tah was'tftrfking 
a mournful air upoil his instrument, while the sun 
was sinking in tjie West and dinging across their 
shieling door the shadow of an adjacent round 
tower, his son approached aft<| bent his eyes upon 
his face with an expression of deep interest and 
anxiety. The^eamestness of hl4 look hrodght 
back some sorrowful recollections to the harper, 
who, letting his hand foil idly on his knee, endea- 
voured to trace in the blooming features of the 
youth, the semblance of KU long-lost mother. 
Tear following tear flowed do%n the old hnan’s a 
cheek as he thought of' the, happiness of other 
times, taatft at feugtfi pushed the chagec-h aside 
#ith a feeling of hcatt-^piaiefcs, ahd sunk back on 
his tripod, overwhelmed at once by his recollec- 
tions and his forebodings. 
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The young man started forward and flhng hi$ 
arms Wide as if to solicit some^explanatitm bf this 
burst of sorrow. Hfe pressed his himd ford? 1/ 

upon his heart to express, what was passing within. 

1 

He uttered some passionate and inarticulate mur- 
murs — threw himself at the feet of his parent — « 
embraced his knees, and again looked up eagerly 
and inquiringly in his eyes. The Ollamli smiled 
through his grief at those demonstrations of af- 
fection, and laid his hand kindly on the curling 
ringlets of the youth, while he shook hit head at 
the same time to express the hopelessness of his 
condition. The youth started to his feet and 
pointed td the four quarters Of the world, inti- 
mating by the liveliest gestures, his readiness to 
undertake any toil or journey, that could restore 
happiness to his parent. Again tlje latter Shook 
t his grey hairs injilenee and pointed up to heaven* 
The jouth iiudcrstood his meaning, land betiding 
down with a feeling of de€JJ, though sHent reve- 
rence, hurst into tears, ^dmd vnshed into the ad- 
joining wood. 1 ’ 

His knowledge of religion Was distinct, and hU 
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feeling deep. He reflected ,oo tl»e o^fte answer 
of Us parent, and Choired to follow up the intf£ 
lrusjfion, by addressing himself for information and 
assistance to the Great Author of existence him- 
self. The round tower before mentioned vqa , s at- 
tached to a churcli, in which were heard at this 
moment (but uot by the unfortunate youth,) the 
voices of the monks who chauutcd the evening 
service of their religion, accompanied by their 
small and sweet-toned cruits — a stringed instru- 
ment then in use. He ervtered j the chapel, and 

proceeded with his hands crossed, and las head 

* 

declining on Unbosom, to the foot of the altar. 

t 

He had no words to express his wishes, but the 
thoughts and aspirations of his heart flew to the 
throne of mercy with a fervour far excelling that 
of many, who^ being gifted with the faculty of 
speech, use it in prayer, rather^ as a substitute 
than a Vehicle fqr the feelings of the .soul. He 
prayed long and ardently ; with veneration, with 
faifh, with confidence agd with resignation — for 
the soul of man when once taught to know and 
to love its God, needs up human instructions to 
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line dumb Itey"* heift mut iMlHa^r fitted to hear and 
understand' the silent- voice of Be ato n speskhjg 
within it, that his cum had never been opened to 
the sinful eohads of earth. 

I will not presume to r e pretent in - language, 
that proper wiricMfiew to the bosom of the Crea- 
tor without the add of words. Enough is said 
when I mention, that, pure and disinterested in its 
object, it was beard and granted. 

The youth was. yet on Ms knees — yet agitated 

by one of those divine consolations that make the 

# 

u tears of devotion sweeter than the joys of thea- 
tres,” when he was seized with * sudden pain in 
Ms ears, followed by the discharge of a thin liquid 
that seemed to burst Within his throat. Imme- 
diately after, a rmdtitode of new and wonderful 
sensations broke^ at once upon his spirit. Bow 
shall I give.you any idea of fherr nature ? imagine 
ywtotwdf to stand hi the centre of a spacious hah, 
which is 'filled With mtighiitesy In Ihqsid motion j 
sendhig&rtfc sofutds of various' kinds, stunning 
tlie ear with tfie clash of cymbals, the rolling of 
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druuw* the peali*# of trial! rigfttfce crtajUof falling 
towers nod the warding ef mid instalments i» 41 
mingling together in an overwhelming shahs of 
sound, end you may conceive something of the 
sensations which bewildered the affrighted youth. 
After some moments however, this confusion of 
noises abased, and his sense acquired the power 
of distinguishing the natural sounds by Which it 
was effected. He tossed his anna into the air, 
and remained for a moment fixed in an attitude 
of eestacy and astonishment. ^He seemed as if 
he had been suddenly hurried into a new state 

of existJfte. The sound of his own breath as he 

*• 

panted in the agitation of bis spirit — the tinkling 
of the small silver bell that was rung at one of 
the doses in the service — the solemn voices of the 
choristers, with the murmufii^g *of the sweet- 
stringed instruments — the sound of own feet 

w 

upon the tessellated pavement — the whispering of 
the wind among the houghs t&t shaded the open" 
window— «J1 filled him* trith wonder, eestacy, and* 
gratitude. ( Hif cheeks glojved, his eyes filled with 
J*e, his bpw # was coi^erfd^ with perspiration. 
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V 

tub heart swelled within his bosom as if it would 

have burst with the strength gnd intensity of its 

emotions, until at length, oppressed almost to 

***T 

fainting with the intoxicating happiness that (his 
new faculty Afforded him, he flung himself at full 
length upon the ground, and found relief in a 
passion of tears aijjd thanksgiving. « 

Neither was he ignorant of the great im- 
portance of the benefit which he had thus re- 
ceived. He perfectly understood that he had now 
acquired that great power, the want of which had 
hitherto kept him so far beneath the level of his 
companions, and shut him out from tbftvalks of 
science and of learning. He felt his soul expand 

t 

within him as he thought of the happiness which 
the knowledge of this great blessing would con- 
fer upon his aged father— and here a new idea 
started into his mind* 

To complete the joy vf the latter, he thought it 
wfruid he better to defer the communication pf 
this rapturous intelligence until he had ascertain- 

f ** 

ed the Capabilities of the wanse, and acquired some 
portion of, the information which it was able to 
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import. The idea no sooner presented itself to 
his understanding ythan he resolved to embrace fi. 
He returned home full of this exciting determi- 


nation, and lingering long upon his pathway 
through the wood, in order to hear ’’the song of 
the evening birds— the cooing of the wild pigeons 
— the twittering of the wren — t^ie rippling of the 
small stream — and all the other sounds that broke 
so sweetly upon the stillness of the evening air. 
The sound of fiis father’s harp, as he reached 

tin* shieling door, furnished him with a new oe- 

* ( { 

easiou for delight and astonishment. He paused, 
and giweS, with open eyes and Ups apart, upon 
the minstrel, while the aged fingers of the latter 
ran rapidly along tlie chords — 


— — With nuiny a \i inding bouj 
Of linked sv Ions* drawn out * 

» 

The air was of a mournful mode, and young 
Madaghan Wondered at the delicious sorrow wfltCjf - 
it diffused throughout *his frame. Fearful, how- 
ever, of betraying himself by his emotiSbns, he 
o 2 
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- passed his parent, And entered the house with a 
harried and agitated step. / 


His passions and his genius, keen and active _as 
they naturally were, became still more acute and 
susceptible under the influence of this new ex- 
citement. Joy, fear, sorrow— all the internal 
feelings of his nature were called out into more 
active exercise by the stimulus which ibis ex- 
quisite sense continually supplied. Knowledge, 
which hitherto he had only received in filtered 
drops, now rushed like a torrent upon his soul ; 
be felt as if the earth were too narrow to contain 
the bigness of his spirit. He was overpowered 
with the greatness of his own nature, and resolved 
that no single moment should be lost in convert- 
ing to its most perfect uses the new talent with 

I it 

which the Almighty had entrusted him. 

s 

In 'a few months he found himself fully capable 
of imitating all the sounds which he heard in so- 
cicty, and by which he perceived that men Com- 
municated their thoughts to one another. "His 
« 1 

quickness of observation and retentive memory, 
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had rendered him master of the uses ^and signifi- 
cation of the terras which he heard, and be prdb* 
tts^d in recesses Of the wood, far away from 
the* ears of men, those modulations and inflexions 
of the voice which had charmed bin! most in the 
conversation of others. 

He now felt tlie necessity «f entrusting a se- 
cond person with his secret ; a person possessing 
both the power and the inclination to assist him 
in his design. He selected for this purpose uo 

less an individual than the Prior of the little mo- 

« * 

nastery where he had received his hearing — a man 
who was perfectly well acquainted with the Ard- 
filea, and possessed the esteem and love of all who 
were acquainted with him. It was not, however, 
that the pious ecclesiastic sought to be esteemed 

by them for the sake of enjoying* their applause. 

♦ 

Ambition of that nature is almost sure to disap- 
point Itself. 

0 * 

The Prior was in his oratory, when youmfMa- 
df»ghan presented himself* at the gate of the con- 
vent* .end made signs ,to be admitted.’ The lay 
brother instantly complied, for the. mean and 
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truckling s^bterfugfe of rqodern etiquette was in 
tltose daj-s either unknown Or despised. Tht 
young man passed into the presence of the Pi^or, 
who received him with gentleness and favour, fie 
had long observed the piety and filial affection of 
the poor deaf youth, and felt much interested in 
his fortunes, as well as in the afflictions of the 
father. But nothing could exceed his astonish- 
ment when the young man trembling and almost 
weeping with emotion, addressed him in a distinct 
and articulate voice, ar.d told him the story of 
the last few months. 

<c I wish, 1 ’ lie continued, after v hc had left no 
incident of his narrative unrelated, “ I « i«h to 
keep this circumstance a secret from my father, 
until I have made some considerable progress in 
the studies which become my age, in order that 
his surprise and v delight may be the greater. 1 
came to the Resolution of applying to you to* as- 
sistance, as I was sure from the kindness you hi- 

< 

ways showed to tny father and myself, that yfta 
would readily procure me the opportunities of in- 
struction which were necessary/’ 
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He was not deceived in his estimation of the 
good ecclesiastic’s, character. The latter entered 
with heartfelt pleasure and alacrity into his harm- 
less project. The resolution and self-denial of the 

t* 

young man filled him with admiration, and he 
resolved to take the task of his instruction into 
his own Bands. Months passed away, and the 
secret of Ihe youth remained between his benevo- 
lent instructor and himself. His education was 
consummate in those particular walks of science 
which constituted the profession of his father; and 
he made no inconsiderable progress in those de- 
partments of general knowledge which were adap- 
. 

ted to form and extend liis mind, so as to render 
it the more capable of excellence in anj particular 
avocation. 

A day of awful interest td all *the students in 
Meath now approached. It was the day of.publie 
competition amongst them for the lofty post fti* 
Ard-filca to the King, which the aged nlftcl!? 
ghan, finding its duties become too arduous for his 
declining health, resolved to resign in ‘favour of 
the most deserving. . 



I2S the on mimum fhissiom*gist. 

\ • 

On the evening before tte^uWic examiaathMi 

€tL Ard-fllea felt an unusual heavirfesa press upon 

his spirits. The souls of worldly men, who have 

grown old In any particular vocation, are fra- 

Mf 

qoently so helpless in themselves, and so depen- 
dent upon worldly employments for mental occu- 
pation, that it seems to them, like relinquishing 
life itself, to abdicate any long-accustomed and 
influential office 5 and this even when the infirmi- 
ties of old age have incapacitated them for effec- 
tually discharging its duties. Such, however, was 
not the cause of the Ollamh’s sorrow. He had 
long before learned the true object of his exist- 
ence on earth, and wished, as his frame grew 
feeble and wasted slowly to decay, that he might, 
by placing his heavier cares on younger and 
stronger shoulders, * obtain more leisure for the 

contemplation of that divinity into whose presence 
. •» 

he must soon be introduced. * 

r ^ 

"""But his fears for tbe welfare of his unhappy 
s6ii werC riot diminished, as hf felt the time ap- 

1 

p roach of'their final separation. He had observed, 
with increasing edheern, that "the character and 
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demeanour of the young man -had of late been 
altered. Hie lively and intelligent ar i at gesti^i- 
lation seemed to have abandoned him, and in pro- 
portion as he acquired the language of society, he 

%• 

seemed to have lost that of nature. His cheek 
was pale and wasted from the closeness and in- 1 
tensity of Ms application, and the old man thought 
the hand of disease was on him. His eye had lost 
its accustomed quickness and restlessness, and be- 
came meditative and solemn in its expression. The 
change perplexed his parent, who thought he saw 
in what was in reality the effect of an improved 
understanding, the symptoms of its decay. 

The young'man’g anxiety, likewise, became al- 
most ungovernable on this evening ; his spirits 
were hurried to and fro like a sea that is tossed by 
sudden tempests. Sometimes*the anticipation of 
success, and o£ its consequences, excited hhp to a 
degree *f almost painful ecstacy, and he was born<T* 
along upon the wings of triumph and exultation?* 
until Ms head grew dizzy Aid his heart drunk with 
the fulness at its imagined rapture. Sometimes, 
a dark tide of fears would come rusfyuig down 
q 3 . 
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■ tipon 'hish^art, ,; nnd bddterpiawbuf tile fiiin, failure, 
jfttd disgracethat might attend Mm ;on the morrow , 
would shake his soul with tertefc -He used bis 
utmost exertions tb tcmf jiSghf those unreasonable 
emotions, and to east all his cares upon the will of 
Providence, but it was an hour of severe trial for 
the fortitude of hes Character. _ 

The father, occupied by his own?, feelings, did not 
observe the agitation of his son. When the latter, 
aft usual, brought him his Clarsech, after their 
evening meal, he motioned him to remove it again, 
and intimated by a gesture that his present sorrow 
was one%hieh music could not ajlay. 

The young man looked wistfully upon him. 
As the Ollamh caught his eye, he held out his 
hand with an affectionate smile, and drew him to 
his side. 

a 

“ My poor boy,” said he, unconscious! that his 
'“words were understood, 5 “ to-'morrow t&ll be a 
Titter day for your father.- WhCn iny littie Mel- 
cha first placed you in'ffipaymft,»‘ beautiful and 
healthy 'child, I thought 7 that I should one day 
sec you capable of inheriting the fortunes and the 
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, duties, of your ;fafcber^< 4 nd .1 . . scarcely. mourned 
over her early tOffib, when l tooked ^pon jfeur 
lace andthought ofthe; future, But Heaven (that 
blesses -with ealamUy 9 ^s well as with good for- 
tune) soon struck . .me for my vain ambition. The 
day is come, to which I looked forth so proudly ; 
and you, my son, must stand .idly by, while the 
child of a stranger shall wear the gold riug, and 
strike the clarsech of your father. And yet, it is ' 
not even for this I am troubled $ but, my poor 
forlorn boy, my limbs arg growing old and feeble, 
and the lamp of life is flickering in its socket 
within me. When it shall be extinguished, 1 
tremble to think of the darkness which shall en- 
velope your fortunes !” 

Never did the preservation of the young man’s 
secret appear to him a task* of greater difficulty 
than at this moment. All his magnanimity # seemed 
insufficient to restrain the burning desire which W 
felt of flinging himself at his father’s feet, aiid 1 35 - 
claring , the whole truth. * His . lips seemed almost 
trembling with the words of; confession. He 
lohged to embrace the old man’s nee}*, aud to ex- 
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claim, “ your hopes, myde^father, -shall not be 
bl* sted ; my ears are not deaf — my lips are nQt 
dumb ! — Be comforted ! your son §hall yet inherit 
your honours. The gold ring and the clarsech 
shall not pass to the hand of a stranger. I am 
not the destitute being you suppose. The Al- 
mighty has heard^my prayers, and made me ca- 
pable of fulfilling that station in society, for which 
your fondness first designed me.” 

Repressing, however, by a violent effort of *-elf- 
reslrainl, the impulse of his filial affection, he 
threw his birrede or cap on his head, drew his 

saga around his shoulders, and hurried forth to 

s 

find consolation and assistance in the advice of his 


preceptor. 

The good ecclesiastic warned him against the 
indulgence of a!n amiiety, which had in it a mix- 
ture of worldly solicitude and impetuosity. He 
pointed out to Exm the distinction, between that 
s&lieilude to obtaifi success, which is always a 
^culpable and human feeing/, apd that pare tp d®r 
serve it, which is a paramount virtue. Tfyp, first, 
he said, w^as sure to t pbstruc^r-jthe second sek 
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d6m failed in promoting the prog^ss of the 

• * # 
aspirant. 

“ Tot yourself, my young friend/* he continued, 
u ^ 'may inform you your success on to- 
morrow is morally certain. I am acquainted with 
the qualifications of all your competitors, and- 1 
know that fibie most excellent mhst fall far short 
of you in skill and acquirement. When I tell you 
therefore that this occasion has not left me free 
from anxiety on your account, <you must know 
that it is not with fears of your failure and disap- 
pointment that my mind is burihened. I look 
further than to-iporrow for the dangers which arc 
likely to assail you. Your genius and the depth 
and intensity of your character, lead me to tremble 
for your moral welfare, when the restraint of dis- 
cipline shall be removed, and you shall be en- 
trusted to your own guidance upon, the world of 
public lflfe. X tremble the more, became I know 
it to be a general delusion of youthful genius to 
suppose, that it is not subject to those laws which 
govern the moral conduct of less gifted minds, and 
that it possesses a charter for self-legislation in 
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its birthright* I : fcremblrrfche more * because,, all 
solitary as: my fife has been for many yea^^ I 
know that world <mt which you arc about to enter. 
When the tyrant Thorgi|s laid waste the country 
and pillaged the monasteries, I was one of those 
who escaped with life from the burning ruins of 
Beanchoir. The storms which shook me out of 
my peaceful solitude, compelled me to see more 
of men and of the w orld, than I bad ever expected 
to behold* Thrives of those whom I saw asto- 
nished me, accustomed as I was in my retirement 
to serious reflection. I saw many rush, forward 
upon the theatre of life as if nokj^tply ignorant, 
but totally and wilfully careless of the changes that 
Were to follow the passing of the scene* Some, if 
they thought at ail, seemed to sujppo.se themselves 
only created for the purpose of enjoying the plea- >v 
^jSurefe which the world afforded them, spun a few 
^iddy rounds upon its surface, and supt with a 
reeling head and sickened heart into it? bosom. 
Some, scorning the levity which marked the con- 
duct of those idlers, applied tbemselye?, tp labo- 
rious toii and exertion, obtained the ends of their 
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industry and sunk »c% Ifesa dissati^d.tmd dig- 

0 

appointed into? the graven Smi® too, &% 'i£ pro- 
fitting by the example df those who had gone 
before thfem, toiled epithet for-profit nor for 
pleasure, but Contented themselves with the 
sensual indulgences that lay immediately within 
their grasp, crawled like worms along the sur- 
face of the earth, and then shrunk beneath the 
sod, unthought gf and unlamented. A few souls, 
gifted with nobler energies, ahd feeling within 
themselves the void which tqjd them they were 
made for nobler modes of enjoyment than any 
which they JjcBeld around them, marked out a 
loftier path for their direction. They devoted 
their days to the pursuit of knowledge; and 
knowledge shone in upon their fouls like sun- 
shine. Butjhcre they rested. The light they 
found was more Winding to thei*-souls than t!^ 
darkness they had lkft. Theyjeaped % brook and 
they fancied they gqjild^ leap an ocean. They 
looked only to the dear,v>pen course that lay be- 
fore them ; they remetnbered not that its length 
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was infinite,, and death struck them before they 
had finished a single stage. Fbahsh men I 1 
thought, as I beheld their ruin, you hare taken a 
long way, to a place thjif lay dole beside you. 
The peasant— the dull but virtuous boor, whose 
ignorance filled you with scorn, shall now disco- 
ver, before you, dl that you sought to learn $ be 
shall hear the mysteries of the great creation, 
from the Creator himself, while you are doomed 
to dwell in endless ignorance ; he shall unravel 
all the wonders of the .universe, while you shall 
still remain perplexed with partial theories and 
enigmatical explanations j the illimitable system 
shall be to him a paradise of light, while you 
shall dwell for ever in the hell of exterior dark- 
ness. Happy is the man, who pursues knowledge 

i 

with a pure heart mid simple intention, discover- 
ing at every step, new causes for divine love, and 
for increased humility j applying all the iifrorma- 
tion be acquires, to the good of his fellow crea- 
tures, and to the perfection ..of bis own virtues. 
O Science ! bow frivolous are the efforts of thy 
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votaries, when they mistake thy uses, jnd miscal- 
culate thy power! O Virtue, how ignorant ft> 
Science when compared to thee ! 

“T saw and thought ^fcteee things,” the Monk 
continued, « and I contrasted, with what I beheld, 
my own humble, hut certain hope in the pronyges 
on which our faith is founded. 1 know and feel, 
that it is only in the fulfilment of that promise 
my soul catl ever find content. I never looked on 
a sight of beauty or of interest .with which my 
eye was so perfectly satisfied, th^t it could desire 
to* see nothing more beautiful, and nothing more 
interesting. Ouj bards play well, and the voice 
of friendship is sweet to the ear j yet I hat c never 
heard, since life first filled my nerves, sounds 
which fully satisfied my sense of hearing. I have 
risen from a sick bed, and inhaled the perfume of 
the spring j but even then, in the ecstacy of seco- 
vered l3e and health, I could not say that my** 

senses were perfectly satisfied with the enjoyment 

• » # 

that was afforded tfa^m, ^or can they be satisfied 
at any time in this world. It is so with one— it 
is so with all. That is a true word, yojing man, 
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which gay#- that the eye 4® not filled with seeing, 
nor the ear withhearing. , Forthis I ■mdam and 
sigh-r-for this 1. East and pray-*-4or this I hunger 
and thirst, and watch— ^for this promise, which is 
as certain of accomplishment to those who truly 
leak for it, aa that the sun winch set to-night, 
shall rise to-mofirow — the promise that the lover 
arid practiser of virtue, shall inherit a lovelier and 
more lasting world, where the eye shall be filled 
with a certain light, and the ear with a certain , 
sound, and all the senses and all the affections 
of the soul with a happiness that shall leave them 
no further desire nor capability pf enjoyment.”. . 

The morning dawned at length, and young 
Madaghan, accompanied by the Prior, repaired to 
the place of meeting, where the Arch-king and 
his court were. already assembled to decide upon 
the "merits (jf.the competitors.; The principal 
trial of strength was an eulogium pronounced, iu 

verseupori the present ladder oftheoflfre; but 

* * 4 

there • were many .pru^r contests in music and 
literature, in whiehit was necessary forMhesutb* 
cessfui candidate to prove his elf eellenqe, , ul . - 
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, The Ard-filea proceeded to the pjaee* inhis 
robes of state,the truis of, various goIouts, the 
long white cataighthafc flowed aver his person, 
the birrede that covered^Jbis head,' the gold ring 
that glittered on his finger, and the ciaraeeh that 
hung suspended from his neck, comprizing within 

m, 

his costume the six colours, which only the royal 
and the learned were privileged to wear. : He 
took his place in a small recess, apart from the 
assembly, where he waited the issue of the pro- 
ceedings without seeing or bein^.seen by the can- 
didates. This arrangement Was adopted from an 
obvious feding^e# decorum, as M&daghan could 
not, without embarrassment, be present at his 
own panegyric. " < ' 

The scene which the hall of assembly presented 
was one well calculated to abash the Spirits and de- 
press the. hopes of the Joung aspirants. The Arch- 
king sat in front, in his regal ipsignia* while, at 
various distances arouncHum, were placed the digni- 
taries of the court and *amj, the chieftains of town- 
ships, and the knights of the various national or- 
ders in all their splendid varieties Of costume and 
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ornament. , A multitude "pf inferior courtiers fitted 

» t 

up the spaces all around, while an open place in 
the midst was reserved for the candidates. 

* T 

Several persons random time to time, to the 

recess of the Ard-filea, to inform him of the pro- 

g*wss of the contest. He heard their intelligence 

« 

without much interest or emotion. 

“The contest of the clarsecli is decided cried 

one, running eagerly to the old man ; “ did you 

not hear the acclamations that burst from the 

people ? The victory was awarded to a fair 

young man, of whose name all persons except 

your friend, the Prior, appear ,to be ignorant. 

His skill is astonishing ! The melody flows from 

his instrument as if it were touched by the winds 

alone — so nimbly do his fingers move. No string 
* 1 

ceases to tremble from the moment he takes the 

harjf in hand^mtil he has laid it aside/' 

u I rej^ce/’ ^aid the Ard-filea, mournfully, 

ci that the King shall not want an efficient min- 

btrel. Hark ! there is/ a second burst of aecla- 
« ^ 
mations.' Who is the victor now ?” 

He waf answered by the same person who came 
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rucuring to him with greater eagerness than 
before. * 

cc They have decided the second contest. The 
victory in reciting the Eye of the Battle has been 
obtained.” * 

u By my old pupil, Eagna ?” asked the old 
man. • 


“ No. Eagna’s composition attracted general 
admiration, but he was excelled by another — the 
same youth who* obtained the prize in music. 
Never was there a finer genius. He rushed into 
his subject like a warrior armeettor combat, bear- 
ing dow u before him riT criticism — all thought of 
cavil or objection. His eye kindled, his cheek 
became inflamed, his form enlarged, his voice 
rang like the clang of a trumpet. His images 
started up one aftor the other, "shining, exact and 
nohle. The sounds of war found echoes in his 
numbed — the picture of the battle came BefoYP** 


our eyes as he sung, until the knights laid their 
weapons bare — the standards shook in the hands 
of the galloglachs — the tioseachs * sprung \o their 


Military chiefs. 
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feet, as if to head ala assault % while the war-cry 
of c Farrah !' trembled on their lips, and the good 
king Aodh himself shook his sceptre as if it had 
been a javelin/* 

Cf It is singular his name should be Unknown/* 
said the Ard-filea, more interested than before ; 

'fa*'* 

44 I am sorry for poor Eagna's disappointment, but 

the genius of this youth has touched me. Ah f 

my poor dumb boy ! I have seen a fire in your 

eye that spoke of a burning spirit within, could 

it but find a voice for utterance/* 

¥ 

The last trial — the eulogy of the aged Martaglian 

was now proceeding. Aguin the roof trembled 

% 

with the acclamations of the multitude, and again 
the old man's informant was by his side. 

u It is completed !” he exclaimed, u the elec- 
tion has fallen on the young man. You may well 
be proud of such an eulogist. So modest an ap- 
'peal, so rational, so feeling, was never before 
pronounced. His bearers were moved even to 
tears, and yet so simple was his language, that 
they attributed all to your merit, and nothing to 
the eloquence of your panegyrist.” 

At fhe s ( ame moment the crowd separated, and 
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the old Prior advanced* leading the successful can- 
didate by the hand, Hi* head hung down upon 
liia bosom, and his hand trembled while lie did 
homage to the superior rank of the Ard-filea, by 
laying aside his girdle, rfld removing the green 
bit-redo from bis head. Tears obscured the eyes 
of Madagliaij while he placed the gold ring onTRe 
slender finger of the boy, and prepared to loosen 
the string by which the clarsech was suspended 
round his neck. « 

My sweet-toned harp/’ he said, <c after long 
and fond attachment we must he separated, but 
it is some consol atiou^j^iow that I do not, com- 
mit you to unworthy hands. Lift up your head, 
young man, and let me see the face of him who is 
to be my successor/' 

The victorious candidate remained* on his knee, 
with his^hcaflhitill lowered, while his frame was 
shaken ^jith sobs, and his tears w.ffiftccfr th» ok h^ , 
man’s feet, 

“ Rise!” said the latter, yith dignity. “ Tears 
become a child of song j lAit not when the,' flow 
like those of a maiden. Arise, and — Ha! — 
What r My child ! Impossible ! My*boyi — 
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Give me your hands, my friends ! Prior, your 
hind ! — Tnls is some r cheat— some mockery ! 

i 

Was this wdl ? My poor dumb boy* who made 
you a party against your aged father ?” 

Confusion and sudde& anger made the sensitive 
old man tremble exceedingly* while he clung for 
support to his friends* unable to conceive the 
meaning of what he beheld. His perplexity* 
though not his wonder* ceased however when the 
youth extended his arms quietly, and said* with a 
delighted smile 

“ Father* rejoice ! It is your own fond child 
that speaks to you. EKvy/T-? long since* in pity 
to my prayer, restored my heari'ngy and I kept the 
blessing secret only for the purpose of enjoying 
the happiness of such a day as this. The day is 
come, and my joy is now complete.” 

The Ard-filea threw himself with a bioken cry 
joy uponthe neck of his son. He utter- 
ance to the feelmgs of his heart in exclamations 
of rapture and repeated caresses* while the spec- 
tators' pressed around with brimming eyes, to 
9 ?. in tbe gratulations of the happy relatives. 

“ It is enough !” die old man exclaimed, look- 
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ing to heaven with an eye that glistened with de- 
light and gratitude. “ I am contented for filiis 
earth. This, 0 Almighty Being 1 was more than 
I desired, more than I deserved. Let those who 
have not experienced thy benefits, if any such 
there be, presume to be dissatisfied — we, at least, 
have no room within our hearts for any thing but 
wonder, and praise, and love. Accept that love 1 

accept that gratitude, my Maker and Benefactor * 

« 

I prated to thee, and thou hast beard me * Thou 
hast given peace to the old man’s heart — thou hast 


dried the old man’s tears — tliou hast hushed hi» 
bighs — tliou wil£ suffen^im to lay hib white hairs 
in quiet hope within the grave. Thou hast blest 
me * M) soul within me thanks and adores thy 
goodness 

W jien he had spoken, he suffered his hand to 
fall over the shoulder of the youth , jvhile the even- 
ing sun shone calm upon the gryup. an d a silence* 

tender and profound, stole over the assembled mul- 
* « 

titude. 


it 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


iHcrfjarasm an* ©tets of dfttltng. * 


I have but little to communicate to you on the 
mechanism of the remaining three senses ; for, 
though the apparatus of aach J>e simple, yet the 
mode of operation is inconceivable in all, and 1 
deem it unnecessary to L 2^1 your mind with con- 
jectures, which, though they may amuse, can 
add nothing to your real knowledge. The day of 
scientific romance is past, and the most ingenious 
guess, is now considered not worth the paper 
which it covers. 

Let* us proceed to examine whnt. # is known” 
of feeling, or touch, which has been esteem- 
ed by many philosophers to be the njpst ex- 
cellent of all the senses. It differs from all 
the rest, inasmuch as it is diffused, nearly all 
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over the frame, and exists, in an especial manner, 
in the hands. The reason that the hand has been 
looked on and used as the principal organ of this 
bensc is, that the skin in that part is thin, smooth, 
and flexible, continually moistened with perspira- 
tiqn, and softened by an abundant supply of that 
oily secretion, wKch is exuded from the pores all 
over the body. It is, besides, better fitted by its 
form, for examining the surfaces of bodies than 
any other part of the frame. 

All that we know of the mechanism of feeling 
is this — that when a body is placed in contact 
with the skin, in a liefcjkay suit ■, the sense is en- 
abled to exercise its functions, and to ascertain 
the hardness or softness, the form, the size, the 
elasticity, the smoothness or roughness, sharpness 
or bluntness, heat br cold, vibration, and motion 
of the body which is felt. How this impression 

# 4 4 * 

is produced uuou the sense remains a myst-iy. 

This sense, when passive, is the most volup- 
tuous, pud, when active, the most purely intel- 
lectual of all the senses. It is, in an especial 
manner, tftc sense of the judgment, Compared 
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with the other sense#, the additiona which it eon- 

• • 

tributes, to our happioess arerfcther solid than 
perceptible o* fjbdking j for it ^Wom suggests to 
u% any degree of continued enjoyment, more ex- 
citing than that, of preserving itself from annoy- 
ance., That, degree of happiness which term 
comfort, te chiefly used with, inference to this 
sense. Its connexion, however^ with the inter- 
nal sensations, which are all modifications of feel- 
ing, places it far beyond all the other senses, in 
the importance and variety of its functions. This 
subject, however, of internal feeling, is one of so 
lively an interestf avui ^Considerable an extent, 
that it is my intention to make it the subject of a 
future series of letters, and illustrative tales, 

which I hope you will find more worthy of your 

* 

attention than these. 

For the present, I consider the sense only so 
far dISKts external relations are concerned. The 
assistance which it affords us in the acquisition 
of knowledge is pro<%fo^?r It is the sensg which 
is most frequently used to correct or to corrobo- 
rate the evidence of the two before mentioned. 
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Hie ideas which It furnishes to $he mind arc not 

t . ♦ 

only more numerous, hut the sdul tdies on their 
# 

accuracy with greater certainty than on that of 
any other. Thtus, for instance, sight can inform 
us, by a glance, what are the colour, size, form, 
portion, motion, and distance of a body. Al) 
these, with the exception of the first mentioned, 
can be imparted, in a much more perfect degree, 
by the sense of feeling, and it adds to them the 
intelligence of the consistence and temperature of 
the object. There is n,o other sense which is ca- 
pable of receiving so fine an impression as this. 
Its delicacy of percept *..i irf^bo^exquisite in se- 
veral persons as to bear some resemblance to a 
land of spiritual intelligence. In walking through 
an apartment in the dark, you will frequently be 
made aware the 'proximity of some object, such 
as a. piece of furniture, or a door, by an in- 
tleScribable jsensation, which induces you <*/ ex- 
tend your band, exactly in time to save yourself 
from an injurious contact. This feeling it is 
which is supposed to guide and preserve som- 
nambulist^, in situations where a waking person 
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would find ft difficulty in Ifeepmg his nerves un- 
affected. It is .by this exquisite ftpeaqss of feeling 
that bats are supposed to direct their course in 

tl^e dark 5 and I should not think it the most fan- 

• 

tastic theory that sciencfe has put forward, to con- 
jecture, that what is termed instinct, in animals, 

* 

is nothing more than a modification of this sense. 

I should fill an inconvenient space in this chap- 
ter, if I were to detail the numberless cases which 
have been, put forward of persons, who, by the 
exercise of this sense alone, have been enabled to 
read, to ascertain the presence of a stranger in 
the same apartirv*u^ an^ A en to distinguish their 
action — as thS old blind woman, in the Bride of 
Lammermoor, observes the embarrassment of the 

Lord Keeper. The professors of animal mag- 
* 

netism, grounding on these facts a curious chain 
of speculations, were induced to put forward the 
them? / of a sixth sense ; which, however*, Dein$V 
unsupported by reason, has shared the fate of the 
phrenology, and otKer undigested systems. The 
author of Virginius has attributed what* may be 
h 3 
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considered, perhaps, an ©veretrabied exertion of 
this singular faculty, to thewretched- Ieilius 

— ’ “ It is the tyrant ! 

1 felt that he was present, eire I saw him.” 

( , 

And the people of Ireland have, in their idiom, 
an expression which seems to be suggefitedbythe 
experience of this sensation. lt I feit you coming 
in 5 ' — “ I felt him stealing away,” are very usual 
phrases. 

Every body, it is said, has an atmosphere of its 
* 

own around it. Either by causing an alteration 
of temperature, or diff^gj^ a *e^rtain quantity of 
odoriferous particles, or by their various powers 
in the absorption and reflexion of light, which is 

also proved to be a substance, they produce a 

at*! 

change which, ‘ without supposing any superna- 
tural exertion, may be distinctly pei^ej&ible by 
•fheHfecnng. If, as Haller asserts, the two«iLou- 
s and- millionth part of a grain of camphor be ca- 
pable -of making an impessdtftt on the smell, it is 

C J «• 

not, surely, too much to conjecture that the feel- 
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ing, an infinitely- finer sense, should be able to re- 
cognize the presence a profusidii <5f those par- 
ticles. 

# Those sciences which l^ve nothing conjectural 
in the principles on which they are founded, but 
atfe constructed on the most pure and unmingled 
deductions of the understanding have a more in- 
timate alliance with this sense than with any 
other. There is no principle in mathematics, in 
geometry, in trigonometry, or even in the science of 
optics itself, that is not perfectly within the reach 
o£Hs unassisted perception. * 

When we wish’ to asc?*&in with a positive cer- * 
tainty the reality of any appearance which presents 
itself to the other senses we call in the aid of this. 
When a friend, for example, is restored to our 
society in an unexpected maifher^ike the unbe- 
lieving Thomas, we are not satisfied till w<j have 
joirtefi the evidence of this sense to that of the** 
others, and thus assured ourselves of the reality of 
our good fortune. In mdS4 countries, from, I wjll 
suppose, the unconscious operation of some prin- 
ciple of this nature, the joining of haiyis is made 
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a form of salutation between friends who enjoy a 
certain dcgrefe of mtimaey It is the great witness 
of truth:— 4t makes the world no dream. 

When we wish to make it understood that we 

* t 

entertain a perfect conviction of any truth, we bay, 
after seeking an emphatic mode of expressing our- 

t 

selves — 1 u we feeljchai it is so.” « 1 

That excessive lore of ease which unfits us for 
‘ the fulfilment of our duties on earth, and leaves 
us iu a state of existence little superior to that of 
the vegetable creation itself, may be considered as 
an abuse of this sense. There are some persons 
*so completely enslaved It as \o be incapable of 
suffering the slightest amioyauce wfth any degree 
of fortitude. 


There are more descriptions of this vice of in- 
dolence among 1 men than are usually associated 
with the sound of that word. There is an indo- 
'deflCB*%hk*li consists in doing nothing; ancUuhere 
is an indolence scarcely less reprehensible, which 
consists in doing a gresrfj deal with haste and care- 
lessness.' The hard-working idler who, engaged 
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Clarendon terms the u Sabbathless pursuit” of 
fame or fortnne, wfocfee days and higfbts are spent 
in a restless and feverish anxiety to obtain suc- 
cess, but) who bestoWfe little pains on the en8ea- 
vour he makes to deserve it ; who supposes that 
doing much is doing well ; such a person has only 
a show mid pager nt of industry, and is in reality 
an indolent man. Industry consists in the em- 
ploying every moment of time in the best possible ' 
manner to accoinplish the ends of our being, and 
in performing every action we undertake with a 
£alm imd deliberate prudence "which shall leave no 
spots or blemisl’es in t’>*>Avork. 

But in reality the more perceptible and flagrant 
indolence above alluded to is a v ice which there is 
little occasion to censure. The total absence of 
exertion is a rare offence in a'commcrcial country. 
It is against its misapplication that the Censures 
of*vI.e moralist should be directed. And yet a¥ 
though utter indolence be a rare vice in compari- 
son with others, theroA^e few that have^b^en 
more severely animadverted on. Men are so 
watchful over their own interests, and so forward 
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to reprobate any failings by which die temporal 
framework oi‘ society is injuriously affected, that 
the infidel is a less unpopular 'character than the 
sluggard. 

If contempt were not at/'unchristiah feeling that 
should Jbe checked on every occasion as Soon as it 
arises within the .mind, I know dne character at 
least by which it might be excited in a very for- 
‘ cible degree. It is that of the voluptuous man, 
who, in the vigour of his health' and manhood, 
caters for his comfort like a convalescent — a help- 
less creature, who is afraid to burthen wil b the 
weight of his own fram&n set of \nuscles capable 
of upholding a burthen that would strain the back 
of a young horse. He shrinks like a blasted na- 
bob from the slightest breath that agitates the 
perfumed atmosphere of his apartment, and stuns 
your ears with accounts of draughts from the win- 
tfows and from the d oors, together with expedtfchts 
for their modification, until you fancy you are speak- 
ing with ji poor terrified itSilian of the malaria. He 
makes a greater preparation for shaving his beard 
in the morning than a sensible man would use he- 
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fore the amputation of. alimb," apd considers the 
keenest edge no%grtbitn a handsaw.* Heenqvires 
of his man, ere what way t& wiiid 

blows, and takes his seat on the lee side of the 

• 1 ’ V ■ 

screeu, lest he, should be blown away by one of 
those awful, parlour hurricanes while he is eating 
his potted shrimps and chocolate. To excess, 
indeed, of all kinds he is a stranger ; but the love 
of virtue is not the safeguard which protects him. 
He is thorough!^ sensual ; but the labour of an 

intense enjoyment is the Rubicon which he will 

* * 

not pass. He creeps, and shrinks, and> shivers 
himself into a premature *>M age ; and is at length 
moulted out of the world by dyspepsy ami hypo- 
chondriasm. 

Suchwas for some time, the character of the 
talented young nobleman whose adventures shall 
form the subject of my next chapter.. 
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Wbt T& oluptuarg-, <£urt&. 


A TALE. 




CHAPTER IX. 

'i 


Cfje Voluptuary Cuntt. 


Wk hang thieves, but I think a nobleman of 
pleasure would deserv e hanging better. The poor 
a dwelling house may be in a state of 
starvation at the time when he lays a trembling 
finger on a silver gaiter; but the nobleman plun- 
ders at his ease, against his own interest, and that 
of his country. She has permitted him to hold a 
quantity of wealth, sufficient to 'enable him to 
spend his life in the study of her laws and govern-, 
mem* 1 — to travel through other lands, and render 
himself master of all that is worthy of imitation 
in their customs and ihsti&'+ions. She has, more- 
over, invested him with a rank and title that shall 
confer dignity on all his proceedings, and assist 
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him jn filling, with the due, effect, his place in (he 

« f 

legislature, whilethey enable him to exercise that 
« 

influence on- the minds of the people, which is 
necessary to keep them in awe of justice. Con- 
ceive, therefore, what the honesty is of a man; who, 
borp tg. the inheritance of those honours, and those 
duties, neglects /he one, and comprotnises the 
other, by a life of indolence and inaction. Yet 
i. such, and worse than such is, I believe, the life of 
a large portion of the aristocracy. All, or nearly 
all, the great benefits which are rendered to the state 
proceed from the ' body of the people, a 

great body of the aristocracy scarcely fill a mom 
useful place than that of shining at a court gala, 
or drawing room— smirking and cringing ini the 
train of a hired opera singer — filling up half a co- 
lumn of a newspaper, for the amusement of those 
•who take an interest in the migrations of butter- 
,f flies— and serving the purpose of a mighty dfftiet, 
through which the tide of the nation's * existence 
ebbs tepidly away. ■ ! *r 11 ■■ . • - ' 

Hie young .Lord Uiia was one of those negative 
plunderers, of the state. He had passed his ma- 
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jority withput effecting any benefit, either to his 
country or to himself, and did not th*en seem%n- 

m 

xious to repair the time which he had lost, Un- 
fortunately for his own jpeace, his wealth was so 
excessive, as to leave no % enjoyment, that he cared 
to indulge in, beyond his reach. From the Jpgbest 
scenes of dissipation, to the lowght of profligacy, 
he had left none untried, and all alike had ceased 
to gratify him. He became indolent and apathetic, 
and found himself, before the beard was yet black 
unon his lip, in the condition of a man satiated 
witfx the enjoyments of sense,* and possessing no 
relish for, or knowledge of any other of a higher 
order, 

“ I lead a most miserable life,” he said to his 
physician,— “ I have tried every species of recre- 
ation that the world can afford, and 1 am tired of 
them all. It terrifies me to think that I have yet- 
a long life before me without a single object to** 
interest or amuse me, I detest vice ; it has dis- 
gusted and sickened me,^ there is # no harmless 
or useful employment, that has the power of 
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* 

* affording mica mordent's stimulus. What a strange 

S 

. fanrasticalbody is this in which I am confined!— 
Every thing tires and annoys it ; even repose itself, < 
the only enjoyment that I now ambition,, has be- 
come a labour and a torment. But. that I think it 
a base^a cowardly, and ungrateful thing, to fling 
away, a gift that «God has bestowed upon me— I 
would be tempted 

% 

“ To play the Roman fo^l, and die 

On mine own sword.”— 

“ I do uot know,” the medical adviser replied, 
as he lifted his brows and tossed his head, “ why 
a man should become tired of answering the ends 
of his existence. Will you pardon me for intimating 
that there are diseases wherein the patient, must 
minister to himself/ and with this advantage, that 
his practice, if vigorously put in execution, is cer- 
‘ctain to be successful. There is a feeling in our > 

•J 

nature, which if judiciously cultivated, . would fur- 
nish a certain and radial Cure for the sense of 
uncomfort which you describe.” 
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“ Jf you mean to hint that I should join the 

* * 

saints ’ 9 * .'Lord Ulla rejoined, with a frown and* a 
yawn, “ I have only to say that ! hate cant and 
'hypocrisy." # - 

“ And so do I," repliedThis friend, w you quite 
mistake me, if you suppose that I would recom- 
mend to yofi to undertake the corruption of others, 
without being invested with the necessary autho- 
rity. A man has enough to do, who regulates the 
little moral commonwealth within his own mind, 
t without extending his domjnionj unwarrantably, 
to that of Ids neighbours. But are there not 
active duties, which should furnish yon with oc- 
cupation V* 

“ I have no object to stimulate me to exertion ; 
und labour for labour’s sake — you know the apo- 
phthegm. Ambition, I have none — I can feel no 
gratification in the prospect of hearing a few thou- 
sand tongues wagging with the sounds of my 

praise. Why should I care for regulating the 

* • < • 1 , 

* A cant term for public and’un&thoVtaed consei^atoir 
gious decorum. 
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affairs of an empire ? WhaJt is it, but providing 
for a more numerous family ? — and what has the 
nation done for me# that I should pretend to father 
U?” 

The doctor smiled, and remained for a few mo- 
menta in meditation. “ To be candid with you, 1 ' 
said he, “ I knpw of no power in medicine that 
can be available in your case. But if you could 
prevail on yourself to travel a few hundred miles, 
I am acquainted with a mineral water on your own 
estate of Ulla, which I am almost certain would 
effect a beneficial change in your constitution. 
Go there, and when you have found the spring, 
I will 6end you directions how to use it.” 

“ Go there ! — go to Ireland ? Is it to be shot 
from behind a hedge, or hare my throat cut in my 
bed?” 

M I do not think there is such manifest danger 
of that j and even if the journey were not without 
risk, would it not be better meet death at once, 

1 than be fettered opt of tne world by colds, and 
indigestions, and nervous idiosyncrasies ?” 

“ I protest you are right,” ^replied the young 



iLord — % * bat then to leave London mow in the 
blaze of winter — and Pasta and Sontag in towft l” 
“ I thought you said that both had tired you — 
that there was nothing in London that could 
supply you with a moment's amusement. The 
trip will at least have novelty to recommend 

it. « 

tf I protest you are right again,** replied the 
young nobleman, u 1 will certainly undertake the 1 
journey.’* * 

<c And if you do so, 1 * •continued liis adviser, 
u you would do well to perform it incognito, 
and take # with you no other articles of value 
than are necessary for your expenses on the road. 
It will l)c the safest course, and when you arrive 
in Vila, you can send to your banker for remit- 
tances.” 

The plan was embraced and executed. Under • 
the unassuming name of Mr. John Johnson, the * 
young Lord of Ulla took his seat in the Bristol 
coach. He admired, .(n<$ for the first time) the 
glories of Bath, as he entered its gloomy vale late 
at night, when the traveller imagines hess passing 


1 
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through a city of stars ; shad lights twinkle through 

the' darkness above, around, and beneath him. He 

grew rapturous ou the Avon — bought bookstones 

and copper ore at the foot of the lofty Clifton 

hills, felt queer for half a night on board the 

Nora Creina, and landed safely on the Waterford 

quay, all wonder; interest, and terror. 

Although there was a great crowd of Irishmen 

upon the quay, he had the good fortune to arrive 

with life at a small hotel in a retired part of the 

city, where he immediately hired a post-chaise for - 

£ 

the interior. He drove rapidly by 

“ — that lake*, * hovp gloomy thoro * 

Sky lark ne\cr warbles o’er,” 

and arrived late on the following day, at the prin- 
cipal inn on his 6wn estate, in a remote and 
mountainous country. 

He was met in the ruinous hall of the bouse' 
of entertainment, by a shrewd looking man, 
whose bog's and smiles 'seemed to announce 
Turn as the proprietor of the establishment. In 
compliance with Mr. Johnson’s desire, he was 
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shewn into a parlour, the dreary regularity and dis- 
comforting -finery of which chilled and depressed 
him. 

He observed, as he entered, a peculiar and pc- 
■> 

netrating expression in the landlord’s eye ; it 
vanished, however, the instant their glancep met, 

u You appear not to he mucH troubled with 
company here, landlord ?” said Mr, Johnson. 

“ Scarce and genteel, sir— scarce and genteel is 
the way with us,” replied the host, loaning his 
head. 

“ Wi lose is the estate, pray ?” 

“ It belongs to young Lord Ulla, please your 
honour.” 

“ A good landlord, I suppose ?” 

The man lowered his face as if to hide a smile. 
“ Middling, sir,” he answered; "middling, as 
we say, like the small potatoes.” 

"Why 1 , docs he oppress his tenantry in any 
way for his rents ?” 

“ AS for himself, •sir,” replied the inn-keeper, 
“ we can’t 1 say what he is, for our two eyes never 
perched upon him yet, since the day he was bom. 

i 2 
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But whatever he be himself, the man that does 
« * 

f of" him* here, is no great things.” 

“ You mean his agent ?” 

“ Why then FU not ,tell you a word of a lie 
about it, it’s the very man 1 mean.” 

Mr -John son said no more on this subject, but 
ordered dinner*- and gave particular* directions 
about the cookery. After enumerating a long 

t ( 

string of di&hes wliich he could furnish, only for 
something, the landlord named a pair of chickens, 
together with “the best potatoes in Europe/’ 
On this Mr. Johnson thought he could contrive to 
sustain life for one clay. 

But he was doomed to fare still worse, for the 
chickens were overdone. He rang for the land- 
lord, who, it appeared, was his own waiter. 

# » 

“ These chickens are overdone/’ was Mr. John* 
• son’s first exclamation. 

• u Overdone, sir !” 

“ There is not a morsel fit to eat upon the dish, 
Vxcej)t the Jiver/’ 


* Transacts, bit b«slilC6% 
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44 In earnest, sir ?” safld*the man, with apparent 
concern. 

44 Take it away,” said Mr, Johnson. 

^ Will T kill a couple*ifcore fbt* your honour ?” 

Mr. Johnson stared. * 44 Are you a cannibal,” 
said he, 44 that you would kill and eat a chicken 
on the same day ?” * 

The landlord, looking quite perplexed, removed 
the chickens, and the young nobleman ordered 
him to send in tea as quickly &s possible. 

At this ordei the landlord Remained for some 
moments, as if hesitating about wliat lie should 
*uy. 

44 Please your honour, sir,” he exclaimed at 
length, 4C what kind of tay would your honour 
wish ?” 

44 Good green tea, if you have it ; I don't sup- 
pose 1 can expect anything better from you.*' 

<4 01uno. sir, ’tisn’t that at all, I mean, onlyit’b 
what I mean is, is it rale tay-tay your honour 
wants, or coffce-tay, or qat-male tay 1” * 

44 Tay-tay! coffce-tay!” ejaculated the guest; 
44 1 don’t understand you. I Want tpa. — Don't 
you know what tea is ?” 


•• 
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** Oh, yes — I tsfce it’s - the tay-tay you mean. 
Fih sorry to say I can’t give yon any to-riight.” 

“ N 6 teal” sighed Mr. Johnson ; “ well theft, 
send me in coffee, or cojjPee-tatf,'ti& you call it. 5 * 

“ I can't promise your honour that neither,” 
said th* landlord, shaking his head ; “ but if you’d 
like a drop of the oat- male tay, an’ a fine thing it 
is, 1 could give you some of the best in the 

L 

county.” 

“ Will you answer me one question, friend ?” 
said Mr. Johnson- lifter pausing for some moments 
to gather patience. 

“As far as my knowledge goes, sir,” replied 
the landlord, with a quiet bow. 

u On what do you support your guests in this 
house?” 

“ On what heaven gives me, sir, surely, day 
"after 'day, taking the fling as it comes.” 

* u Leave me those potatoes,” said Mr. Johnson ; 
“ I see I have nothing better to expect.” 
f “ WJiy then ’twould bs droll if you had,” said 
landlord, *for the whole parish gives it up to 
them, that'they’re the best potatoes that w as ever 
dljg out of the ground.” 
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In a few minutes, .Mr, Johnson’s bell again 
summoned the landlord to the parlour! , The latter 
made his appearance with the same courteous 
bow, and the same obsequious “What’s wanting, 
please your honour ? ” % 

“Have you any listen in the house ?” *vns the 
query of \he guest. 

“Listing!” exclaimed the landlord In a grave 
and rather lofty tone ; “ Oh, no, sir, there’s none 
o’ my people listing. — It’s not come to that with 
ub yet, any way.” % 

* • 

Paha !” replied Mr. Johnson, “ I don’t mean 
listing for soldiers — but cloth listen to nail on 
that door ; — there’s such a draught!” 

“ There’s nothing of the kind in the house, 
pla&c your honour, ’’said the host, shaking his head. 

“ Well then, throw on sonifc more turf on the 
fire, and shut the door after you, which, I perceive* 
nobody >in this bouse ever thinks it necessary to* 
do.” 

The man obeyed, j&ucl Mr. Johnson began to 
read a provincial paper which lay on the table. 
In a few minutes the chimney puffed clouds of 
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smoke, and again the home-bell summoned the 
landlord to the room. He entered at this time 
m ith a smile of peculiar mischief and shrewdness. 

“Oh ! murder, murder,!” he exclaimed, “what 
a mortal sight o’ smoke ? ’ 

“Well, what’s to be done about it ?” said his 
guest. v 

“ Oh, then I don’t know, sir,” he relied, with 
much apparent concern, and yet with something 
like an inclination to smile ; “ but if your honour 
would leave the door open, just the weeniest little 
peep in the world, it will all clear in a minute'.” 

“ But then the cold draught, friend— it would 
be the death of me.” 

“ WeU, a dawny piece of the window then v 

“ You stupid man, wouldn’t the draught be as 
* 

bad from the windoV, as from the door ?” 

' “ Oh, then, dear knows,” exclaimed the man, 

• tossing his hands up in despair ; “ I’m fairly lost 
between the whole of ’em. — I don’t know what 
1’il do with your houour,‘po$ where I’ll put you.” 

“ Give me a light,” groaned Mr. Johnson, 
“ and shew*, me to nty sleeping-room.” 
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This wasdone,buta h£#d bed, te d scanty • 
covering' rendered it only an exchange of on» suf- 
fering for another* Mr. Johnson resolved that his 
first measure, k the morning, should be to change 
his quarters. What was^iis astonishment and con- 
sternation, however, after he had dressed* to dis- 
cover thSt his pocket-book, containing all the 
money which he had brought with him, was not to 
be found. Inquiry was fruitless, and the landlord * 
threw out more* than one hint of his doubt as to 
whether any loss had re§dly^taken place. This 
doifbly incensed the young nobleman and made 
him regret his having ever trusted himself, thus 
unprotected, in such a land. 

Still, however, wishing to preserve his incog- 
nito, he resolved to remain for some days, at the 
inn, until he should obtain a remittance from his 
banker. He wrote accordingly, and gave the 
letter to the landlord, that he might send it to the® 
nearest post town. By this awkward circumstance 
Mr. John. Johnson w^s reduced almost to his last 
sovereign, and the appearances which he chose to 
assume for the preservation of his incognito, ren- 
i 3 
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dered it improbable that many persons woald be 
w&iftg to aS&rd i&sa a long ■credit . •• 

He spent several, days within the Cover of his 
apartment— talking with his landlord cm the state 
of the coifntry, and listening with that fascinating 
curiosity which attracts interest even while it in- 
spires apprehension, to numberless, tales>of Rock- 
ite murders, post-boys shot from behind hedges, 
and houses burned about the ears of the inmates. 
These narratives contributed, together with the ter- 
rific accounts put forward in the alarmist news* 
papers, to increase' his fears a hundred fold, Und 
to make*him regret that he had ever ventured his 
life among so murderous a generation. 

He regretted it still more acutely, when, after a 
second application to his banker, he received no 
answer nor acknowledgment of his letter. * This 
.circumstance was peculiarly annoying, as, during 
^his sojourn here, he had not rendered himself a 
favourite with the ^people of the inn. The air of 
superiority which Lord* UKa was accustomed to 

^ * * j 

assume, sometimes unconsciously manifested itself 
in . the demeanor of Mr. John Johnson, mX mt 
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laudlord begaa to feel iadigaant at hie complaints . 
of smoking chimney s, Vid draughts, %sad und^pssed 
dinners. “ Set him up with cookery, indeed !” 
his guest heard him say, as he left the apartment 
on one occasion, “ 1 wish I was sure of getting my 
money for what's past and gone. What I'm 
thinkiiqf is that the nobles are down to fourpence 
with him/' 

One morning, Mr. John Johnson was seated at - 
the breakfast ftlble, on which was placed a quan- 
tity of material sufficient to make a considerable 
company contented. This profusion has always 
a strange appearance in the eyes t>f aft* English- 
man who is accustomed to the Lilliputian frugality 
that is manifested in the service of a London 
coffee-house. The door suddenly opened, and 
the landlord advanced to the table. 

“ Fd take it as a favour, sir/’ he said, t* if 
you'd oblige me with the loan of five pounds; 
There's a neat cow below street at the cant, and 
I’ll want beef against the gentlemeq come to the 

IfhMr. John Johnson could not conceal his con- 
fusion. 
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. U 1 accommodate you/*, 

said^ie, “ bile, upon': my honour, -L-I — am quite 
drained at present. If a feWd&ys wouldanswer — *’ 
“ No, sir-r— ’twould not answerer the man re- 
plied gruffly, “ who evei* heard of a cow being 
canted fpr a few days running ?” 

“ Perhaps/* said Mr. Johnson, “ if ‘you send 
your man to the office he would find a letter there 
* for me ?" 

u Long ago this morning, sir, *my man was at 

the office, and there*s nothing for you. I’m tired 

of sending to the office for you. I’m sorry to Say 

it, Mr. Johastffi, but I’m afraid ’tis humbugging 

\ 

me you are, sir.” 

“ Humbugging, fellow ?” 

“ Fellow !” the landlord shouted out, glad of a 
quarrel, “ no fellow for a rogue or a sponge, Mr. 
John Johnson.” 

i ■“ Why, you scoundrel, what do you mean to 
* 

insinuate ?” 

*“ I moan $o insinuate that I have my doubts if 
you’re any thing better. That’s what I mean to 
'insinuate. ,And I’ll tell you what’s more again } 
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I mean to insinuate that there’s company coming 
here to the races, and* that Pd be ofdiged to# you 
if you’d make yourself scarce in these "rooms ; 
there’s the long and the § short of it novfr.” 

“ Slay, my good felldV/’ said Lord Ulla, con- 
scious that lie was likely to profit little ip a con- 
test of tltis nature, u the fact i*, I have written 
twice to my banker, and by some mischance, I 
have not jet been able to obtain an answer.” 

“ Poll ! that’S the old story always. 1 declare, 
look — it sickens me to hear jon talking of your- 
self and jour banker. 1 believe he might put all 
you ever lodged with him into^his waistcoat 
pocket in small change. You have as much 
bankers as I have of prime ministers"— and that 
isn’t one.” 

“ You are an impudent rascal !’*’ 

“ Cut out of my house now this moment, since 
you call me an impudent rascal. There’s thtl 
dooi open for you.” 

“ Why, you inhospitable fellow, ypu would rlbt 
turn me but alone, now, and the country in such 
a state !” 
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“ Country in a state I ^And what state ffl it in, 
Mr.^John Johnson ? How mightygenteel you 
are, indeed ? Why then you may go from this 
to Cork, and, if you’ll meet a greater rogue than 
yourself on the way, I’ll give you leave to call me 
another^ for: company. Pack away with yourself 
now j£ you please.” «• , 

“ "Very well ! I tell you I can make you repent 
this.” 

" You’re welcome, as soon as you like. That’s 

what vexes me entirely, now, is the airs you take 
4 # * 

upon yourself. If *it was Lord Ulla himself was 
there, he coulfci't speak prouder, nor give, more 
trouble.” 

“ Why, fool that youare — I tell you that I aim — ” 

“ Well, what do you tell me 

“ Nothing. ’"Give me my liat— and take care 

•f my, valise until I send my servant for it. What 

;do you sneer at, you scoundrel ; ,, ... 

0 

“ Nothing. , ; ,0nly some thoughts that were 
coming intq t njy mind when you fulkcdof your 
servant . , ..Why then,, you’re the foplishest young 
man I thin^ I ever aa?*>, Gtopd mo^ningtoy^. 
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—Here, although you didn’t behare sowell, still 
I declare you have a touch of a gentleman .with 
you, that 1 like. Here’s a paper of gamfwiches, 
and put ’em in your pocket against the road.” 

Without condesccndi ilg to return any other re- 
ply tluui was conveyed in a look of fierce anger, 
Mr. Johif Johnson left the door of the hotel, and 
took his way across the mountains, towards the 
residence of his own agent, which was about fifteen 
miles from the spot where he stood. 

Necessity taught him the art of walking upon 
the«gnmnd, in which, until now, his education had 
teen very deficient. He discovered, also, that he 
was capable of standing upright in the face of a 
tolerable gale, by the mere force of gravitation ; 
and actually sustained two severe showers of 
rain without melting away. ‘Fifteen miles in one 
day, however, for a person who had not practised 
walking, was a little too much ; and it was with* 
dismay that Mr. Johnson saw the sun go down 
behind him, while hexv$ yet pacing wearily aloAg 
the side of a lonely mountain, over which a few 
fetched cabins were scattered at long intervals. 
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The night threatened to he stormy, and its threats 
did<,not prove vain, like those of a bully. His 
long abstinence had induced him to bestow more 
reflection on the rejected paper of sandwiches 
than his pride would have willingly permitted ; 
and thc r fear of not being able to procure some 
equivalent, formed no small part of liia anxiety. 

v 

Indeed it was unreasonable to suppose that he 
'• could procure anything fit to be laid even be- 
fore Mr. John Johnson, in such a wilderness as 
this. 

The night advanced, and his apprehensionsf in- 
creased with the darkness. He would not ven- 
ture to ask for a lodging in one of the mountain 
huts, for how did he know but it was there the 
white-boys lived. And yet was it so safe to be 
out on such a night ? Who knew but he might 
run full butt up against a rebel, in the darkness ) 
J Horrible ! — And even if he were fortunate enough 
to escape, what a terrible thing it was to pass the 
night out in guch a place, ' with a thorough draught 
w running from the east to the west, enough to give 
a man his death of cold. He thought of passing 
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the night ’like Julius Caesar, under the shelter of 
o % 

one of the cabin walls ; but after leaning in ihat 

* 

position for a few minutes, he discovered that he 
and Julius Caesar were different men. While he 
was deliberating, he found himself staggering 
through a sink of stagnant water, which day un- 
seen on his path, and arrived wilji a pint of the 
liquid in each boot on the opposite side. This 
made him jump to a conclusion. 

The slough in question formed a sort of orna- 
mental lake, in front of qne T ,of those mountain 
rillifs beforementioned. No other course was 
now left him than to apply for assistance at the 
cottage ; and, reversing the principle of Hamlet, 
lie chose rather to fly to ills he knew not of, than 
to bear those ills he had. 

The door was opened by a meagre looking man, 
in wretched attire, who held a rush-light 151 his* 
hand, and looked with an expression of surprise \ 
and half-forgotten sorrow on the stranger. The 
squalidneSs of his apj> durance caused a coldnetfa 
to fall on the heart of the young nobleman, who 
would have preferred damp feet to the«chifmcee of 
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a night’s lodging beneath Ahe same roof with so 
ill-tooking an individual. 

4 

“ ’Twould not be worth our while to refuse you 
a lodging,” said the nuu, in answer to his re- 

(t 

quest — ■** in a house that won’t be our own to- 
morrow. Walk in, and welcome.” 

Mr. Johnson, ontered, and showed by his coun- 
tenance, as he stared around the apartment, that 
he did not think there could he much hardship in 
being ejected from such a dwelling as this. A 
few crazy liRy-bott&a»ed chairs, and a small table, 
constituted nearly all the furniture ? and the floor, 
which was of clay, was moistened into ,'i puddle 
in most places, from the dropping of the roof. 

“ Put down the rest of the faggots, Mary, ho- 
ney,” said the, man, “ let us have the benefit of 
them for this night, at any rate, since it is to be 
the last, and there’s no use in sparing them, when 
* w© can’t take them with us. ‘ 

Two little girls, as pale and squalid as their fa- 
ther, proceeded to rekindle. the expiring embers, 
by heaping on fresh fuel, and stoopiug forward otl 
their little’ hands to illume it with their 'breath. 
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This picture, coupled wth the surrounding misery, 
reminded him of the lines in the magnificent 
poem of u Darkness 

«v The^ rakod up 

And shivering scraped with their cold skeletou hands 

i 

TUe^ooble ashes, aud their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life— aud made a fU tie 
\\ hich was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyos as it grew tighter, and beheld 
Each olher’s aspects !” 

* 

The man bade them to •piife down their supper, 
a suudl pot of potatoes which lay near, saying, that 
he supposed “ the gentleman had no objection to 
eat a little, any more than themselves/’ 

Mr. Johnson made as cheerful a reply as he 
could, under the circumstances, aijd after making 
an unnecessary apology, was preparing to draw 
off his wet boots, when a faint moan from Hh in- 
side room, struck on his ear. . 

“ Is it anything that you’d want, Mary, darl- 
ing ?” said the man, passing, and holding in his 
hand the boot which he was about to place in a 
corner neftrthe fire. “ 
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** Nothing, only the rushlight, Ned, until I'll 
hear lijtle Milly her lesson." 

The man asked Mr. Johnson's pardon for leav- 
ing him in the dark, sayiAg that his wife was lying 
sick in the room. When he entered, the young 
nobleman overheard, with some misgiving, a half- 
whispered and 4/roken conversation, in the course 
of which, the sick woman, he perceived, was en- 
deavouring to prevail on her husband to grant her 
some request which he was unwilling to concede. 
u But listen, he*e, *Ned — can't you, now > — 

* t 

what good is it for you ? — can’t you be said by 
me?" • 


“ Ah ! hold your tongue, woman, you’ll drive 
me crazy." 

“ But I see }>y you, now, that you arc harbour- 
ing something bad in your mind against him ; 

« 

t Ned/don’t add to ray sickness— don’t bring down 

f 

more sorrow on my head." 

Mr. Johnson felt very ^uneasy. 

“ You poor foolish wofhtfb," the man replied ; 
“ I don’t know what to say to you. The world 
wouldn’t make you murmur. What chance have 
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w<* at all of anything but starvation now, and you 

don’t look as if yoti thought it.” * * 

U I don’t think it, I tell you— and if 1 did, 

•what good would it do us to have such thoughts ? 

You say yourself, that thfc rich people have a great 

deal to answer for, that feast and drink^ill their 

days, anfi fly the face of all suffering; but what 

would be said of us when the Almighty sends the 

means of salvation to our hands, if we refuse to 

use them ? We can’t help being poor ; if we 

were to harbour all the\%yenge, and spite, and 

envy In the world — if we wore* to murmur and be 

sick of discontent, it would not make us one 

penny richer; — it might be a hard thing, and 

sore against nature to tie ourselves to sorrow, 

but when we are bound to it by the Almighty’s 

will, surety it is easy to be contented with what 

he ordains. The rich man has a better excuse for 

lJ not inflicting self- denial, than we have for not en- ’ 

* 

during it ; — I declare there's nothing so surprising 
in the ■world, as that poor people should murmtir 
at all, when it is so easy for them to earn a great 
reward just by being silent. Now, jf you ever 
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loyedt me,, Edward, show that you loved me with 
a right heart 2md intention,' by bearing every thing 
to-morrbw w^t^ patience.” 

ec Listen to roe, what I tell you, Mary; I’ll do. 
what 1 chn, and what can) I do more, if I was the 
Pope itself ? Ah ! you poor saint, it isn’t there 
you ought to be lying this night. I wish, Mary, 
I left you where I found you first, in your father’s 
house, and never asked you to suffer such misery 

as this.” 

» 

“That’s the unkind^t word you ever said to 
me yet,” said the woman ; “ I never repented it 
yet, and why should you ? I had rather be sor- 
rowful and patient with you, than gay and thought- 
less with another. Do this for me, and I am sa- 


tisfied.” 

The husband re-entered the outer apartment, 
and took his seat with a pleased though troubled 


Aspect, by the now blazing fire. He seemed to- 
tally forgetful of the stranger’s presence, and 
continued to turn the roots in the simmering 
jyeater, while his thoughts were evidently bent an 
tier subiect, The sick woman, in the mean- 
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time, instructed the ’child in her leshon, which 

; <> 

consisted of that beautiful Und'cotosOling passage 
from the Sermon on the Moiuit^trhich is distin- 
guished by the name o£ the Eight Beatitudes. 
The lesson was so appropriate in this scene of 
tears and affliction, that a deep sympathy wf min- 
gled hop? and pain fell upon heart of the 

young Lord, while he glanced from face to face of 
the silent group, and heard the lips of the inno- 
cent child echo the cheering promise, that “ they 
who mourn are blessed, fair ,tjhey shall be com- 
forted **’ 

£t The Lord relieve you, poor woman,” the 
husband said, at intervals, as he listened, “ and 
direct them that brought you to that pass, and 
teach them better. The Lord forgive young Lord 
>» IJlla, this day 1 Five pounds couldn’t be so much 
to him that he’d turn a poor famishing family out ' 
'’on the road in weather like this on account of it. 
Come, Mary, child, lay the table, and throw out 
the potatoes before the j^nllempn.” 

Mr. Johnson endeavoured, but in vain, to pre- 
vail on them to sit down with him, but the peasant 
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was resolute in keeping what he thought hie dis- 
tance. In the course of the entertainment, he 
made Iris guest acquainted with the story of their 
distresses, which threw a considerable share of 
blame upon the shoulders of the young nobleman’s 
agent, the little holding being situate on his estate. 
The grievance^ pnd oppressions detailed, though 
common even to staleness, were new and shocking 
to the ear of the sgpsitrve and not ungenerous vo- 
luptuary. 

“ Indeed he has ’aid a hard and heavy hand on 
our house,” the man added in conclusion f “ but, 
as the woman w ithin says, there s no knowing 
what compulsion might be on him to do as he is 
doing, and we have no right to judge.” 

The delicate Mr. Johnson was astonished to find 

r 

that he, whom the refinements of a scientific repast 
' freq lently failed in tempting to a cheerful meal, 
was able, without an effort to (hue heartily on a 
plate of plain potatoes sweetened with a grain of 
salt. Tfcey t&sted,more‘ c svVeetly, he thought, than 
any delicacy he bad ever before partaken of. To 
his great surprise, moreover, he found an armful 
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of dry straw placed at some little distance from 
the fire, a more luxurious resting-place thaa all 
the upholsterers in the empire could have afforded 
him. 1 , 

He was awakened, latfi the following morn- 
ing, by the sound of lovqjraad angry voices in the 
house. On looking otfl' from behind the project- 
ing partition that separated him from the fire- 
place, he perceived that the work of spoliation had 
already commenced. The scene which met his 
eyes was touching in the Caserne. Near the door 
stood a fat red-faced man, witE a shot-belt round 
his shoukku'vind a note-book in his hand, in 
which he was making some memoranda* 

“ Come, come, bundle away, Hanrahan, as quick 
ab you can. There's no use in your keeping us 
all day, since you are to quit, and I want to have 
some cocking in the wood as I go home/' * 

The man was standing at a little distance from * 
the door, the early sunshine falling on his fea- 
tures. His wife, a pa& and sickly, Jnft calm* 
eyed and handsome young woman, hong with both 
her hands upon his shoulder, while th&r children, 

K 
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llfefr ejectment, $&&d on 

tiW stwmgfc* hM*W WMSwfen&v Tfcte m m ex- 
changed ghtheeh With his Mfe at the speech above 
Wjfetfcen. &*'kM>fc watfune Wf Smothered passion; 
hots wac dq ie of dfeotioaate entrteat^. He tossed 
hie head ; resigned his indignation ; and smiled a 
mourtaful aapdestame. 

w Hdi hoi what have we here >” exclaimed 
the agent, stirring something that glittered on tike 
floor. ** A silver cir ar-box 1 How came you Iky 
tifls, Ned*?” 

* I Wt know/* replied the - — / " if H 
doesn't "belong to the strange gentleman that was 
benighted With us last night.*’ 

Mr. Johnson hate ‘ advanced, and claimed his 
property, mentioning at the Same time, in brief 
and polite terms, the circumstances which Com- 
u'j^dted him to seek tfee'dhfeiter of so hatmbld a hoof 
aS this. While he and the ogftlb were inter- 
changing mutk&i civilitie^j'a dreadful shower 1 of 

tfammmMt - 

<r tdE you what, air,” said ih^poofthaerj «t 
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be beol mfHtfmt mimMsiWfei" 4*wd, m # 

the bean* for,,* few 44% Wh&t 0 t 

until we toy to gut *»* o£.g lodging. % 
poor M»ry 9 berg, esfcpeyur step* Ib^Wfwlbe^” *■ « 

" 4 -can't 4» it, Hanr&haa. ,I‘h*iy$,fcord ClJjk'p 
positive directions not tp let itgo b^yepd thfe 

days and I have no choice teft-'’ , . , , 

*% 

<c The Lord forgive that young man/* said the 
husband. “ If he's as hard op you as you «re op 
us, you are to be pitied with -him. I’ll tell you 
what it is, sir,” he addp^^er a papas apd with 
a totally altered tone. “ I’d consider it nothing 
less than .mijrdering my wife to go opt to-day 5 
and neither for Lord UUa, nor for you, nor for 
any other man, will I stir one step until I here 
provided a lodging for her at any rate.” 

"Come, drag ibpm pat pt once, how,” spid the 
agent, smutching bis gw. 

n*e m8%spafogfog frpm his vrife, who shrieked 
in turret*, caught op a pitchfork that lay on the 
floor* < > 

* m 

"Leave the house!” pried the tpan of power, 
codtiug W»<pi*!(».'n .. * 
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- a Never while I live,” shouted the peasant, 

“ yen'll take°me out on a &oor first ! Stand back, 

woman c ! 1 say you shall not go,” 

iC But 1 am able ! I am well, well able !” cried 
* 

the woman, walking across the room. But the 
effort disproved her words. She staggered from 
weakness, and would have fallen, but that'her hus- 
band caught her in his arms. He looked with a 
4 smile of bitter reproach on the agent, while he 
held her forward, as if by way of appeal to the 
spectators. The agep^/ynderstood the action. 

te I can’t help it;” he said : “ come, turn them 
out r _ 

“ Hold!” exclaimed Mr. John Johnson. They 
all held their hands accordingly, obeying they 
knew not what of authority in his voice that 
charmed them/ 

• Hg requested a word apart with the agent, who 
, ►‘followed him into the inner room in some surprise,* 

t 

The rest gazed on one another in silence. In a 

» t > 

few seconds, Mr. Johnson-returned with the step 
af a Lord, and the agent followed iiim pale a^d 
ritated. . 
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u Hanrahan,” baid jjie latter, u I have changed 
my mind about this business, you can renjaiil here 
foj the prebent, and here is some money for your 
present use. Tliis gditlemun lias brought me 
word, that Lord Ulla — that — there was some mis- 
take about his wishes/’ % 

The man darted a shrewd glance at Lord Ulla, 
but perceiving some reproving expression on his 
features, continued silent, bowing his head down 
ju unaffected reference, almost trembling with 

the agitation of joy and ^rhtilude. Not a word 

•• 

was spokan, until the cabriolet of the baffled 
deputy drovff to the door, and its owner, accom- 
panied by Mr. Johnson, took liis scat in the 
vehicle. 

Both sat for some time, the onc^in embarrassed, 
the other in meditative silence. At length, Lord 

Ulla asked, in an indifferent tone, whether there 

* • 

were not a certain m in eral water in the neighbour-* 
hood, much resorted to by valetudinadkjns.. 

No such thing had* ever reached the cars of the 
obsequious gentleman, who sat beside him. The 
young nobleman remembered the sh&p looks and 
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Secret smiles of the landlord, the words and cha- 
raetefi* of his medical friend, and a strange suspi- 
cion darted into his mind. The whole had been 
a scheme concerted between the physician and the 

• t 

innkeeper. The latter had never forwarded the 
cheques 6n Lord Ulla’s banker, and probably knew 


more of the abstraction of the pocket-book than 
lie had pretended. 

“I hope,” the agent resumed, in some trepi- 

t 

dation, “your Lordship will not attribute the 

fault ” 


“I attribute it where it was due, &jr,” replied 
the nobleman. “ The fault was mine?* - '*' 

“ Yours, iny Lord ? I think the very la*t — ” 

“ You drive too slow, sir. Imagine that grej 
mare to be one of Lord Ulla’s tenants, and if I 
mistake not, she will be driven faster. You know 
you w&nt to have some shooting in the wood.” 

' The agent coloured, and discharged his vexation 
on the jddep f of the animal. When they arrived at 
the “great house,” Lord called for ink and 
paper, and penned the following note to his pby-* 


c«m.< 



< 

* 
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“ I have found the spring of which you spoke, 

'* and derived so much benefit from* the (lrgught 

‘‘ I have already taken, that I stand in no need of 

* 

the code of direction** you were kind enough to 
u promise me. It is intention to remain on 
“ my estate during the summer, for Him purpose 
“ of completely establishing the ^beneficial altera- 
u tion, which has been already effected. 

“ Yours. &c. 

“ Ulla, 

“ J\ S. The English tWJ'^pt know how to dress 
potatoes. They should be boiled in the rind, and 
eaten witi.^^Jt. 1 ’ 

On the next morning, the suspicions of the 
young nobleman were verified by a visit from the 
iun-keeper, who came to restore tjie pocket-book, 
with all its contents, and the two letters which, as 
Lord Ulla had conjectured, never, had been foi\ 
warded. « 

" Please your Lordtffejip’s honour/’ saitfthe land- 
lord, with many obeisances, “if your Lordship 
blames any body in this business, 'tis the doctor 
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r you'll blame, and not me, for *tis his bidding I was 
doing. He wrote me word a few days before you 
came to do all that 1 did after, and I made no 
work about doing it, for I Jknew that I was safe as 
long as I was said by the 'doctor. And this much 
ril say for my house, please your Lordship's ho- 
nour, that if ever your Lordship comes "the way 
again, you'll have the best of all good treatment, 
* tay-tay, and coffee tay, and green tay too, an 
yellow, if there's such a thing to be had, high or 

f 1 

low ; for *twas only by Cfie doctor's orders we gave 
your Lordship sucli poor usage the last time. And 
as for the chimney, it never puffed beforwMor after, 
(which is saying a deal) only that once I just slip- 
ped a weeny piece of a tile upon the chimney 
above, thinking to please the doctor. Indeed, it 

f 

went sore against my heart, to see you cutting 
away yith yourself that morning, please your Lord- 
ship, and 'tis what the wife I have said to me and 
you going $ut the doors, was that you'd get your 
death by<it. But as I saitfto her — A' hold your 
tongue, you foolish woman, says I, do you think 
^you know better than the doctor? Indeed, I'll 

t 
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toll your Lordship no lie, 'tis the word the doctor 
wrote me, was to do something to make Lorc^Ulla 
feel what poverty was ! Is that the way of it? 
says I to myself j why t^ien let me alone forgiving 
him a taste of it : — as*I did, sure, please 
your Lordship, and more blame to thos« that put 
me up td it.” 

a» 

The history informs us, that Lord Ulia prolong- 
ed his residence l>eyond the summer, and disco- 
vered, by personal experiment, that the only way 
to enjoy the real comfort*? life, is by bestowing 
them wherever they are needed. 




^CHAPTER- X. 


• t 


Smell.' 




CHAPTER X. 

• *** 

^Hedjantem anti of, fenull. 

Of the mcchfmism of the sense of smell, (a fa- 
culty which drew from a, sensitive speculator of 
modem times, the epithet of tKe sense of imagina- 
tion,) I haw little more information to offer. 
There is scarcely a body in nature which is not 
capable of diffusing a substance called odour, sup- 
posed by many to consist of a multitude of fine 
particles indiscernible by any contrivance of op- 
^These particles are supposed to repgl one 
mother, and thus scatter themselves to an im * m 
inense distance in the air. Being carj^ed into the 
nostrils in the act of Respiration, they imitate the 
surface of the pituitary membrane, a soft and ten- 
der coat, by which these cavities arc* lined* The 
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* 

olfactory nervewhich is intended to convey to the 
brain any Impression that is > communicated to this 
membrane, has a number of small filaments dis- 
tributed underneath, all of which ate occupied ui 
receiving and transmitting the impressions made 
from without* It is in order to qualify the mem- 
brane for the discharge of these functions' that the 
nasal mucus is secreted, to preserve the membrane, 
in the necessary degree of softness and moisture. 

The deficiency or unheulthinees of this secretion 

* 

on occasion of cold a^d^ther diseases of the head, 
deprives us of the power of perceiving odours.’ 

The extreme fineness of those particles may fie 
conceived from titfPllict mentioned by Lord Va- 
lentin that the ^esfumes of the island of Ceylon 
may be distinctly perceived at % distance of (1 
think) nine leagues. The great Haller mentions 
that % single grain of ambergris has imbued eight 
, thousand square feet of paper with ifcsC odour, 
which it regained during a period of forty years. 

‘This Sense contributes jgi a high degree to our 
intelligence. It is most -essential in >the sciences 
of botany, chemistry,, and medicine. ©Very dew 
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odour is & new idea presented to the- mind. It is 

• * 

likewise essential for the ‘purposes Of self-praser- 

m 

ration, by warning us when we are exposed to 
noxious vapours and bytguiding us in the choice 
of wholesome nourishment. **” 

It is one of the first promoters of out enjoy- 
ment, ancil is sometimes capable of lifting the mind 
to a degree of almost rapturous eestacy. If you 
hare at any time been confined for many days to 
a sick-bed, you^nust hare experienced the exqui- 
site happiness which is pipduced by walking out 
for the first time into a garden of summer flowers, 
especially if ypu have done so in the morning when 
their fragrance is strongest and purest. The smell 
of a newly mown meadow is productire of a more 
delicious because less enervating enjoyment than 
could be afforded by all the perfumes of the east. 

,,A great deal of the pleasure which it confers is 
i* ninny instances the result of habit and associa- 
tion. A seaman feels his spirits exhilarated by 
the odour of, tar and joakum, which would prove 
nauseous end overpowering to more inland nos- 
trils. ' Whenever .under my circumstances of po> 
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sition or feeling, I happen to encounter w odour 

whioh bears a resemblance to the prevailing at- 
% 

mosphere of England, a midden pleasure takes 
possession of my mind, which I can only account 
for by remembering thatVI first visited that island 
with feelings of peculiar interest and gratification. 
No one, who, after long absence, has revisited the 
scenes of his early life, can be ignorant of the 
powerful agency of this sense in reviving ancient 
associations. ** 


The susceptible enthusiast, before alluded to, re- 
lates, that in recalling the conversations which he 
had held long before with an attached friend, not 
only the air and figure and voice of the absent 
person was presented to his mind, but the look of 
the fields, the trees, the sky, and the very odour 

i 

which at that time prevailed in the atmosphere, 
were most vividly reproduced within his memory. 


Lodi upon it ever as a sign of a masculine in- 
tellect andjjp. strongunderstanding to neglect the vo- 
luptuous gratification of this sense. , This is a folly 
which should be .left altogether to the masculine 


pitators «f the weaker sea. They are, shame 
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Ins slaves to it, whose chambers are filled with 

« • 

wasteful odours j who expend on vials of unwhole- 
some perfume that wealth which is committed to 
them for the advantage mf their fellow creatures, 
and whose study appears fo be tliat they may leave 
no breath uttpoisoned or unpolluted of the ftesh and 
wholesome air tliat suirounds theip v A man that U 
wrapt up in perfumes is burely a pitiable creature. 

This fashion, which was once disgustingly pre- 
\alent, is now xonfined, % in a great measure, to 
persons of vulgar and mean ^habits, who are not 
only heedless of their religions obligations, but 
ignorant of the customs of good society. Still 
however the folly is not wholly banished from even 
the better informed classes of mankind ; and it is 
a hideous cruelty, that a gentleman of moderate 
fortune will keep m his desk, for the purpose of 
perfuming note-paper, a \ nil of perfume, the price* 
of^ifch would pay the house-rent of ajpoor pea- 
sant, in otlr provinces, for a Whole year. There 
is besides, a manifest rudeness in the use of arti- 
ficial oddttrs,Vhi<4i no well educate! person ought 
to to' society. Predilections in *his Sense 
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ate as various a* in that of taste; and it seems *« 
unreasonable, that a man should compel every per- 
son he meets to inhale that single odour which he 
thinks agreeable {but winch to many may lie quite 
the reverse), as it a host'should measure the tastes 
of his company by his own, and oblige them all 
to partake of ascertain dish, because it happened 
to be his favourite. 

There is an anecdote related by some old his- 
torians, with which, as it Beems to be peculiarly 
appropriate, I will conclude this chapter. Imagine 
yourself for a moment to be an auditor of the fol- 
lowing conversation between a young Roman of 
the dayB of Vespasian, and a moralising acquaint- 
ance. 

“ Of what should you be vain, bulpicius 5 Is 
it of your complexion f I acknowledge it is beau- , 
tifid— but the colours of which it is composed ore 
lavished, jvith a sovereign profusion, even o n the 
inanimate objects that surround you. The rose 
leaf has a lovelier red, aad the lily k of a purer 
white. Is it of the brilliancy of your eyes? A 
brilliant a&d a wonderful sight they ace 1 indeed i 
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but the same hand that gam them their lustre, as 
if in mockery of your pride, has shed a far wore 

4» 

excellent radiance into the cold and senseless 
diamond. Is it of the foe form and proportion 
of your limbs and frame f The *same mysterious 
adaptation of curves, and lines, and angles, which 
charms the sight in the contemplation of the 
human figure, can be traced through all the ani- 
mated creation, from what you consider its 
meanest to its ufftst magnificent productions. Is 
it of your stature ? I acknowledge thajt you 
stand nearly^ six feet above the earth j but a snail, 
on the peak «f Olympus, is six thousand one 
hundred and ninety-four feet higher." 

So spoke the Christian Vindex to his friend, a 
young patrician, who was preparing to present 
, himself at the court of Vespasian, for the first 
time (since Ids return from Egypt, The prouer- ' 
bial luxury of the imperial manners i^bout this 
period was earned to an extent which the general 
diffusion of the Christian religion has siuee pre- 
vented from recurring in these -parts of the world* 
The young., Sidpkfcm, who > Was one of the best 
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t 

figures on the Velabrqm, thought he could not he 

too expensive in his preparations to do honour to 
« 

the new lord of Rome. 

“ 1 must consult my interests, Vindex,” ’he 
replied : “ who knows *, r hat may be the result of 
this trifling attention? Otlio won the friendship 
of Nero, and # laid the foundation of his good 
fortune, hy treating him to some pipes of fine 
essence. And (Zoe mm /) the beautiful Nervia 
is to witness my presentation: _This day, my 
friend, is the crisis of. my fortune, and you would 
not haw; me endanger it by any untimely restric- 

i 

tion in dress or appearance.” m 

Saying this, he adjusted his toga, and threw a 
shower of a delicious essence over his person. 

“ Have you read this ?” asked Vindex, laying 

t 

his finger on a volume of Eupolis, who, in com- 
• mqp with the other Greek authors, was in high 
fashion at the time in the great city. * 1 find 
here the character of that Otho you speak of, 
painted in colours which J should have little am- 
bition to wea r 
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“ Mark now, and learn of^ne the thriving* ags 
By Which we parasites contrive to live*-* 

Tine rogues we are, my friend (of that be sure; 

And daintily we gull mankind.-* Observe ! 

First 1 provide myself a uipabie thing; 

To be my page — a varlet of all crafts ; 

Nexttwo new suits for feasts and gala days, 

Which 1 promote by turns wheu I walk* forth 
To sun myself upon the public square. 

There, if perchance 1 spy some rich dull knave, 

Strait I acco^s him, do him reverence, 

And, sauntering upland down with idle chat, 

Hold him awhile in play at evfcry word 
Which his wise worship utters, 1 stop short 
And bless fhjself for wonder. If he ventures 
On some vile joke, I blow it to the skies, 

And hold my sides for laughter. 11 * 

But while the young Christian nvas employed 
* in reading the passage, a hurst of acclamations # 
from the street made the courtier hurry in his 
preparations, and neglect the satire of Eupolis. 
He slipped on his sandals, and went to the pa- 
lace. * 


• Cumberland's Essays 
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Nothing trould Ibe more erroneous than his cal- 
culation on the propensities of the emperor. Ves- 

t 

pssian was a soldier— a plain man, and frugal in 
his habits, to whom all foppery was matter of de- 
testation. 

O 

He was seated on his throne when Sulpicius 

entered the palace with a petition in Ms hand. 

The elegance of his attire, the fashionable case 

of Ms movements, and the rich odours which 

were exhaled from hL dress at every motion, 

* 

filled the lictors with reverence, and even attract- 
1 * 

ed the admiration of the young nobles who were 
loitering in the anti-chambers. Tne lovely Ner- 
via herself smiled as he passed her, and looked 
forward with a condescending interest to wit- 
ness the result of Ms interview with Vespasian. 
When he reached the foot of the throne, he 

* 

t befit on one knee, and presented Ms petition. 
V esp a sian, who was at the moment engaged in 
conversation with Josephus, the historian, turned 
Ms withered and sallow countenance on the young 
patrician, and, with a prying glance, took the 
scroll from his hands. 
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« Pish!” he exclaimed, « what* went is hetej” 

The petitioner blushed deeply-*-tbe cowftjierS 
\ ■* * > 
tittered— and the felt Nervia seemed a little 

i* 

asl i toed of her admirer. * One of the aged pafcri* 

* 

cions whispered the empemr. * 

“ I care not,” was the reply of Vespasian, 
spoken aftmd, “ l had ratfter hr had amelt of 
s'arlu !” 




CHAPTER XL 


UPfre Self-contumely. 


A TALE. 




CHAPTER XL 


Cfje ^rlf-fcnaunub. 


Aoi>h, theCianist of Meath, was, in his youth, 
one of the most luxurious* pngnees in his^nation . 
He exceeded even the sensual men of Scandinavia 
in the costliness of his appa rcl, and the delicacy 
of his banquets ; the pearls of Lough Lene glit- 
tered behind his ears, his sandals or brogues were 
studded with beautiful amethysts from the cliffs of 
• the southern and western coasts; his saga, or^ 
cloak, bound on his bosom with a fibula of highly , 
wrought gold, was of the finest silk which the 
piratical traders of the Gaulish coast could fur- 
nish ; he moved in an~ atmosphere of the richest 
perfumes ; a troop of the most beautiful Anglo- 

Saxon slaves bore his darts, his sparthe, hie 
l2 
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wicker shield, and his sm^Il Scjthian bow; a cro- 
tarie, otic of the most skilful harpers which the 
college of Bangor could afford, always accom- 
panied his footsteps, to sooth him when weary, 
and excite his spirits when depressed ; a gifted 
filea attended him to celebrate his actions in the 
noblest poetry j a dresbdcartach, or story-teller, 
sat by his pillow at night to lull him to repose 
with tales of other days, while the harper was 
ever ready to fill up the pauses in his narrative 
with any of the three modes or characteristic 
Pleasures which his master might deshe $ the joy- 
ous, the sleepy, or the warlike. 

In the meantime, the poor were starving at his 
gate, i!hd his nobles, following his example, op- 
pressed them in a cruel manner in order to obtain 
the means of imitating the splendour of their 

t 

f priftce. The blessings of Heaven, instead of 
being evenly diffused over the kingdom, to each 
according to his station, were contracted into the 
narrow circle of the court, or wooden palace of 
the prince, and want and ruin sat by every other 
hearth. 
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One evening, as he was returning from a splen- 
did coshering, or festive entertainment which the 

law entitled him to exact at certain times from j^is 

* 

wealthier subjects, Aodh sent his guard home 
before him, and took u*lonely*path through the 
wood, which he had known* from childhood. He 
had given directions to lus attendants to prepare 
every thing at the palace for the usual scene of 
sensual enjoyment which preceded liis hour of 
repose. TJie y*fioon was .at the full, and the thin 
vernal light falling on the* tender and yet unex- 
panded foliage of the trees that overlJung hi$ 
path, ga*e a whanging and spangled brilliancy to 
the scene, which contrasted well with the depth of 
gloom that rested on the centre of the wood. Ju 
order to afford a sufficient time to his attendants 
to prepare for his reception, he took his way by a 
small dell or valley, which ran along the further* 
extremity of the wood, and afforded, between the 
broken crags and underwood that covered its 
sides, a channel for admail stream that hurried 

• i ‘ 

rapidly down the steep from a neighbouring hill. 
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Mid emptied tyself into a small lake at a little 
• r 

distance. 

t 

This Tale was celebrated in the fire-side annals 
of the period, as the stene of a horrible catas- 
trophe rtf domestic crhhe and carhage, the par- 
ticulars of which were* seldom communicated in a 

f 

mode more intelligible than in a mysterious hint 

and shudder, and the general acknowledgment 

that the vale had been a place of evil resort in 

♦ 

the remembrance of the inhabitant- the sur- 
rounding cottages. In one part of the declivity 
was placed one of those lofty pillars o£ f solid rock, 
called by the antiquary, dallann, ‘and, by the 
peasantry, finger-stones, the use and origin of 
which appears at present to be enveloped in total 
mystery. In ^the Druid days of Erin, those 
singular stohes were believed to be the habitation 
rtf the Nani, a race of daemons who were permitted 
to intermeddle, in a very inauspicious way, in 
human concerns. The introduction of Christianity 

P >ut an end to the supposed magical practices 
hidt they were employed ; and the figure ttf 
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a large cross, carved deeply on the atone, was now ' 
substituted for the myttic characters with, jfduch 
they had formerly been ornamented by the minis- 
ters of the oaken grove* But though this sacred 
symbol had long since banished the fear of the Nani 
or evil spirits, from the minds of the people *who 
cultivated the adjacent lands, it had not divested 
the valley of all its superstitious associations ; and 
few were anxious to tempt its shades and soli tudes ' 
after the Jast^feflexion # of the evening sunlight 
had ceased to redden the^ surface of the broken 
stream that murmured through its bosom. With 
greater appearance of reason, it had, of late years, 
become formidable to the timid of mind, and 
feeble of person, by the circumstance of its having 
been, within that period, selected as a place of 
residence by one of those wretched mante s, who 
laboured under that affection of the mind, which 
our quaint historian, Irenteus, is made to term 
lycanthropia ; and which is remarked as having 
been of frequent occurrence among the early in- 
habitants of the island,. This unhappy being, 
who was detested as the only living actor in the 
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horrid catastrophe above alluded to, and who waa 
said tg have been struck Vy bis present disease, 
in consequence of the remorse that attended the 
memory of his own share in it, occupied one of 
those rude caverns whioh are supposed to have 
been employed as dwelling places by the early 
colonists of the land : and, at the time of which 
we write, were not ^infrequently used as a place 
of refuge, by the persecuted and scanty remnant 
of the once beloved and influential, race of native 
clergy. 

Aodh, •‘wholly absorbed in contemplation, had 

t « 

thridded the narrow pathway leading Jhrough the 
brushwood, to the brook side, and had the mouth 
of the cave in his eye, before lie was aware of the 
peculiarities of the route he had adopted. He 
was not, however, one of those to whom the pre- 
sence of the wretched solitary could be suppos- 
ed dangerous. Although a sudden shudder, the 
result of early associations, passed through his 
frame, when he found himself, on directing his 
attention, for the first time, to external objects, 
in the centre of this lonely and ill -reputed region. 
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he quickly recovered a sttfficten* £egree of -self* 
recollection, to return to his former deliberttfions, 
as he flung his saga hack from Ins right shoulder, 
and leaned against the tall dallan which has been 
mentioned above. * # 

He started at this moment, and by at? involun- 
tary action* placed his hand on his carved sword- 
hilt* as a low moan, or rather howl, resembling 
the sound uttered by a Wolf in suffering, issued 
from behindJlVtall stone against which he leant. 
He looked on the other sii^e, and saw in the pale 
light, a spectacle that, for the instant,**a>ade his 
heart shrink *md turn cold within his breast. On 
a small rough stone, within a few feet of the dal- 
lan, *at, in an erect position, a tall, powerfully 
built, but yet lean and wasted man, who seemed 
at the moment absorbed in a fit of intense and 
gloomy meditation. He did not move, nor evei* 
turn his eyes toward Aodh, notwithstanding the * 
noise which the latter made in changing his posi- 
tion, so that he afforded the Prince an opportunity 
of contempkting his person and attire at full lei- 
sure during the few moments which endued. His 
l3 
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cotttttenance ^aB dty aftd ffetshless, the features 
large *and boldly fafchionetf, and the eyes, which 
were now fixed on some fancied or real object in 
the atmosphere, were lloliow and sunken, yet 
round and ample in size, # And filled with a change- 
ful and melancholy lustre, which was alike indka- 

«» 

tire of habitual violence and dejection of spirits. 
His person, whicli corresponded in si/e and in 
leanness with his countenance, was miserably 

* i 

clothed with patched fragments bi^ a, saffron co- 
loured cloth, manufactured from the bark of the 
poplar, mid dyed" in arbutus : and where this 
failed the we&Tcr, he had eked out the remainder 
of his ragged covering with the peltry of w olves 
and other animals. 

As Aodh passed between the maniac and the 
« 

dallan, the latter xvaved his hand as if to motion 
♦him aside, and still continued to gaze fixedly up- 
' ward. Moved bj borne curiosity to know u hat 
appearance in the heavens could have rivetted hit 
attention, Aodh looked in the same direction, and 
observed in the clear and beautiful expanse on 
which the bright spring moon found no other rest- 
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ing place for its far-darting be^ps,,one small/ 

White, and fleecy cloucT, which waa driving gently 
. * # 
against the course of the ascending lamp of night. 

By degrees, as it approached the brilliant satellite, 
it became still more waiery anti film-like, until at 
length it dispersed and seemed to be* gradually 
absorbed in the present splendour of the lumi- 
nary. When this change had taken place, a loWd 
and sonorous cry burst from the maniac, like the* 
howling ofji wild beast, and found a thousand 
echoes in the recesses of Jhe surrounding hills* 

Again Aodh started in sudden fear, ixml mow tj|£ 
maniac seemed, for the first time, to be con- 
scious of his presence. He rose quickly from his 
place, and laying his huge hand on the Prince's 
arm, while he gazed closely into his face, he said 
in an undertone of mingled lear and eager- 
ness : — 

“ Have you seen her, then ? Did you see her ? * 

* 

“ Not yet,”. replied Aodh, who, in the surprise 
of the moment referred the question to a person 
who had been uppermost in his own mind a short 
time before — the Princess Melcha. • 
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‘ What then sjmuldhafce frighted youJJVex- 
claimed the maniac, looking with an expression, 
of :wild wonder downward on the still anxious face 
<||Mthe Prince. u There is nothing else that is 
terrible in nature* ' I have, confronted death stalk- 
ing; naked* in his horrid strength upon the held of 
war, and never winked nor shrunk. I have stood 
on the summits of the dreary Few® in the winter 
“midnight, when the clouds were driven like a 
routed host before the black winds, and traced 
with my Juflgers the courses of the red lightning 
though tks darkness that lay beneath and about 
me, and I, never thought of fear ; and iv*w — look at' 
me ! I cannot hold my strong hand steady here in 
this peaceful vale, with no more fearful or perilous 
thing about me than thou, more feeble and more * 
timid than I, even in my weakest mood. Will you 
know why ? I have sem her — she visits me once 
dt.the full of every moon, and whispers in my ear 
to make me mad. You saw her leave me then, and 
hurry up— -up — to her dwelling in the broad mood* 

I cannot, hide from her. , When the time of her 
l visitation conies, if ye heaped all those mountains 
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upon me, she would find me out^ und whimper that • 
one sentence In my eaf^-and then she htirrjes up 
laughings and leaves me howling through the 
nights Sometimes I call myself a pike, and dilip 
into the very bottom ofc that lake to avoid her *$ 
but that answers not, for she drinks it dfry at once 
and seizes nle. Once, when the moon arose, and 
I heard her rustling in the losa* wood, I suddenly 
grew to the height of three thousand feet and " 
stepped over tifat hill, and lay safe at the other 
side; but she came in the # shape of a Loch Lenfc 
eagle, and brushed my ear with" her horrid wing a|/ 
I lay crouching under the mountains peak. But 
she is gone now, and I am free for half a moon/* 
Here he placed his hands against his sides, aiid 
burst into a fit of vehement laughter $ after which, 
uttering a deep and agonized groan, he resumed 
his former mood of fixed aad gloomy meditation.* 
While Aodh deliberated with himself what* 
course was best to be adopted in order to extri- 
cate himself from the^edmpany of this whimsical 
unfortunate, the latter suddenly started, and pe- 

* Uaderwood, fern, furae, &c. • 
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' m ing the features #nd person of the Prince for a 
moment, with an expression of wild surprise and 
confusion, he courteously loosened his girdle, and 
laid aside his rude birrede of wolf-skin, assuming 
the air of pompous humility with which a person 
of high tank' does the honours of hospitality to 
one who * holds* a station still loftier than his 
own. 

cc We have been drunk or dreaming/* lie ex- 
claimed, iC is this the st/ite with which we enter- 
tain so high a guest ? ^Vhere are ray galloglachs ? 
Ho I Ramlubh ! Dathy ! Mac Cuinhal ! Pardon 
me,” he added, addressing the Piance with a 
degree of deep re\ erence, which provoked a smile 
from the latter in spite of himself, “ my retinue 
is scattered in pursuit of that black-haired traitor, 
but our fort lies yonder,” he pointed to the mouth 
«f the cave, which was tapestried with hanging 
woodbine and bramble shoots — “ enter, and I will 
myself attend you. You shall pass the night with 
your servant. The late rains have in some degree 
moistened our rushen couch of state, and our 
hangings of fern and bramble arc withered and 
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blackened by jtbe ; em©ke frcw our^ fine, tf'hidi we • 
bam after the ancient Virbolg fashion . Mx$ yea 
came of a. hardy race, and will pardon us for oar 
poverty* which leaves our, hands empty when thef 
need be at the fullest totdo you justice/* 

Saying this, he strutted a few pac^s xfrith an 
air of Conscious and accustomed dignity which 
was .almost imposing; but suddenly stopt short 
with a hoarse cry of warning when he perceived * 
Aodh about tef pass in tfre front of the dallan. 

“ Behind it l behind ifc !” he exclaimed, his 
face flushiug, and his eyes watery with passing, 

■* ie how dare*ye look upon it ? That is my second 
terror ! The demon who plagues me has placed 
it there to torture my brain and eat my heart up 
with despair ; for its sight can do nothing for 
those who are already guilty. I hate to look 

upon it ! it kindles a 'tfreadful fire within idy 

• 

heart — a fiery fear 1 You can know nothing of it. 
May you never feel that fear ! fto not marvel at 
a%ood wish from jrny lips — I am guilty for all 

that, T cari \rish you well and have a natural aflec- 

- . ; * j ' * 
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' tioa, though I know toy crime still. A ms® need 
not be all demon, and yet 've lost for ever. ’Tie 
no mbre youjr merit to love your friend in the way 
of nature than to love your food and your drink. 
But wo — wo upon yc if .ye love not ! Look on 
me and be warned. Avoid sin — pray and fast — 
and keep a firm guar d upon your band when jea- 
lousy or envy tempts you. Fly blood ! fly blood ! 
or it will spring up and suffocate and drpwu your 
wretched soul ! You will nyt then, fear that sign 
as I do — I have stolen out here at night with a 
huge axe-head to deface the terrific symbol ; but 
when I have confronted the stone, an armed hand 
appears above the sign and shakes a broad blade 
of ffre against me ; and so I run hovi ling buck to 
my cave, to spend the night with my had angel in 
darkness.” 

•Aojlh becoming somewhat impatient at the pro- 
tracted loquacity of the lycantliropiac, and uneasy 
at the length of time which had already elapsed 
since he left the feast, now signified to the latter 
that he must depart, and prepared to ascend the 
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hill. The maniac, however, was not inclined to 

£ ® 

relinquish his society so readily. . 

“ Stay with me this night," said he, “ or my 
* * 

people will take occasion* to say that I am out of 
favour, and rise In rebellion against me." 

“ Nay, that cannot be," said Aodh, £ * I thank 

% 

you for your entertainment, but I must depart." 
Here he measured a few rapid paces in the ascent. 

The solitary seemed to be incensed by this pro- 
cedure. He cldfrted on die Prince — who, unable 
to calculate on hib intentions, lost no time in 
freeing liis ^word from its sheath, and*throwing 
himself into *a ready posture of defence. But it 
wa» in vain to think of intimidating the maniac, 
who, far from pausing at sight of the drawn 
weapon, seemed to be inflamed to the highest 
pitch of rage by these preparations of hostility. 
Instantly closing with life young soldier .he* 
wrenched the weapon from his hand with as much 
ease as if it had been held by the fingers of a child, 
amf casting it with the utmost force into the air, 
watched it with his eyes as it ascended, twirling 
and glimmering in the moonlight, until at length 
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it cut with a qjhort Bound through the calm waters 
0 |> 

of th° lake which lay at some distance* The soli- 
tary \hen threw back his head in the manner of 
an eagle about to utter its wild cry of alarm* and 
renewed his peculiar and wolf-like howl of inward 
agony. ‘ 

“ You have now done me a sore mischief/’ said 
Aodh, after a pause, in which he considered the 
perfect inutility and idleness of contending either 
in word or act with a being so arbitrary in his 
movements, and resoled to try the less perilous 
course of*appearing to enter into the ^elf-compla- 
cent humour of the fancied grandde ; — “ I have 
matters of heavy state upon my hands, that call 
for my presence at the court of Malachie the Ard* 
righ ; and how shall I look without my sword > 
It will be said that I have been worsted in the 
light, and compelled to yield it like a coward— 
and the name of him whom you profess to serve 
will be disgraced for ever.” 

“ It is true,” said the maniac, appearing much 
distressed, “ and ye wiU need it too. My brain 
is grown s6 like a sieve that it will hold nothing* 
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1 would not have ye stay back — far, .what should 
ye fear when armed, from a coxcomb and a*bear > . 

* 9 

But a weapon ? Slay — I will furnish ye ! Ha ! 

what do 1 mean >— I have but one, and that I 

0 

dare not give you — I dar& not look upon ! for — 

% 

for — yet you must not die neither ! Stay one 
moment — 1 will send it you by my bad angel.’ * 

He rushed toward the cave, and Aodh, over- 
joyed at the opportunity of escape which was 
thus afforded Sim, ran swiftly up the steep, and 
had penetrated far into the wood on his return, 
before the /UsJjmt howling of the lycanthropiac 
announced his discovery of and indignation at the 
device which had been practised upon him. 

As soon as he reached the palace, Aodh dis- 
missed his attendants, and remapied the whole 
night meditating deeply on his adventure. His 
curiosity was strongly aroused as to the cause 
of the intense remorse which the maniac appear-*, 
ed to feel, even in the height of his madness* He 
resolved to satisfy his* mind, even at the risk of a 
second personal ctiootmtet With this unhappy 
being. * * 
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Armirig himself, accordingly, with a skCnc, or 
% 

dagger, and a brarcn sword, he went, at the dead 

t * 

of thfe night, in the course of the following week, 

0 

to the ill reputed Valley? It was moonlight, at. 
before, and the shadow 6f the dallan was thrown 
upon the pass, but there was not a human being 
in sight, and he heard only the cawing of the 
rooks in the adjoining wood. He approached the 
cave of the maniac, and heard, within, low moans, 

a 

and the voice of a stranger, alterhated with that 
of the madman. < 

%i Comfort yourself,” said the stranger, ** until 
I can see you again. Cling fast tb your hope 
and repentance ; 1 will return before day-break, 
to see that you want no assistance, and will send 
immediately a tyrother of Our convent to attend on 
your sick-bed.” 

Hearing a footstep approach the mouth of the 

« 

.cave, Aodh drew back into the shade, which was 
cast from the projection of the rock. An aged 
man came out, distinguished by the tonsure ahd 
the girdle of the Franciscan moliks, and Aodh 
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heard a faint blessing from the sick man follow 

1 w # $ * 

his departure. J # 

• * * * 
After waiting until he had passed wholly out of 

sight, Xo<jih entered the cavern, and remained, for 
some moments, endeavoming, by the light of two 
or three rushes, twisted, together, and dipped in 
oil, to discern the person of the maniac. He lay 
extended at, full length on a bed of weeds, in a 
corner, near the light, and raised his head a little 
when he heard She step of Aodh, 

“ Whoever thou art,” he. said, in a faint voice, 

“ before thou o^proachest nearer, take that wood- 
en ciip, and bring me a draught of water from the 
fountain ; I am almost dying of thirst.” 

Aodh complied with his request, and, taking 
the trcene, or wooden cup, brought him from the 
neighbouring fountain a draught of the purest 
water. . • 

The sick man, no longer, evidently, a maniac, * 
topk the cup, and placed it to his lips with eager- 
ness , On a sudden,, however, he removed the. 
draught, untasted, and overturned the cup on the 
earth. 
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“ Wiptcb that I am,” he said, “ it is a luxury 
which should be given to more innocent souls. 
It was that baneful lore of sensual delight, that 

Jftmt ( 

made me what 1 am.” * 

After perusing for a (moment, with a mournful 
eye, the* splendour of the Prince’s apparel, he 
added, in a &ad tone : — 

“ But you were kind to give, though I am not 
worthy to receive it. I see, by your apparel that 
you are now standing in. the danger which was to 
me so fatal ; and I cannot better repay the kind- 
ness you** have shown me, nor ea^fi mv own mind 
more effectually than by telling you tny story. 

(< You are not so young as to be quite ignorant 
of the fame of Maolrunu, the beautiful queen of 
Leix ? Her husband was a warrior, rugged and 
simple in his habits, much employed in war and 
•in the chase, but she was full of luxury and in- 
dolence, The sweetest perfumes filled her cham- 
bers, and she bathed her person every day in the 
Poictou wine, which the Qaulieh merchants left 
upon our coasts, in exchange for the peltry and 
rich stuffs irith which our woods and looms sup- 
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plied them. Little she thought of 4 her immortal 
soul, and little of the poor whom famine brqpghf 
around her gates. I had obtained the quality of 
filea, at tlTe college of Be&nchoir, when I was ap- 
pointed to dll that office in her household. The 
atmosphere of luxury was new to me* severe 

a 

from the discipline of our monastic life ; but I 
found it difficult to withstand the laughter of 
Maolruna’s eyes* The spirits who hear me, good 
and evil, know what strokes I made to keep my- 
self pure from tli#» contagion of her palace ; but in 
every struggle ^yielded something totlu tempter, 
and, what I Avoid d have shuddered to contem- 
plate at the first, i grew by little and little* 
My apparel became gay, like yours, and the sim- 
plicity of nij life was gone* 1 thought it harm- 
less to sit for hours, gazing on the beauty of my 
mistress, and, at her desire, to wake, to the 
strains of evil and intoxicating passion, the harp 
that I had always taught to celebrate the gentle 
beatitles of nature, and the praises of its author. 
1 drank, and eat, and laughed with Maolruna, and 
thought of duty as of a dream of cliiidhwed* 
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At first, my mistress, who knew no deeper sin 

tiuuir that excessive love of sensual delight, fa- 

( r » 

voured me only for the skill with which I touched 

the clarscch, and rewarded me with smiles which 

were full of the gaiety of innocence ; for all her sin 

hitherto^, was the sin of omission and of thought- 

* 

less ness. But soon there grew an altered con- 
sciousness in our demeanour, and a mere disturbed 
and passionate feeling in my own heart. It troubled 
my breast, and filled me with a mixture of guilty 
joy and shuddering, such as I had never felt before. 

“ One 'evening, while 1 stood ii^ the entrance of 
the sacred crypt, whi< li was attachecfto the palace, 
a female attendant approached me, dressed in the 
long veil and silver bodkin, which Maolruua’s wo- 
men wore out of dooTS. She handed me this 

» i 

dagger, which you now see stained with rust, and 
'bade me not fail to be present beside the dallan, 
in this valley, when the moon should rise. 

“ I promised to obey, although my bosom was 
distracted by alternate fits of rapturous and -terrific 
expectation. Concealing the dagger beneath my 
long white-dress, throwing a shower of a delicious 
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jperfuiaeover my person^ aadhauginga small cruit, * 
or harp,arouad my nA> I Hurried to thepiaoeof 

* -m 

Appointment, just as the moon showed her siiver 
* ran above the mountain that walled in the Mr 
recess, upon the east. * 

s 

“I found, as I expected, Maolruna sitting all 

* 

alone beside the dallan. She welcomed me with 
an air of gloomy delight — for guilty passion has 
nothing of lightheartedness in its enjoyment. We 
sat down in silence, and, unbidden, I sung to my 
short- stringed cruit, one, of those impassioned 
strains, which jjvere now so dangerously grateful 
to her ear *&igh after sigh burst from the lips of 
the listener, and the triumph of crime within my 
heart, was completed in intention. 

“ But towards the close of the song, I observed 

s* # 

that a strange light fell upon the strings of my 
instrument. It was not the moonlight, for it flung 

M 

the shadow upwards,, and its- hue was that of a_ 
ghastly a»d whitish blue. .Turning suddenly to 
Maobnunn, I beheld her trembling violently, and in 
the attUiwde of. pi»yer.: ;A. light blue Same flick- 
ered ^rpund her facte and * hands, which she made 

M » 
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same terrified efforts to shake away, but it clung 
to her as if it had its origin within herself ; and 
so it had. It spread over all her frame, and with 
shrieks of terror and of anguish she called on me * 
to aid and save* her. I wrapped my mantle 
around her, but her groans still rent my heart, and 
when I drew it away, there came with it burning 
tresses, and particles of a cold phosphoric flame. 
Wild with horror and agony, I hurried downward 
to the lake, and filled a vessel with, the water. I 
hastened hack, and poured it on her head — but the 
flame burned up more fiercely than before. Her 
shrieks made the vale re-echo, andtay own cries 
of terror, joined to hers, brought many to the place. 
Again I hurried to the lake, but on my return, 1 
found only a crowd of terrified people gazing on 
a heap of black and clammy ashes, that covered 
the dallan, the neighbouring shrubs, and lay all 
around the place where Maolruna had been 
sitting. 

Madness possessed me. With a shriek Of 
rage and horror I rushed upon the crowd, and 
buried the iatal dagger* the signal of this guilty 
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appointment, in the breast of the first person who 
approached. I can remember nothing more* I felt 
as if awakened from a long sleep on this fborriing,* 
when the Franciscan l^id his hand upon my 
shoulder, and bade me to % repenh I know not yet 
if I can be successful, but 1 desire you> prayers, 
and I ifhplore you to avoid my errors. The Fran- 
ciscan tells, me, that the death of Maolruna may 
in part be attributed to natural causes, and that 
there might be a* mercy in the interposition which 

saved her from the depth of sin, on which she 

» 

bordered* I hope it fervently* ’Rarely^lie says, it 
is, that Provfdence visits the guilty with such ter- 
rific punishments on earth $ for his compassion 
postpones the date of their condemnation, in pity 
of their wilfulness. But sometimes he permits 
such horrible and appalling judgments to take 
place, ffil^pder that the negligent may take warn-> 
ing, and the good become more fervent*” 

When he had ended these words, the Franciscan 
returned with one of his brethren, and Aodh took 
bis departure,. The impression made on him by . . 
the Btpry of ibe maniac, "was so permanent, that he 
m2. 
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very speedily retrenched the needless expences of 
his life* perceiving, that whatever may be said of 
the magnificence needful for the support of rank, 
it is more just that the high-born should abridge 
the splendours of life, than that the poor should 
want its Accessaries.* 


* For an account of some interesting cases of self-combustion 
similar to that above related, the reader may consult Beck's Me- 
dical Jurisprudence. There is one in particular, of an Italian 
Countess who died in the same manner, from a long habit, among 
other luxuries, of bathing her person in camphorated spirits of wine* 






CHAPTER 5yi. 


JHec^antem antf 8&Se$ of Cast*. 


The mechanism of tq^te is equally simple with 
that of the two senses last # described. Hie organ 
of the sense is found in the surface of* the tongue 
and the palate, although it is diffused with a di- 
minished vigour over the lips, teeth, gums, throat, 
and even to the stomach itself. Those parts are 
cdvered with a mucous membrane, which must be 
kept moist and healthy, in order to enable the 
sense tb exercise its functions. When the mouth 
is dry this sense cannot be exerted. 

m- 

This is, perhaps, of all the senses, the one most 
essential to our sel£-preservation . By it we are 
enabled to distinguish between food which is 
salutary, and that which is hurtful to*the stomach 
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and constitution. By affording us an exquisite 
feeling of pleasure, while we retain the former in 
the mouth, it induces us to prolong the act of 
mastication, and thus render the food more proper 
for the action of the stomach. Those who, iu 
obedience to the craving of a keen appetite, 
swallow too quickly, or iu vulgar language, bolt 
their food, counteract the design of Providence 
'in giving them this sense, and destroy the power 
of the stomach by loading it with a mass too solid 
for digestion. You may judge how essential this 
sense must be to the preservation of health, from 
the fact, that notwithstanding the temptation 
which it holds out, great numbers are still found 
to commit the imprudence it was intended to 
prevent. 

Men are so proud of their intellect, and so jea~< 
lous of its honour, that I believe few would admit 
this sense to be more influential than almost all the 
rest, as a ground of human eiyoyment, and a 
stimulus of human action. And yet it is certain, 
that its gratification is more consulted than that of 
almost all tbo others together, at least so far as they 
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are considered in their external relations. Self- 

• * • 

denial exercised with respect to those, is of little 
difficulty, in comparison with that whicli has for 
its object the mortification of the sense of taste. 
For this reason, likewise, the gluftoir and drunkard 
have, in all ages, been classed with Ifhe most 
abandoned and contemptible characters, that the 
annals of human depravity have ever produced. 
Nay, so intimately is this sense interwoven with 
our ideas of pleasure and pain, happiness and 
misery* that we apply the .terms originally used 
to express the nature of its affections, to illus- 
trate those or the other senses. €€ A sfveet pros- 
pect cc a sweet sound” — u a sweet smell” — 
u a hitter day ” — “ a sour look”-— are familiar 
expressions which we use to express, in the most 
lively manner, the feelings excited in our ruimfe 
by sensations of a very different nature from those* 
of taste. 

• 

Thefe is scarcely a single feeling that is honour- 
able to our nature, which has not been violated for 
the gratification of this luxurious sense. Extend- 
ing beyond its limits that divine msritrtion by 
m 3 f 
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which man was* empowered to use ail created 
things for the support of iiis life and health, many 
take' it upon them to inflict the inost lingering 
and exquisite tortures upon their fellow-beings — 
for the purpOse of gratifying a depraved and vo- 
luptuous taste. And those inhuman persons art- 
found amongst the high and intelligent classes of 
society. 

This vice lias been so repeatedly censured — it 
has been so frequently exposed to the denuncia- 
tion of the preacher— the reproof of the moralist — 
the gall ©f the satirist — and the ridicule of the 
comedian, that it is difficult to find a new position 
tinder which it may he attacked. It is, never- 
theless, a scns^Sity so unhappily prevalent in 
these islands, that one feels it impossible 1o omit 
an opportunity of expressing his own feelings on 
•a subject which is so continually thrust upon his 
* observation. 

There are several classes of voluptuaries who 
deliver themselves up, unreasonably, to the grati- 
fication of this sense. There are drunkards and 
gluttons — .and there are minor subdivisions of 
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these twq fundamental species. In drunkenness • 

society: Is burtheued tfith the drunkard and the 

* 0 ^ 

sdt$ both sensualists of a different ch&r&ter. In 

the vice erf ^gluttony we* also find the glutton in 
quantity — and the epiciu^, or giutten in quality. 

. The drunkard is a lean and sunken T e^d being, 
the current of who^fc life is reduced to, a poor half- 
pint, and one-half of that is settled in his nose. 
He drinks for the sake of the stimulus, and seems • 
scarcely to livq When the excitation is at an end. 
You see him then with blood- shot eyes, and mean 
and trailing pace, crawling along the earth, or 
standing stlR with his limbs hanging about him 
like those of a pasteboard Merry Andrew when 
the child has ceased to pull its string. All his 
sober moments arc employed in efforts to appease 
the anger of those friends, whom ltd* Jias offended in 
his maudlin fits. He takes indignities with patience 
—not the patience of a Christian, but that of a 
.coward; ,a eoward who murders his friend in hfs 
heart while he .crouches to him in appearance. 
Every, feeUng, every care, every project are forgot- 
ten ip this single, and beastly propensity every 
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duty is sacrificed ; every obligation is slighted ; 
every affection surrendered to its gratification. 

’ The set is a sensualist of another order, diffe- 
rent in appearance and different in character. He 
is a huge bloated creature with a lead-coloured 
complexion and stupid sleepy eyes, into which 
no human excitement can •infuse a spark of 
fire or intelligence. His drink is ale, or some 
• heavy malt liquor, which will gradually stupefy 
and beget a dull oblivion, without at any time 
wholly depriving him of consciousness. The 

drunkard acts as if Ins brains were converted into 
* 

fire 5 the sot would lead you to beliCve that his 

cranium contained a huge lump of mud. He 

smokes his pipe, and gulps down his coarse 

draught for the sake of the sedative, not like the 

drunkard, in pbrsuit of stimulus. But both are 

frothing better than the brute. 

* 

< Yet why should I libel the poor brutes by such 

a comparison ? It is a shame to call a .man a 

beast, when he puts on a character which no well- 

« 

regulated animals ip the whole Luuuean system 
would assupie. Poor ^ipletfs -things 1 I wrong 
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ymi Vilely, when I dass you with the glutton and 4 

0 % 

the drunkard. Who %vet saw a horse with a 
pdkinch like some human creatures, or a*ho£ with 
a oarbUncled proboscis** What dog, unless a 
dog tutored by man, wrfmld shrftit himself on 
made-dishes, like an epicure, and tufn up his 
nose at plain beef or mutton ? Who talks of 
intemperance in a pig- stye > What, if the poor 
hog does love a roll in the mire, and eats his 
pease at the rate of a qqjirt to the mouthful, still 
it is a sober beast, and fulfils its part in the sys- 
tem of the universal harmony. It would blush, 
if a hog could blush, to neglect its little squeaking 
family for the best trough of pease, or the vilest 
slough that ever tempted him. It is egregious 
flattery to call a drunkard or a glutton a beast. 

The glutton, whose passion regards the quan- 
tity of his diet, is a hideous creature. To plqase 

himself, he would have his stomach as capacious 

• 

ss A post-bag. He envies Ms horse when he en- 
ters the stable and sees him tugging at d rack full 
of hay. He emulates: the quadruped, and goes oh 
dilating, like the frog in JEtiop, till he is ready to 
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explode from plethora. An, apoplectic stroke, in 
general, concludes his feast, and sends him 
straight from the table to Ids tomb. 

The epicure is a daintier sinner. He prides 
himself on a 1 * degree of imaginative delicacy in 
eating, which only proves him to be the more 
thorough sensualist. The gliAton is only devoted 
in body to the passion, his mind is suffered to 
stagnate or run wild as it pleases. But the epi- 
cure brings both into play. He "makes liis intel- 
lect subservient to the uses of the passion, and 
debases the lofty faculties of his eternal nature to 
the service of a mean and selfish appfctite. — Who 
would not suppose that the following passage 
from a fragment of Plato's comedies, had been 
written for the benefit of those philosophers — 

“ What is your science 

‘ But kitchen science’ Wisely to descant 

i 

Upon the choice bits of a savoury carp, 

And prove by logic that hi* sumraum bonum 
Lie* in his. head $ there you can lecture well. 

And whilst your grey beards wag, the gaping guest 

Sits wondering with a foolish face of pra sc* ” * 
e 

* Cumberland's Essays. 
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Nature, having denied reason to the brutes,* 
Wisely ordained that ftie means of their subsis- 
tence should be thinly scattered over the* earth, 
and that they should seldom fiud food in masses 
sufficiently abundant tc* produce* a surfeit. A 
horse who enters on a pasture field with the hun- 
gricst inclinations, can do little more in the course 
of a day than graze a tolerable meal. The same 
provision was not resorted to in the instance of* 
man ; for his^reason rejiderod the precaution un- 
necessary. But he has contrived to escape the 
restraint of that severe admemisher imihis as well 
as in other* rases. 

I close this unpleasing subject, over which I 
have hurried with perhaps a too manifest dislike. 
Forgive the coarseness of the terms which have 
escaped me. The pencil must be dipped in no 
delicate colours that is intended to sketch guoh 
portraits witli any fidelity. 




CHAPTER XII. 


Cf)t jedfisf) drotaric. 


A TALE. 




CHAPTER XH. 


®f)e Crotaro. 


At that period in Irish history, when the Scan- 
dinavian conquerors* long inasters of the island* 
were deprived of their sovereignty by the natives, 
there lived in the court of the Ard-righ, in Meath* 
a young hobbeler named Ollam. He was remark- 
able for his courage in war, and his accomplish- 
ments in peace* but more than all # for his strict 
and steady piety. The practice of self-denial* so 
necessary to the preservation of virtue* and 
formation of true greatness* was familiar to hi in 
from his childhood. — His obedience was as im- 
plicit as his patriotism was devoted — and it was 
to him a severe trial of this virtue that he was 
sent by his king into a remote part <ff the coun* 
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try, on the ’’cry eve of that singular insurrection 
whic^ ended in the destruction of the Norwegian 
Thorgils, and his tyrannical countrymen. 

On the day of his return to Meath, the young 
hobbeler and his daltin, or attendant, ♦ seen, 
the one riding, the other running on foot, 
along the banks of the river Callain in the direc - 
tion of Armagh. The morning was rich in all the 
soft and youthful luxury of a promising spring, 
and the horseman, or hobbeler, as those of his 
class were called from the hobbies which they 
rode, and which were a species of horse then held, 
it is averred, in much esteem, grew silent and 
reserved as soon as they approached the river, 
although he had, until then, freely interchanged 
discourse with his attendant on foot. 

He was very young — well formed — and possess- 
ing, in the strongest degree, the dark complexion 
and piercing black eye, which marked the Milesian 
race. His hair, long and undulating, rather than 
curling, was thrown back from his forehead, and 
suffered to cluster behind on his neck, in that 
fasten which, under the name of a glibh , became. 
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a few centuries afterwards, one of the distinguish- * 
ing characteristics of tlw mere Irishman. It was 
prohibited to the English settlers by the ^Vrife- 
kilIing*Henry, under stated penalties $ and, after- 
wards, tgr his sister-killiqg daughter, Elizabeth, 
on pain of fine and dungeon. A small crommcal, 
or moustache, graced his firm and handsomely 
pointed upper lip, giving an expression of vigour 
and manliness to the countenance, which the 
exceeding iincngbfe and delicacy of the features 
seemed to render necessary. Around his shoul- 
ders was a plain filload, or mantle, of eparse dark 
purple frieze* (such as was then, and is at this day, 
the staple article of clothing among the humbler 
classes). It was fastened on the breast by a 
metal button, so as to conceal the greater portion 
of the under costume, and rudely ornamented with 
a kind of jagged woollen fringe along the edges.-. 
From underneath this ample covering proceeded a ’ 
truis, or trowsers, fitting tight on the limbs, of a 
finer* weft than the fillead, striped with bright 
purple, green, and violet. The feet were protected 
by a brog, or single sole of half-tanned leather, 
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fastened over the small instep, and handsomely 

V 

turned ankle) by latchetsrof silver. On his hand 
was a ba/rad, or plain cap, of a conical shape, 
hanging behind. Lik? all the housemen of 
his time and nation, he used no saddle, but 
sat behiiid the shoulders of the animaP in tliat 
easy and natural position which attracts 'the ad- 
miration of the beholder in the Phidian relics of 
the Parthenon. 

His daltin, or attendant, who trudged on foot 
by his side, was still more humbly attired than the 
horseman % An emulation of the ruling fashion 
induced him to soar at the elegance uf a glibb, or 
colun, hut the quality of his hair, which was of a 
bright brown, and almost as strong as hog bris- 
tles, stubbornly rebelled against all the efforts 
which he used to coax it into a becoming duster 

on his neck, and many of the hairs shot out in 
«* 

various directions, some right, some left, some 
'one way, some another, giving to the small round 
head, something of the appearance of an angry 

n 

porcupine. To judge by the comfortable state of 
this man’s person, which was sheet and rotund. 
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aud dignified with the slightest possible tumttlus in 
frostt, as well as by the htppy twinkle of his small 

browless eye, it would appear that sympathy ‘Irith 

* * 
his country's misfortunes had not materially in- 
terfered with his repose of^ mind/ His forehead 
was low and sloping, like that of a Carribean 
savage ; •his little nose turned up, and almost 
buried between two projecting cheeks of an enor- 
mous size, of a jolly red, and studded with freckles 
as large as peas. . His person was protected bjr?a 
cota, or shirt, of coarse woollen stuff, plaided, 
opening in front, so as to afford a view of a rough 
red neck, an (Mailing so far below the substantial 
waist, that the wearer was enabled to wrap it 
round the body, and make it fast with a leathern 
girdle. His truis was somewhat more plain, and 
of a more venerable appearance thin that of his 

* companion ; and his brogs were fastened on his 
feet (which were pSbportianably as broad as a 

* duck's) with thongs of leather. In one hand he 
bore tiis barrad or cap, for the sake of coolness, 
and in the : other, & dart, headed with brass, and 
Puuic fashaonedj thBt beiug the only weapon 



th^ ,R|I3^o^5ist. 

‘°,^fse of 3%g $J®pp|pqe 

, ofa.natiygi’ji presuming t& apg^anpfd at at&jae 
wjientlwy were iept. inworse thanHEglot slayery, 
and prohibited even their customary . noftrtial exer- 
cises of every description, could only be^ccounted 
for bytbe fact, that the bearer belonged tp the 
immediate, retinue of the Ard-righ, whom, from 
Some ostentation of forbearance, or perhaps from 
the fear of driving the people to desperation, the 
Danish tyrant had permitted to retain around him 
the shadow jmd sign of royalty. Whether the 
horseman, .were similarly privileged, or no, it 
appeared that he was unwilling to trust, altogether 
to , its efficacy with the,, savages who were scattered 
over the. face of the country, for he carried no 
arms, which were suffered to appear outside his 
fillead. ,• \ _ . , ... v> 

- , They paused-— the horseman setting the exam* ‘ 

■ ’ ' * ■ , . ' ' r , v * 

. pie— at a small angle in tbcbankof the stream, a 
considerable portion of , w^hicb. appeared to have 
given way at some late period, and left its broken 
* d ©3 ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 7 ~ ^ ^ 

of the river. A leaclft, or heap of stones of a 
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considerable size, overgrown with lorjg grass, and 
lying in the Shadow of an airigh gfovc, {jjiat is # 
to say, a group of holly and yew treqs) showed 
that, at some former period, the obsequies of a per- 
son of rank had been celebrated on thejspot. The 
brow of the young horseman became clouded, as 
he approached the place ; and he drew his iron 
gauntlet from his hand, as he pulled up his hobbie, 
and prepared to dismount. 

f ‘ Moycll !”*he said, addressing the daltin, ** is 
not this the spot on which our bite King Aodli 
lost his life, in endeavouring to save that of an 

m 

attendant ?” 

“ You have laid your finger upon the spot, as 
if you had been dreaming of it,” said the daltin. 
a That heap of stones is his leacht. Do rineadh 
a loi 9 agus a leacht . They sung his praise and 
raised his tomb, — That is the identical spot.” . * 

• 

“ I will sit and rest awhile under these yews. 
Tie the hobbie to a bough, and leave the bridle 
long enough to permit that he should graze a 
little. I entertain no fear that we shall be enabled 
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to reach our King Malachie's fort, before our King 
Thorgils has come to the coshering ffcastj.” 

t *_ 

iC Thorgils loves his ease, Ollam, and without 
treason be it said, So dfles Malachie also. And 
though the distance between a king and a daltin 
is something more than a plough-land, yet 1, a 
daltin, love my ease as well as another, when my 
lord is content to let me taste it/’ 

“ Take thy fill of it, Moyell, thou hast need of 
it ; sit and be at case/* 

U I had rather take my fill of meat/* said the 

daltin; U 1 nave tasted nothing since the sun rose, 

0 

excepting a small rup of milk and sorrel, which 
might have lain in the hollow of my palm. It was 
given me by the Ulster woman, at whose house 
we passed the night. Depend upon it, Ollam, 
thou wilt not be the less disposed for the royal 
dePcucieB of King Malachie’s table, by partaking 
of a slight refection underneath these yews. Hun- 
ger has almost as many lives as a cat; I endea- 
vour after my poor ability tq 'strangle it three or 

four times in the day, and yet J fail not to fin'd it 

♦ 

alive and ittorry the next mdfrdilg/^ r - 
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The horseman haying signified his assent witl* * 

a gesture, Moyell undlfl bis girdle, and unfold - 

# • 

ing his long plaided cota, discovered a tffor<fabun- 
dant supply of provision*, than one might suppose 
it possible to conceal aroigid tlit # * person. He pro- 
ceeded to place the materials iu some kind of 
order on tlie grass, making some flat stones, near 
the leacht, answer the purposes of cups and dishes, 
while he suffered his tongue (apparently an unquiet 
member) to run bn in continuation. 

“ I am no descendant or emulator of the Fion 
Eirin — and have a taste for something more than 
two meals in tlie day. Will you not eat, Ollarn, 
find I will attend you ? There is some pork so 
fat, that you cannot find a single streak of odious 
lean in the whole morsel. It is a dish for tlie 
Ard-righ, or was, when we had one, for Malacliie 
is but a shadow. Do not waste time in gazing 0 % 
that broken bank ; you do not think the monarch* 
that was drowned there, will rise from the stream* 
to help you* Honour his memory by act, and not 
by thought*” 

The horseman shcKpk his head* “ faithful 
n2» 
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follower," said he, <£ yowr counsel will not giw 
me the opportunity that is Wanted to enable me 
to follow it. Our land is a huge ruin—I have but 
a fairy* s arm to uplift against the giant tyranny 
that oppresses her. What room is there for ac- 
tion > What possible hope of assistance or suc- 
cess ? Malachie is growing old before his time — 
hut not in wisdom ; he has forgot the glorious 
promise of his youth, and is content to drag out 
the disgraceful remnant of his days, in gluttony 
aud servitude. The murmurs of our people too, 

are becoming fainter — they are making friends of 

* 

their cottage tyrants, and they pay their nose rent 
without a groan." 

“ Not so do I," said the daltin ; ,e a tall Dane, 
with a sparthe in his hand that might have made 
a mast for a small ship, came to my door and de- 
manded an ora, or its value in land, for the use of 
my nose — -behold the nose which he rated at a 
golden ora V f here the daltin l&id the tip of his 
fore-finger on his small rocked "nose. a My 
neighbour, M'Cielan, Hvhose daughter, the blue- 
eyed Mable, attends the princess Melcha at her 
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father’s court, hath a nose extravagantly large, * 

0 ® 

hooked, and hroad-badked, and having nostrils as 

# • 

capacious as those of a young foal. ‘ Hf>wTnucb,’ 
said I, ‘ have you laid on *ny neighbour M‘Cielan ? ’ 
‘The same — an ora of* gold/ said the Dane. 

* Then,’ I replied, * I will pay thee tEe value of 
the third of an ora in corn, and no more, until 
you can procure me the use of as fine a nose as 
M‘Cielan’s and for paying thee a gold ora — 
dost thou not Itnow tjie Ogham?’ ‘Nay,’ he 
replied, * that I do not, by my sword.’ ‘ Then,’ 
stud I, * it is a law in the Breighon cpdc, that no 
man slmufcl be compelled to pay in gold, except 
a king, to which I hare no claim, being a simple 
daltiu.’ ‘Thou art a jolly fellow,’ said the Dane, 

* and as Thorgils loves a jest, I will venture to let 
thy nose go free.’ ” 

“ Moycll O’Rendall,” said the hobbeler, ‘MJje 
habitual velocity to which thy heels have bedi 
accustomed in keeping pace with my hobbie yon- 
der, hath communicated itself to thy tongue, and 
there la nothing more impossible than to meditate 
for a , mQUjent when thou art in gyesence j thy 
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* body alone ib f<*}thful to me.— Would that thy 

* i 

heart would respect the f heaviness that lies on 
mine, ' as 'iredy m thy body participates in the 
hunger, the weariness, and the hardship by Which 
my frame is sO frequently assailed.” 

u Dost thou tliink, then, Ollam the Ilobbcler, 
that, because I eat, I do not feel nor think ? — That 
is the grand error of the nobility 3 they are taught 
to undervalue the common resources of nature on 
extraordinary emergencies Hunger is with me 
the result of any strong emotion of the mind 3 — 

1 

my appetite;, strengthens with grief, fear render? 
me voracious, I raven like a wolf when* I am over- 
whelmed with good fortune, and love famishes 
me; and for thinking — there is no strengthener 
of the intellect like a palatable and substantial 
meal. My ideas are always loose and scattered, 
aiyl^ mist-like, while my frame needs sustenance, 
but the sight of a good meal at once condenses 
them/' Here the speaker began ipodestly to suit 
the action to the word and swallowed large por- 
tions of the fat pork before mentioned, 'yritigrat 
deigning to qualify its richness by bread or herb 
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of any Mod, oidy now And th«n making 1 certain* 
of its> arrival at its * destination by generous 
draughts of the Poictou wine then in tfse.* 

m 

“ What is thy fare, Moy ell ?” asked' the hofe*> 
beler, in whose bosom, #r in 6 ISss sentimental 

part of Whose frame a spirit of emulation became 

% 

gradually awakened by the daltin’s example. 

“ There is variety of cheer, OHam ; — behold 
here some delicious shamrock and cresses, here 
some wheaten bread bakgd last evening on a grid- 
dle, after the fashion of the Firbolgs ; here the 
mellowest honey in Meath — and for the pork, thou 
hast it in thine eye.” 

<f I will content myself with the shamrock,” 
said the hobbeler, taking a handful and eating. 

“ What drink hast thou got there ?— reach me 
that wodden cup.” 

He was in the act of raising it to his lips, whefl 
the daltih said, half in soliloquy, cc The onljr 
good the IVhite Loch Lahhdchs hare ever brought 
ns” 

**Wf$t ^’ asked the hobbeler. 

^Theit £le,^ hfe repfied ; u you Hbld a cup. 
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brewed from the,, wild mountain-heath, in jour 
hand.” * 

The' otUfcr instantly emptied the vessel into the 
stream, without tasting » drop, and then filling it 
with the clear water as it flowed lucidly by his side, 
said, before he drank, c< The brewage of heaven 
is sweeter than that of the Fionne Gail (white 
strangers) ; I had rather drink the cold flood of 
my native land for ever, than be fed like a willing 
slave from the table of a Pane.” ' , 

Moyell dared not reply, but he was totally un- 
able to appreciate the patriotism which had de- 
prived him of his fair portion of the delicious 
beverage. 

Having completed all the ceremonies of their 
refection, Ollam.leaped on his hobbie once more, 
and Moyell O’Rendall, making fast the leathern 
girdle which bound Ms cota, and resuming his 
‘brazen-headed dart, prepared to accompany his 
superior. They pursued their journey through 
the rich and undulating country which lies on the 
southern boundary of Armagh ; the generous land- 
scape before them having for the framework of 
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the picture* that range of hills called the Fews,» 
running to the south and west am/ throwing a soft 
and shadowy solemnity over the brillisnt&intS of 
the interjacent prpspccV The scene was mourn- 
fully diversified in severaj placet hy the half-burnt 
ruins of a wooden church or monastery j mid tbt 
blackened gable of one of those peaked and high- 
roofed houses of worship, which were among the 
earliest efforts at stone-work made by the native 
architects. Qf* these a few yet remain to bear 
witness alike against tlie pyrrhonic antiquary who 
denies the existence of any such improvement in 
those elde/ days ; and against the enthusiastic one 
who would find evidence sufficient in an etymolo- 
gical coincidence to persuade us that no such im- 
provement was needed. Here and there, beneath 
the lofty Inranches of some towering oak, the hum- 
ble hut of a native, constructed of a rude nuKjjye 
of hurdle and clay, and covered with turf sotN 
and rushes, sent its thin wreath of smoke through 
the branches, already great with the budding 
leaves of spring; while before its door might be 
( *3 
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'been die degraded and humbled beta ge, •* now 
compelled to wbrk in oonKsaan in the cultivation 
of the auditor in arranging the wolf-skins and pet- 

t 

try of every description jvhich the woods afford- 
ed} in order to liable, them to meet the heavy 
impost of "bonaght bor, or free quarters at will, 
which they were compelled to allow to a Danish 
soldier. The latter perhaps stood lazily by and 
jeered or insulted the poor cottagers at tlieir toil. 
The hobbeler hurried through thepe more popu- 
lous scenes, as if fearful to trust his temper with 

i 

the contemplation of the disgraceful and spirit- 
rousing circumstances which they presented — and 
in a few moments arrived in a lonely district, 
presenting an aspect of alternate crag and forest. 
The daltin had kept pace with his master 

4 

in his utmost speed, flinging himself, rather than 
running along his path, and seeming, when once 
he had Succeeded in putting his frame into rapid 
motion, tp have »o other trouble or difficulty than 
that, merely, of alternating the action of lus feet. 

Labourer. 
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Ho now called on Qliam* (the name by which, • 
since his rebuke, he addressed thfe hobbeler,) to 
take cognisance of a thick smoke whidr proceeded 
from the centre of a fetntdy grove of oaks in a 
small glen on their right* # » «• 

“ The heathen spoilers/’ said he~' c are prac* 
tising\hcir abominations in the grove. It is their 
hour of sacrifice.” 

w Let u& hasten forward then,” said the other, 
u there may tftghts and sounds upon our path 
unfit for Christian ears and eyes. v 

The words were scarcely uttered ujhen a man 
was seen rd&hing from the grove of oaks in ques- 
tion, in all the terrified swiftness of eager flight. 
The white tunic of the Crotaries* flowed loosely 
behind him, and his bonnet having fallen off, his 
long hair streamed back towards his pursuer. He 
had scarcely fled thirty paces from the grove, wljjga 

another figure, dressed in die Danish jacket and* 

• 

mail shirt, and holding in his hand a long sparthe 
or species of battle-axe, followed through the same 
aperture — and bounded fiercely forward in pur- 
* Harpers. 
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• suit. The hobbeler and his attendant stopped 
short, in strong 1 interest, toewatch the event* The 
'costuhW, o£i tlie Crotarie, as well as his habits of 
life, unfitted him for successful rivalry with the 
vigorous and light-limbed Pane j but terror did 
for him all" that nature and education had done 
for the other. Once or twice the cumbersome 
folds of his tunic, becoming entangled between hh 
feet, had nearly decided his fortune; and the bra- 
zen sparthe of the Dane was already lifted almost 
within reach of his crown, when a new and de- 
spairing effort placed a wider distance than ever 
between the pursuer and pursued. The latter, in 
the very delirium and tempest of his fear, having 
all his senses as acutely alive to all possible modes 
of rescue, as if it were a moment of placid reflec- 
tion, caught the figures of the travellers on his 
left, and sped with new vigour in that direction. 
>As he approached, they heard an occasional inco- 
herent phrase of piety or ejaculation of despair — 
followed perhaps by a broken or suppressed groan- 
ing and painfully audible inhalation of the breath. 
The same instinctive quickness of perception above 
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alluded to, enabled him to make his election of a* 
protector between the two ; and rustling towards the 
hobbeler, lie clasped his knee firmly^antf looked 
hhek, panting decplyand^rapidly, groaning, staring, 
murmuring some inconjprcheA&ifele words, and 
striking liis breast repeatedly with hiS* clenched fin- 
gers . % The hobbie, astonished at the strange assault, 
plunged, snorted angrily, and reared up cm its 
haunches — -the hobbeler endeavoured to disengage 
himself — the jntmk clung closer — Moyeil O’ Ren - 
dall advanced drag him aside; and in the midst 
of all this confusion, the Dane darted yn the groGp, 
and was afiout to accomplish his intent on the lift 
of the affrighted minstrel, when the voice of the 
hobbeler, which, thus excited, had in it a tone ot 
authority to which the barbarian paid an involun- 
tary deference, arrested his hand* 
u Hold i” exclaimed Ollam, “ why woul^st 
thou shed his blood V* # 

u He is a Christian i” exclaimed the Dane, 
u and Gdm demands hk life / 1 
- <<r But for what cause? The times are peace- 
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'able, and Thorgils will not suffer his death to go 
# 

unpunished.” ’ * 

“ He' ensue in upon our sacrifice, and polluted 
the sacred grove.” « 

(( It was in «*T&r !” cried the Crotarie, trem- 
bling with tefror ; “ I knew it not — I had missed 
my path ! O save me — protect my life ! I ‘am « 
lost man !” 

The hobbelcr, with a look of strong pity and 
disgust combined, turned to the Dane, and said, 
1C He must not die — I am of the court of Malachie, 
and will answer to Thorgils for his life.” 

“ Huth !” exclaimed the savage, • c, wliat hast 
thou to do between me and my conquest, or what 
have I to do to trifle with a slave ? Look to thine 
own life.” 

He was once more about to raise his sparthc, 
wtym the hobbeler, whose cheeks seemed on flre 
While his eyes were filled with the calmness of a 
just courage* cast a rapid glance around, and then 
suddenly drawing from beneath his filleada stone- 
headed javelin, threw his arm aloft, and launched 
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it, with a force which mode iti^ flight almost in-* 
visible, at the Dane. • It cnteretf his neck, find 
tore its passage through — reappearii^ l&ar the 
spine. The violent wretch attempted to raise his 
weapon, but its weight jnadc‘*him stagger, and 
fall forward. He endeavoured to crawl along the 
earth towards the object of his rage, while ho 
gasped with the horrid convulsions of death, and 
his large eyes were almost blinded by the bub- 
bling blood through wlych they stared. In an- 
other moment, however, his frame relaxed a little, 
and lie sunk on his side in the agopy of disso- 
lution. * 

“ And now,” exclaimed the daltin, “ we had 
best hasten our departure, or we shall have some- 
thing more to pay than an eric of niegbote and 
manbote.”* 

Saying these words, he seized the Crotarie jby 

the shoulder and girdle, with both hands, and* 

• 

lifting him from the earth, by a powerful exertion 
of muscle, he placed^him, in a state of utter ex- 


* Fine inflicted for homicide. 
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*hm*stion|ipn th^ : ; hobhie^ l)efpre his master. Hfe 
was not) nevertheless, &$/ utterly unconscious as 
not fdive to the claims of gratitude. , r 
>» Cf Stay l 5 ' he said, faintly, “ yon have no horse 
~you will be c^ r efetaken r and destroyed.” . 

“ Q are not for him/’ said Ollam, “ it is well 
if o or hobbie do as fairly by us as his legs will by 
him.” 

Moyell justified the assertion pf the hobbeler 
by bounding forward at a rate whiyh soon left the 
overloaded animal at a considerable distance be- 
hind. .* The, horseman also put the latter to the 
utmost stretch of its speed, and something more 
than an "hour's riding placed them beyond all 
visible, appearances of danger. They continued 
their journey, however, at a rapid rate, at the 
same time that the hobbeler endeavoured, with 
milch difficulty, to : maintain a ^conversation with 
‘his mimical prot^g^ It had b£eja Jpng before he 
, could so conquer hiaffis gpst at the excessive 

fear *wMqh the , latter |ad displayed as,t*> answer 
^stBgfe.iWftEd 40 hip jpgeated 
gratitude. <Tt was the very first time- in, his Jife 
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ihe young solder had had an opportunity of con- 1 
templatiug the helpleifcness of ufcter cowardice, 
under its most despairing exigencies, Vnd4he re- 
vulsion which the spectacle produced in his whole 
system was such, that it* required the strongest 
efforts of reason and forbearance to* restrain its 
expression. The trait of grateful generosity* 
however, which the bard displayed* in his con* 
sideratiou for the safety of the daltin* touched 
him ; and he fell his breast soften into & kindlier 
disposition, at prospect of* at least* one qualify- 

s 

ing virtue, in what his education taught him to 
consider a mass of baseness. 

" I never could have believed, until I beheld it 
with my own eyes," said he, ff that a man could 
ever have shown so pitiable a love of life as yon 
did but now.” 

“ Do you think then that I seriously Bet a„t?a- 
lue on the miserable span which is yet left me to 

s 

wear out among the tortures and persecutions to 
winch my race is subjected in this unhappy land ? 
Alas, you know but little of my fortunes or my 
character !” • 
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« 

“ Certainly, of your fortunes, ^ttle ; but do 

you wish to persuade me (hat you had Ho fear of 
« 

the spafthS*of the Loch Lannoch, as you ran from 

< ' , 

him, and flung yourself tft my feet, with so many 
helpless cries alfJ^estures ?” 

w 

“ I had deep fear of him — but it does not fol- 
low that 1 love life.” 

“ How ? This is what you pocth and learned 
disputants call a paradox.” 

cc Const thou not imagine, since jou must know 
that man is composed of two states or conditions 
only, unless you hold the false Manichamn doc- 
trine, which supposes a third— *caiiht thou not, I 
say, imagine it possible for a man to possess all 
the attributes of courage in the mind, and yet, 
from some accidental construction of the frame, 

4 

which is a region beyond the dominion and go- 
vernment of reason, be unable to command its 
external semblance ? I never yet have, and troM 
I never shall, any more than thyself, forfeit a single 
duty of my place to the mere, consideration of my 
personal safety j and I will be bold to say, that so 
tried and so acting, my cowardice will be more 
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heroic than aaur natural valohr. ^ Thou dost 
hut obey Nature-**! overcome her.— When I have 
set my foot to a post of danger, and hat^c been 
. well convinced that I cannot abandon the same 
without au abandonmenti of mj-’moral obliga- 

m 

lions, the struggle which I have to sustain with 
« 

the weakness of my nature is such* as thou, with 
thy mechanical indifference to peril, cans! never 
understand. My mind, as aspiring as thine own 
might he, is straightway, assaulted and well nigh 
borne down by the tide of uncertain spirits, that 
flutter and recoil from the fearful prospect of de- 
struction ; but it never fails to overcome and act 
its own part in the despite of difficulties of which 
thine can have no experience/' 

fif Thou art too keen a sophist for me/' said the 
hobbeler; “ all I can comprehend is, that if a 
man will stand stoutly to all hazards, he is brav*' 
— if he run away, he is a coward.” 

“ If he hath nothing to gain by tarrying,” 
said the bard — 1 “ I wjuld recommend to him to 
run, by all means. 'Fry me, if it shall be 
needful, .in any leases where my duty and my 
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safety shall be odds one witb^he other, and 
thou shalt see me shrink^ «nd moan, and tremble, 
perchafeicepfor fear — but never yield.” 

“ The feelings which thou describcst,” said , 
the young hoh^ler, who began to look on 14s 
companion "with a strange and perplexed interest 
— •“ I am, and I account myself fortunate therein 
— wholly unacquainted with. For myself, the 
first sensation which I experience when the sound 
of sudden strife, and the clan'g.of a just war, 
(alas 1 no longer a stirring sound to the ears of 
Irishmen,), strikes upon mine ear — is a rapid hur- 
ry and retreating of the spirits towafds the heart, 
from which they are again sent forward with a 
violence that fills every limb and fibre of my 
frame with fire. But tell me whencp thou art 5 
I should say of Munster, from thy dress. Thou 
hast been educated doubtless, among those learned 
successors of Saint Senanus, who were burned out 
of their island cells by the Fionne Gail on their 
first arrival in our land f ” 

The regular answered in the affirmative. He 
had been 'educated in the community of Innis- 
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cathy, (the pre^nt Scattory,) a smalHsland in the 
fiver Shannon, which hSd been consecrated to the t 
service of heaven, hy Saint Senanus T l^ere he 
> had remained in the exefcise of the peaceful du- 
ties of his monastic life, until thV season of youth 
had almost gone by, and his lonely though cheer- 
ful islet became firmly fixed and associated with 
all the settled affections of his life. 

But he had, though he confessed it not to Ol- 
lam, a vile and selfish failing — the vice of sensu- 
ality in food. Neither the shame of detection, 
nor the sense of obedience to the ordinances of 
his society, nor the natural feeling of decency, 
prevented his indulging at all times the selfish in- 
clinations of an appetite which he had rendered 
luxurious and depraved. By yielding to this un 
manly passion, he abated the vigour of his genius, 

and drew upon himself the frequent censure bf 

• 

his instructors. He deprived himself, likewise,, 
of that free and peaceful feeling, which retire- 
ment gave to his companions. They were all 
necessarily a society of intimates, and no single 
member, but be, was doomed to tftat dreariest 
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* feeling, by. which the. heart can ,be oppressed-^ 

'* f 

the loneliness in. crowds dhich the unhappy being 
« <.<: ' " 
must experience, who wanders without friend 

f ‘ c 

or homey amid the strange bustle and,, merriment 
of the reckle^r/orld. rt The unruffled surface of 
their gentle island life was fated to experience a 
change — a stormy and a dark one, 

# On a still summer evening, the monks of 

Inniscathy were assembled, according to their 

usual practice, in the church, the ruins of which 

still arrest the attention of the traveller. The 

lofty |pund^tower threw its heavy and strongly- 

defined shadow over the shore, and along the glassy 

and eddying waters ; and the crotarie, Eagna, was 

appointed to keep watch beside the tomb of the 

founder of their order, {the labu-Seman , or Sir 

lion's bed, yet visible in the centre of the islet). 

He gazed on the setting sun, apd joined for a time 

In spirit rather than invoice with the choras of 
» 

tbe regulars in the adjoining chaunlay. The ef- 
fect of the sopneb, as they vibrated over, the still 
evenipg landscape, , iu^rupted . , occasionally . ,by , 
pauses and sudden .falbf, vfas^x^iaj^lyjEc^t jftnd. 
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persuasive. The scene was diversified by the 
lonely and obtrusive scream of the sea-gull^ as its . 
light and feathery bulk seemed to floa| upon the 
..slanting beams, while a ntuiiber of puffins and sea- 
pies were seen diving and \e-appearing on the il- 
luming surface of the noble stream, or skimming 
along the plain of water in rapid and undeviating 
flights. * 

But Eagna, who had drunk deep unknown to 

» 

his superiors, fmmd it impossible to keep off the 
assaults of sleep, though the destruction of his bre- 
thren might be the consequence. The Expanse of 

* 

water before him was sufficiently extensive to 
enable all the monks to quit the island before a de- 
scent could take place, for the barks of the invaders 
might be discerned at the distance o£ many miles. 
But the watcher, oppressed by the influence of 
wine, sunk down upon his post and slept pro- 
foundly. 

Awaking fbo late, he raised his eyes and looked 
toward the mouth of the river. He beheld, within 
a short distance, a vast number Of currachs , or 
small craft, advancing Swiftly in the direction of 
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the island, and, darkening the face of {he Shannon 
• 

to a considerable extent. The young recluse, to- 
tally at a loss to conjecture what the nature and 
object of the expedition might "be, remained with • 
his eyes fixed m helpless wonderment upon 
the fleet, until the foremost of the cyrrachs 
had advanced sufficiently near to enable him to 
discern the dress and appearance of their crews. 
They were filled with men, all well-armed with 
shields, sparthes, (a species of battle-axe,) jackes, 
and mail-shirts \ a costume entirely strange to the 

ejes of Eagna, and which lie was only enabled to 

* 

appropriate correctly, when his glance fell on a 
banner that hung flagging in the dead calm over 
the prow of one of the small vessels. It displayed 
the figure of e raven — a fatal sign to the islanders 
on many occasions during the past century. The 
w massacre of Beanchoir,* the burning of its exten- 
sive monastery, and all the excesses which had 
made Ireland ring since the first landing of the 
Danish savages, flashed in* an instant upon the 
mind of Eagna, and filled him with terror. He 

* Bangor. 
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started from the place-, like a. scared wild-bird^ 
and fled toward the cfcurch in which tlie monks 

jf 

were assembled, exclaiming with all %is might — 
a The white strangers !• the white strangers ! the 
Fionne Gail ! ” • 

m 

All was horror and confusion in one moment. 
The anthem ceased ; the choristers rushed from 
the cliauntry; the sound of the warbling cruit** 
(the favourite instrument of the clergy) was hushed 
in an instant; the bell# of the monastery w ere 
rung ; the buabhall, or huge wooden trumpet, was 
sounded from the top of the round-tower; the 
monks fled in different directions ; some flung 
themselves in an utter abandonment of horror at 
the foot of the altar ; while others, obeying the 
first instinctive impulse, ran towards the open 
porch, at the entrance of which they were met by 
the invaders, and slaughtered without mercy. The 
shouts and yells of the savages mingled with the 
cries of entreaty and groans of anguish that were 
Uttered by their victims, broke in with a fearful 
violence upon the profound and sweet serenity of 

• A small portable harp. * 


o 
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’ • i> " “ ^ * ■ ' ' i ' ‘ , 

the even-fall, and were echoed back again and 

* * ■ * 1 -' L 

again from the surrounding hills. The earthen 
floor of^he church was sodden with the blood of 
the helpless Jfod unresisting regulars, while the 
Danes, after glutting their barbarous thirst of 
carnage to satiety, now rushed in a body to the 
cells and dwelling chamber® of the fraternity. 
Here they sought with eager rapacity for the in- 
struments with which they usually sealed their 

works of devastation — the torch and the faggot. 

1 - 1 1' 

A few of the monks, while the invaders were 

r, 'M 

yet busy in their work of destruction, had gained 
the shore of the little islet, and loosening one or 
two of the currachs of their spoilers, committed 
themselves to the direction of the tide, which was 
rapidly advancing. Eagna was amongst the num- 
ber of those who escaped as far as the water's 
edge, and he had laid his hand on the edge of the 
boat for the purpose of embarking, when he sud- 
denly recollected that their aged Abbot lay bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of one of the eleven 
churches, somewhat nctore removed from, the im- 
mediate seen*, of carnage than the others. The 
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_ . , , . • 

old Ulan had Wen to Eagna a fatherly protector, 

and kind friend, and his heart revolted ajufte idea 
of deserting Mm in tins awful strait. He b&de 
his companions save themselves and depart (a re- 
quest which he had no occasion to |£pe&t a second 
timft), and then flinging off his tunic, in order 
that his limbs might have the freer play, he flew 
towards the chamber of the old Abbot, by a 
course best calculated to ensure him against any 
contact with* the barbarians. He burst in the 
door of the cell, and found the old man lying on 
his rush pallet, unable to move, and expressing 
on his wasted and flaccid countenance the horror 
with which the unusual sounds that filled the islet 
had inspired him. He attempted, as Eagna 4 en- 
tered, to raise his head, which was sunk by age 
and disease between his lean and projecting shoul- 
ders, and laid his bony and stringy hands feebly 
together, lifting his eyes toward him with an effort, 
and with an expression of ghastly entreaty in 
his features", 'fHe-youug man, without tarrying 
to explain his motives or intentions, seized his 
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feeble superiotj In llis arm s, an&^ore * liim on his 
shoulders through the door of the cell and into tlie 
open air?* fortunately, the spoilers Had not yet 
concluded their ravages in the adjacent buildings, 
so that their waj> ‘ to thfe shore ‘was yet unob- 
structed. Eagtta placed the abbot in the stepn of 
one of the curraclis, and putting aw’ay from the 
shore, sped as rapidly as the strong current and . 
his imperfect skill enabled him, toward the small 
projecting island of Tarbert on the south side of 
the river. The distance was far, however, dhd 
the night had* fallen before they had proceeded half 
a mile from the island. 

Suddenly, the grey and sober moonlight tint 
which enveloped the land arid quivered On the 
face of the waters, was chequered by a broad and 
deep r^d glare, that gradually rose from the island, 
until at length the whole concave of heavehin 
that direction was Ilhimiiied by the horrid bright- 
ness, slid the Sh&niiOn rolled with the brie of bldbd 
against its shores.’ The island seemed 'OThihf W 
flam| and the figure# of the" ihbendfitie# 
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be clearly discerned moving and fro, theix* 
darkened persons thrown out in strong relief 
against the up-rushing tide of fire* *Thft flakes 
ot the sheeted element might be seen Covering far 
above the burning pile, lifce lea\fcs of beaten gold, 
and floating off with a tremulous motion, into the 
surrounding gloom. When, after looking on this 
fearful spectacle, Eagna turned his eyes on the 
broad disk of the moon, it seemed white, lustre- 
less, and ghastjyj and the objects along the ad- 
jacent shores, which before were clearly visible, 
appeared now to be wrapt in a mantk; of impene- 
trable darkfiess. His attention was attracted by 
the voice of his aged companion, who made a 
strong effort to render himself audible where Eagna 
sat. 

“The words of our founder are about to be 
fulfilled,” the old man muttered feebly ; “and. I 
have lived to see it. Child, thou rememberest the* 
inspired saying of our great Senanus to Comgellus 
of Bannagher, when^ entreated to declare the fu- 
ture destinies of the land ; — 
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14 No bell* shall in our steeples riug, 

No monkTard choir in our alleys ping— » 
lnniscathy burled from glory, 

Shall boar witness of this story, 

Aghure 'without altars btandlug, 

No prelate in< r ionfert ^onmuudmg : 

Then dearest friends must part and sever, 
In despair to meet ior ever 


“ Father,” said Eagna, “ is not that the voice of 
the brother Flaithri. They arc murdering the 
good old man ! O, hear his cries ! — may heaven 
fortify his heart to the martyrdom, to which I have 
doomed him !” 

The feeble abbot was perfectly absorbed in the 
one idea, which had broken in upon his raiud — 
the fulfilment of the prophecy, popularly attri- 
buted to the founder of his order — -and continued 
repeating to Iiimself portions of the poem, un- 
heeding, and indeed unhearing the address of 
the tnouk, the shouts of the distant spoilers, 
and the despairing cries of their few remaining 

tt 

victims, 
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41 In that world, Wither'd arid oldj 
Charity wit! grow filling cold 9 '* ' 

Love and friendship shaft bo strangers, 

Between kinsmen bloody iiangfers; 4 * 

Pale-faced abstinence* and watches, ’ ' 

Changed to forfeits mad light dutches \ 

iC Oh, Eagna,” he cried, “ cover mine eyes, that 
I may not behold the destruction of my children I” 
Eagna gently laid a fold of the poor abbot’s 
tunic over hi$ Ace and^ eyes, and resumed his la- 
bour at the oar. In a few minutes afterwards, 
finding that the lips of his old friend had ceased 
to murimfr over the verses, which seemed to him 
so applicable to the time, he raised the vesture 
again — but the abbot was dead. 

u Figure to yourself, the horror of my situa- 
tion,” said the Crotarie, after he had communi- 
cated the foregoing details to the hobbeler, with- 
out mentioning his fault; “but an hour before, 
r quietly seated in my home, with no more feasible 
ptofcpect of a change of fortune or residence, than 
the island itself in which I dwelt ; the stm setting 
exactly in the same manner as I had seen it do for 
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the twenty years preceding — the evening service, 
and all the circumstances of the day close, pro- 
ceeding iv. th" same monotonous mode which I had 
been accustomed to witness from my childhood j 
and in one brief hdbr, 1 pat alone In tbe centre of 
the wide stream in a Danish currach, with the 
corpse of my aged superior at my feet, and light- 
ed on my midnight course by the conflagration of 
our eleven churches ! — I rowed forwards with all 
my strength, and in a little time' ran Ihe vessel 
ashore on the eastern side of the island, after 

b 

which I removed the body of tbe poor abbot on 
shore, and having ascertained the total extinction 
of life, gave it such burial as the place and cir- 
cumstances afforded. 

“ Since that time, I have been wandering over 
the land in fear and in want, hiding from the sa- 
vages who seemed to have conspired for the anni- 
hilation of our race, in rathe and<dtms, and fed 
scantily, and at the peril of their lives, by the 
bcatachs,* who have not yet forgotten their an- 


-* A class of perrons who were allowed tracts of land, for the 
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dent habits of hospitality, <altbqugb the means of* 
Indulging it hate been dong since \orn from their 
hands. Frequently, in the stillness «of Evening, 
when I sit among the rocks, while my’ eyes walr- 
der over the ruins of happier days, and my heart 
struggles to subdue its recollections* the voices of 
my murdered friends seem once more sounding in 
my ears — 1 hear the warbling of the gentle cruit * 
and a sudden weight oppresses my spirits, so sor- 
rowful and ovcyrjfowering, that I wonder why my 
reason has not long since given away beneath the 
agony of the illusion. It was in a fajnished and 
exhausted state, that I came this morning into the 
grove of the runner of Odin. I refreshed myself 
with the offerings which I found on the rude stone 
altar, for I knew not the intention with which they 
had been placed there. Yet there is something 
tells me, that the black hair will not be grey upon 

thy brow, nor will my fair locks be laid at rest in* 

• 

the lap of earth, until the oppressions of our people 
are removed. But # I perceive thou bearest a 

purpose of enabling them to keep open house, for the support ot 
distressed natives and strangers. # m 

o 3 
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♦emit about thee, we are now within four hours* 
easy riding of ‘the fort, a#d we may not find it 
easy (# l^ast I may not) to procure admission 
before the oustlc of the cohering has commenced. 
Danish ears are far from us yet ; give me a taste 
of thy skill, i have been accounted no ill performer 
myself in our island monastery.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the liobbelcr, w here 
is a song of the gollraighi, t — 1 shall only need 
your assistance to bear me out in M the cronan.t — 
Let me hear your voice — Good ! Dicrmod, Mel- 
cha’s sickly harper, would call that a note for a 
stuic. ’ [ 

After running his fingers swiftly over the strings 
of the instrument which hung at his breast, and 
from which a sound arose scarcely so loud as that 
of a modern guitar, but warbling and many-toned 
as an aviary of small birds— the hobbeler and his 
companion sung, as they slowly journeyed on 

through a scene of lonely crag and woodland, the 

* 

following stan/as : — 

* The pathetic mode, one of the measures of old Irish muwr 
f Bala r % A kind of large tiumprt 
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Why w^epest thou, Erin ? why droop thy gr#en bowers - 
Why flows all in purple the wave of Oat lain? 

W hy <4ink thy young maidens like rain- laden flowers? 

Why hushM are their songs^m the desolate plain 1 * 

Ituin and Harrow are oVr them thread— ^ 

Revel, and freedom, and mirth arc fled. • 

« 

a. 

Hath the demon of pestilent airs been out 
To taint the sweet breath of thy mountain gales ? 

To scatter bis death-breathing* vapours about, 

And wave his dark wings oler thy blooming vales ? 
Like the wind that moans in thu winter bowers, 

Blasting the fairest of Health's young flowers. ^ 

• III. 

^o— poison aud pestilence have no share 

In the rniu that moulders our strength away — 

Happy are those who breathe that air, 

Aud die at the sight of their hope's deouy^ 

Bdt the orean breezes fan our skies — 

The plague spirit tastes their breath and dies. 


But a demon more deadly— the Norman has flown 
From his lonely Hills'** — so chilling and grey, 
lie has left his rude mountains of heath and stone, 
For the fairest that bloom in the light of day— 


Men of the cold hills : the ancient epithet giveu to the Dunes. 
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n And Erin has dropp’d her shield and sword* 

And wears the Jrc^e of a heathen lord. 

N f V - r 

Tp r olood of the royal — the blood of the brave— 

Art blent with the billows ot dark Callam — 

Our king is a gay ane* gilded * lave— 

* 

And ours are the rums that blot the plain. 

The Raven ot Denmark is seen on our walls, 

4ud the shout of the spoilt r is loud in our halls. 

VI 

Weep on, then, lost island 1 thy honours Jiave fled 
L kc the light on a lake that is troubled and bioken — 

Si 

Thy Snake * hath hid his coward head — 

The words of thy grief and shame are spoken 
Thou hast not left one lingering light ' 

To bless with a promise thy cheerless night. 

“ I see,” said the monk, u that your fingers* 
ha\e not been' always busy with the bword and 
javelin 5 but I would say a word again&t that con- 
eluding prophecy, were it not that I behold, afar 
01F, the signs of recent warfare/’ t 

Ab they rode out of the wood, they <lisco\ ered 
that this was indeed the case. The revolution of 
Malachic had taken pk*ce orj the preceding night, 

+ Harp and Snake— the national standard 
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and fire and swdrd had be<m §eht throtigft all the 
dwellings of the Danes. Under standing that the 

monarch had proceeded with his victoriodk troops* 

' , - ' * ■« • ' , i ■ V. 

# id the direction of Armagh, Ollam and his coh^. 

panion immediately retraced th£ir steps, and soon 
after Yioon found themselves in the neighbourhood 
of the oaken grove where they had met. 

The afternoon was close and sultry, when they 
arrived at the ruined hamlet of a Danish colony, 
at the foot of Jtlfe Fews ; They had journeyed al- 
most the whole of the preceding morning without 
taking food or drink of any kind, and they were 
both almost in the last stage of exhaustion. The 
hobbeler, however, was unwilling to pause in his 
journey for any considerable period. He was to 
deliver his errand immediately to Malachy, and 
the King was yet far distant; 

“ l ean go ho farther/*’ said the Crotarie, de- 
scending frohS vH lhe hobhie, and leaning against 
the hurdle wall of a hut j “ I have no errand to 
give, arid t- Will ^6 no further until I am leas 
thirsty.'”' . ’* ‘ 

‘‘But'WiKSre should we took fd? inhere ask- 
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t-d his companion, “ the place is desolate. The 

arms of Malachy hare mad* the houses tenantless; 

and, although the doors are open, there is neither 

’Welcome nor refreshment*” 

A rough deep .voice Jfrom the ruined shieling 

answered him : “ What O’Mclachlin has left 

* 

me,’’ said the concealed person, “ you are wel- 
come to share with me — although you carry the 
arms of the spoiler.” 

They turned, and beheld a pale man, haring a 
singular likeness to the vanquished Dane, and 
with a slight streak of blood on his face, standing 
m the doorway. He held towards the hobbeler a 
cup of mead, and said, “ It is not six hours since 
your brethren entered my hut, and left me wife- 
less and childless, by my hearthstone. This is 

i 

all that 1 have to offer you. There is death on 
my floor, or I would bid you enter.” 

The hobbeler took the draughty send was* about 

c 

to lift it to his lips, nhen the eyfe of his compa- 
nion met his own. There was an irresistible en- 
treaty in the glance. 

“ My bowels are on fire,” he Baid, and yet i 
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will not drinks my friend, dntil you have tasted.* 
Here, take the cup, buttflrain it not fo the dregs-r*- 
I born since I saw the liquor. One nymtitful will * 
p saVe my Hfe, and in mergy leave me that V* 

ttf In mercy leave him tjiat !”• echoed the Dane. 
The selfish nature of the Crotarie prevailed over 
his better feeling. He not only accepted the cup, 
but held it to his lips until the last drop had left 
the vessel. As he raised his eyes, a singular ex- 
pression on the* features of the Dane made his 
heart bound with fear. 

“ I have but one !” excfaimed the^ giver of the 
drink, “ tte churl has cheated me of the better 
life. What, you feel it sting you already ? You 
are meat for worms, young fool— my draught was 
poisoned ! I liave lessened the number of my 
country’s foes, and repaid the thrust that killed my 
brother on this morning. I know you both— I 
saw you murdgif ! ” • 

.Saying this* flung his mantle open, and 
showed a wound^ so ghastly that it left even the 
entrails visible- The action destroyed him, and 
he fell without a^mnrmur. ; 
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The generous ^tobbeler supported his compa- 
•* f 

nion to the neighbouring tank, but it was a corpse 

* 

that beMaid upon the flowers. He sunk on his 
^iEnees, and remained overwhelmed with sudden , 
grief ; horror, detestation, and gratitude — all 

taking, alternately, tumultuous possession of his 

€‘ 

spirit. He lived long after in the service of his 
prince, and the recollection of the miserable death 
of the sensualist confirmed him in those habits of 
self-denial, to which he owed his* ljfe. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Wbt intellect* 




CHAPTER XIV. 

I • 


<©f tJje ftutrlUrt. 


I have now<* my dear, Cyriac, described to you 

all that is known by scientific « men of those five 

* 

senses by which the groundwork of all , our external 
knowledge *s transmitted to the mind. The ideas 
which they furnish are however few and simple, in 
comparison with the vast store of information 
which the human intellect is capable of containing. 

j 

The power of perceiving those ideas, of retaining 

and reproducing them, of combining them into 

new forms, and thus multiplying them to infinity^ 

• 

of inferring from them certain abstract conclu- 
sions and rules of ^ conduct, and of acting on, 
or against those rules, are all attributed to 
the mind itself; and these several* faculties are 
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denominated perception, memory, imagination,, 
judgment, will. Concerning the nature of those 
qualities, science has been continually putting 
-Hforth conjectures ; but n*ost men are agreed that 
the ablest of tbos* theories is rather calculated to 
afford amusement by its ingenuity than to eluci- 
date the original mystery. 

Let us examine an occurrence in which all the 

* 

faculties above-mentioned are exerted. Suppose 
Automatheo, after he has seen fire fer the first time, 
and burned his hand through ignorance of its 
quality, for the first time likewise beholds a pool 
of water. Perception here informs him of its pre- 
sence. Having no doubt of its solidity, he is about 
to walk upon it, when Memory reproduces the 

idea of the strange body which burned him the 
% 

day before, and the idea of his ignorance which 
induced him to examine it too rashly. Imagina- 
tion combines those ideas with that of the new 
object, and suggests the idea of some new power 
in the latter aud probable dagger connected with 
it. Judgment infers from this, that it will be 
more prudem to abstain from going within the 
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danger of the new object until *it£» nature and 

powers are fully understood. The Will oLAuto-* 

• * « 

mathes acts on this conclusion* and he* is saved 
from drowning. This is a pure an<j abstract deduc- 
tion of the reason* of wfiich no instance has 
ever boen observed in animals beneath the human 
species. 

One proof of the superior and iudopcnd&t ex- 
cellence of this loQy endowment may be found in 
the fact that theWute creation have got the senses 
in far greater perfection than man* and yet their ex- 
ternal knowledge is a blank in comparison with his. 
A raVen can scent its prey at a distance of many 
leagues ; a hog can smell a truffle that is buried 
under the earth ; an eagle can see an object with 
distinctness at the distance of several miles ; the 
fall of a leaf cannot escape the ear of a sleeping 
hare ; the polypus, says Dumcril, is capable of 
, perceiving light itself by its fineness of touch;* 
most quadrupeds are enabled to distinguish more 
accurately between "wholesome and poisonous 
herbs than the most accomplished and laborious 
botanist : and yet by the power of his intellect 
alone* man is able to triumph over the conipara- 
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tive deficiency of his senses, and with inferior 

t *T 

modes of acquiring knowledge to rise to that pro- 
digious superiority which he possesses. 

The government of the senses is easy in com- 
parison with that of tb!e intellect ; but its govern- 
ment is most essential to our welfare Li this 
world and iu the next. In order fully and tho- 
roughly to understand all that 1 have hitherto been 
saying of sense, and of its objects and uses, as 
well as those of the mind itself, 'let me conclude 
the introductory chapter of this volume, with a 
sketch of the real character and destinies of the 
perfect Christian ; without, however, entering into 
the great mysteries of the church, which, however 
holy and essential, are too saered for discussion in 
such a work a-> this, and from the pen of a Layman. 

The whole force and beauty of this character 
(so rare on earth) may be comprised in his motive. 
This motive is the purest of which human nature 
is capable — the motive of love. His religion 
teaches him that a being infinitely virtuous, in- 
finitely powerful, and infinitely wise, has created 
« 

him by the unaided farce of his will, and placed 
him in this life, in order that by the formation of 
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a perfectly virtuous character* he might earn for 
himself an eternity of in#ffable felicity. To ena- 
ble him to deserve this happiness, h% hi«gi given 
him a will, perfectly free k> choose betw een good 
and evil, for there could no Jnerit in liis em x 
bracing virtue, if he had nol been free to follow 
vice. This free will, u bile it is exposed on the 
one side to those temptations, by which its virtue 
is tried and perfected, is on the other assisted by 
the upholding pqWer of divine grace. This grace 
is a gift of heaven, administered to man accord- 
ing to his necessities, and its price is earnest and 
persevering prayer. To try his tatth, his hope, 
and his charity, or pure love of God, the Creator 
suffers him to struggle here, through the tempta- 
tions of life, in a degree of uncertainty with re- 
spect to his future existence, 'whicli at the same 
time stimulates him to exertion, and increases the 
merit of his fidelity. Those three great virtues, 
which beyond all others have an immediate and 
exclusive reference to the Deity, arc thus perfected 
amidst the temptations of doubt, of distrust, and 
of selfishness. To assist him in thi* pursuit of 
virtue, he has also received a mind, gifted with the 
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various faculties above cnmocroted, all of wliich 

however are in their nature fallible, and therefore 

« 

continually in aid of the assistance of those 
lights which are administered to it, by the reveal- 
ed law of God, ?nd of his church ; assisted in all 

4 

the minute and individual details of conduct* by 
the light of a conscience carefully cherished, of that 
inward truth Mhich is lighted in his bosom, and 
fed by constant prayer and meditation. This is 
not the sensual enthusiasm of tha fanatic, nor the 
false and self formed conscience of the neglectful 
and tepid (Christian, which sanction alike extra- 
vagancies that contradict the law, and indulgences 
which fall short of it. It is a pure and steady 
light, burning in the soul of the fervent adorer, 
pouring its lustre on the more obscure details of 
duty, and making them harmonize with the doc- 
trines and the precepts of his church. It is that 

clear and stainless light, which the soul knows to 
* 

be true, which the reason sanctions, and the judg- 
ment approves j which the heart is bound to love, 
and the will to obey . He has likewise been en- 
dowed with affections, passions, and senses, capa- 

j 

ble of subjecting his virtue to the severest tests ; — 
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Jus PRUOKNCB is tried by passk)n > his justice by 
self-interest, his J'OR'ftTtnDK by affliction, and,hi^ 
temperance by the allurements of sen^fe. And 
those four cardinal virtues, which liave a distinct 
reference to his self- goternrrfbnt with respec^o 
things created, are attainable by the same great ~ 
and infallible means of prayer and unflinching 
vigilance* There are other virtues more directly 
concerning the conduct of the Christian towards 
his fellow mAn, which/ no less than those before 
named, are essential to tfye perfection of liis cha- 
racter, and form part of the end of his creation. 
Knowing himself a created being, and therefore 
necessarily dependent, he makes it his study t ■ i 
learn his own place in the creation ; to know the 
illimitable distance between the Orator and him- 
self; and, from this study, he derives strong reason s^ 
for a most profound humility. This is not that 
ostentatious humility which appears in a cringing 
and hypocritical use of self-humiliating gestures 
and words in our intercourse with others, but that 

serene and clear-sighted and dispassioned humility 
* - <* • 
which consists in a simple and heartfelt conviction 


p 
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of our own helplessness and utter ignorance — a 
virtue winch is highly generous, since It seeks to 
render all it? dignity to its Creator ; dear-sighted. 

U 

since it folly sees his infinite superiority; and 
grateful, since , ; t returns all there from whence all 
proceeded. But this essential virtue is subject to 
the temptation of a nature abounding in the sug- 
gestions of a rebellious pride, Which it is the 
Christian'S task to conquer. In like manner his 
liberality is tried by the suggestions of a grasp- 
ing covetousness ; his all-embracing brotherly 
love by a spirit of envy, equally a part of his na- 
ture ; his serene meekness by the instigations of an 
anger and impatience easily aroused, his mooeRa- 
tion in food by the allurements of an .appetite 
which is never oalisfied with what is merely suf- 
ficient ; his purity of thought and conduct, by the 
enticements of guikypaflsion; and his devotional 
vigilance and labour by the assaults of indo- 
lence. What a foil! what an incessant exertion 
appears to be necessary for the active cultivation 
of all these virtues!* And* yet -even they do not 
complete the ChritftiaA'fc diarEctefcC 
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He is yet on earth, and can* onjy manifest his 
love of his Creator* in act, by a kind attention tQ 
the wants of hiscreatures* This, tifere^rrffe, forms 
an essential portion ot his duty, # and he takes 
upon him to execute, a? far & it ,lies within "Id* 
power, all the works of mercy which he can render, " 
whether to his spiritual or corporeal nature. H» 

FEEDS THB BTOGBY AND THIRSTY, His OWB food 

is simple and scaring, and he shares the superfluity 
with those whom Providence, for its own secret 
purposes, has doomed to hunger and to thirst. He 
cjlothbs this najlbd. His own attire is plain, 
though without formality, and he would deem it cri- 
minaLto expend on unnecessary ornament any por- 
tion of his wealth, while there remained, within 1 he 
circle of his influence, a single human being unpro- 
vided with needful clothing. H» harbours tjhe 
uaRboubuess. If heaven has blest him with a roof 
and reeling place, he never refuses to open his door 
to shelter those whom heaven has left without a 
home on earth* *He visits th* sick. Gifted 
with that heat and happiest of earthly blessings, 
a vigorous health/, he jbrgets apt those whom the 

p 2 
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Creator lias laid, oil the bed of suffering, and he 

f 

affords them the consolation of his presence and 
of sootfimg wtfrds. He redeems the captive. 
Himself enjoying all the happiness of corporeal 
freedom, he d^es all that he can to terminate or 
lighten the confinement of those whom eitheMhe 
chance of war, or commercial reverses, or the per- 
petration of crime, has left to pine in durance. 
He buries the dead. He renders to the de- 
parted, with decent feeling, that last holy office 
which is administered tp the Christian on earth ; 
and in vi Inch’ he no longer takes a part, as before, 
hut only appears, a cold and lifeless figure, about 
to pass away from the scene where his *tosk is 
ended. 

Such are a few of the works of mercy which the 
- Christian deems it necessary to administer to his 
fellow men in their corporeal necessities; hut 
tliere are some of a still higher order, and requir- 
ing a still greater discretion and a purer zeal 
for their discharge. He diVEs counsel to 
the doubtful. Whenever, on the authority of 
office, of age, of frienflship, or of natural con- 
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nexion, he may express his thoughts with free- 
dom to those whom die sees wavering on a point 
of 4uty. He instructs the icncraSs^ not in 

* s t 

the cold and useless theories of scientific specu- 
lation, but in those solid principles of duty, 4 $Jie 
observance of which is to be the price of eternal-" 
happiness. He admonishes sinneks, where their 
fault is obvious, and where circumstances give 
him an authority ; but he avoids judging rashly 
upon the motives of (jlliers, and he bestows far 
more pains on correcting evil in himself than on 
reproving it in his neighbour. He jiears afflic- 
tions patiently. Not only those afflictions which * . 
Providence sends him for the exercise of his pa- 
tience and his confidence, but also those t elf- 
denials with respect to the use of time and of un- 
necessary pleasures, which his obedience to the 
law of God and his duty to his fellow-men exact 
from him. For he knows that it is rarely mankind 
suffer from the self-denial of individuals ; and 
that individual will be always surest and readiest 
to do them a service and to make sacrifices 
for them, who is careful to waste no more of 
his lime in pleasure than is absolutely neces- 
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* sdry for the contmjiance of his health; and for the 
r enabling him; by moderate 'relaxation, to return 
to his livbourk with a greater ardour and vigour. 
His own experience tells Mm, that all mere plea- 
sure is of a dangerously * enervating and seduc- 
" rive character, and that the more he continues gra- 
dually to unchain himself from the enchantments 
of sense, the purer are his thoughts and feelings, 
the simpler his understanding, the more spiritual 
and independent of the world are afi his motives 
and his conduct. And, lastly, he offers up fre- 
quent and ferment prayer for all those objects 
' which the law of God and his church prescribe to 
him. A created being, he knows and feels that 
he is dependent, and by the fervour of love and 
gratitude he makgs obedience lighter than liberty, 
or rather transforms it into the best and purest 
freedom. This is indeed the highest motive of 
religion ; the spotless, stainless, unselfish motive, 
the love of the Almighty for his OTtai amiable sake* 
as the origin and * perfection of all amiability, 
which it requires such labour to attain, such cate 
to preserve, ami which tetso inestimably precious 
when he has attained it. If doubt assails him. 
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on the contemplation 4 of what his hyman nature 

* » 

considers evil ip the |vorki arouffi, he represses 
the unworthy suggestion of distrust; Jie a^pemSers 
tiod’s goodness to himself 5 he looks* on the fair 
t»ide of creation j he comyders Jhe fallible naturg^f 
hisj*eason, and the essential incomprehensibilities* 
which are contained in the minutest and most 
worthless objects which he sees ; he compares 
the lives of the faitliful with the lives of the god- 
less; he call® To mind the nature of perfection 
itself, of which sinful n>an has but a dim idea ; he 
remembers that virtue is* the end of man’s exis- 
tence on earth; that trial and suffering arc necessary - 
to virtue; that nothing is really evil but sin, jpid 
nothing truly good in tl^e creation except virtue j 

that infidelity in those who have ever held the 

* 

true faith, is passion and not reason ; that doubt 
is not a purely intellectual action, hut has its " 
origin most frequently in the temper, in spiritual • 
indolence, and in lukewarm feeling j that it de- 
pends much on ^elf-formed peculiarities of cha- 
racter in different individuals ; that many dqubt, 
as the worldly religious Relieve, without knowing 
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therefore ; and that the least which a Christian 
owes to his fa&ii, is to tagasuve his doubts by it, 
and not ntuasure it by his dcmbts j that all, beyond 
it, is uncertainty, distractr on, and rain and feeble 
sjhpiggles at enquiiy, whjch the remaining efforts 
of merely natural virtues are unable to restore to 
order; that all, within it, is peace, security, repose, 
and wisdom ; that the true Christian alone feels 
no responsibility for, no dread of the erro neous- 
uess Of his opinions ; that they are always more 
firmly convincing to his mind, and dear to his 
heart in proportion as death draws near, and the 
world and the passions relinquish their hold of 
him 5 and above all, feeling the obvious justice of 
assisting a fallible reason, by an appeal to the in- 
fallible God that made it, he prays with fervour 
and with that wise humility which consists in a 
"clear knowledge and feeling of his own station and 
necessities. He is heard — light descends upon his 
soul — and his tranquillity is re-estabUshed. You 
may jndge for yourself how much more elevated, 
and more pure a motive of action is tint holy in- 
ferchange of benefits conferred on the part oi the 
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Creator, find of filial love and gratitude on that of 
the created, than any .which the sfhools of merely 
human morality have evey established* ^Andlhft 
high and generous motive is merely fconsonant to 
a common idea of justice, for it is merely ry»ht 
and no more, that the origin of dll goodness aud. 
felicity should be entitled to our first love, and 
that for his sake, our neighbour should be con- 
sidered by us in exactly the same light as our- 
selves. The ltfw does not exact from us that we 
• • 

should love him better, for .that would be unjust 
and partial, as we are* equally the objects of 
God’s benevolence.. But this extreme is so sel- , 
dom committed that it is not necessary to dwell 
upon it. 

Such Is, briefly sketched, the character of the 
true Ghristian— that character which is capable of 
being perfected in any station of life, provided ' 
that station be chosen by him with a reference to- 
the will of Providence, and not by passion or am- 
bition— dor, in the % latter case, the difliculty indeed 
becomes prodigious. On the throne, in the legis- 
lature, in the court, in the catup,*in the watts # 
r 3 
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, commerce, or iti th6 shades of leartitd retirement, 

f 

in the houses ofthe nobly b^n, or in the cottages 
o'f the poo#, experience has taught m&i that the 
Christian character may be«formed and preserved, 
thaj. power may be yielded without pride or injus- 
tice, that wealth may be used withoul the love of 

i 

wealth, that his Silent austerities, secret sacrifices 
for others, and secret self-denials known Only to 
Heaven and to himself, may make the man of rank 
a truer Christian sufferer than the murmuring 
child of poverty ; that his earnest wishes for the 
good of others, and his ‘conformity to the will of 
Heaven may render the contented child of want 
a more truly charitable being than the man of rank, 
who endows numerous institutions with his riches, 
but Who wants the availing motive, the lo\e of 
God above all things. Were all the world true 
"SihristianB, no one would be found to complain of 
the injustice of Providence ; for though there might 
be external differences of rank and fortune, the secret 
motives and the silent feelings Of the sod would 
make them truly equal. The souls of men would 
Inhabit earth, w if moving in a’ masquerade; find 





cart little whether, for the short: span of U fje, titfy # 
were masked in the bodies of peasants or of peers, 
provided that their parts were played cprrectly. • * 
. And since, in presaging an outline of this cha- 
racter, I have spoken of Christian humility, I 
wish more minutely to dwell upon this point, roi^ 
it seems that mistaken potions upon it constitute 
a leading error of our day, more especially among 
those persons who indulge in free and sceptical 

opinions. • 

• * 

The continual changes wlpch take place) in our 
conclusions, (as we vainly name those deductions 

• 4 

in which nothing is, concluded,) on many subjects # 

*■ 

—the infinite degree of knowledge necessary to 
cnabfc our reason to arrive at a fixed opinion 
which no new experience cau ever shake, the se- 
cret history of the errors and deceptions of our 
own intellect and senses, the tossed and agitated * 
state of fueling in which the soul remains aften it , 
has fallen into a state of scepticism: all these 
things lead man to suspect thaft Truth is to be ob» 
taiued by some 'other power, than any from reason 
down to suase— rthat it enters not by the Eyes* 
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qpr by the Ears, hot by thf Touch, nor the Tk&te^ 

uor the Smell, tier by the tactic** of the sohooU, but 

that it copes, (lik* the yr*A* mmirt?) direct from 

heavm— that it is, in its rjfiture, a pure and btaim 

less quality, which is inconsistent with the slightest 
' * 

, mingling of earthly passions or of earthly interests; 
and to obtain which we must reduce our human 
and selfish nature almost to a state of extinction, 
to that state which the sacred writings beautifully 
and exactly liken to the conditionof “ a little child.” 
— Truth is in itself essentially simple, and an en- 
tire simplicity of mind is necessary to know and 
to receive it. Now, it is a common ervor among 
thinking sceptics, (and the names of many talent- 
ed writers might be quoted in support of this as- 
sertion,) to mistake the nature of Christian hu- 
mility, of that natural awe and holy filial fear 

““which the Christian feels towards the Omnipotent 
Father, and to regard it as a degradation and an 
injustice to tmt own reason ; and thin opinion (to 
show how loose are sometimes the judgments of 
the infidel,) is entertained not merely by the athe- 
ist, but by those who behove In the existence of ft 
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Goi. To the devout Christian it may ‘appear sur- 
prising' that atiy per^pn shoulif tifinfe it a mean- 
ness to fear God ; but} suppressing aU aetonteh* 
fnent, h*t tie $oe on wjrieh side of the question 
reason herself will bestow her voice. That hjjul, 
indeed, will hardly be relieved froth the charge of, 
baseness, whom the mere dread of evil consequen- 
ces to himself, the selfish fear of u the bigot’s 
ready heli,” alone induces to come trembling to 

the foot of God’s altar, and there to utter send* 

• • 

meats Which neither his will, nor his judgment, 
nor any portion of his being except the passion 
of unreasonable fear, admits. Christianity, in 
truth, has no need of such cowardly proselytes 
or adherents. She rejects — she spurns such 
selfish tremblers from her bosom — she demands 
the sacrifice of higher, nobler, and more ge- 
nerous motives. But while %he true Christiafi 
avoids this dastardly feeling on the one hand,*(a. 
feeling useful indeed to arouse the long lost sinner, 
but by no means ^sufficient to justify him), he is 
on the other hand careftd not to mistake his own 
place in the scale of <?re#ion* Ho bears ia mind, 
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, that if oa the ope hand, mere fear be an unwobthy 

and insufficient* inotive {even when belief is sin- 
cere) yet on the other, an unreasonable pride is 

f * t f * 

exceedingly absurd and ridiculous, Vanbrugh, the 
immoral Vanbrugh, has written one moral sentence 
f iff the midst of* one of the grossest comedies that 
have disgraced the literature of England. It is 
where, with inimitable satire, be makes Sir John 
Brute congratulate himself upon the loss of his 
religious terrors. M Oh, I was a- great coward 
then. — -I used to go to church regularly, and say 
my prayers morning and evening; but now I’m 
free !” — I am afraid I misquote the exact words, 
but it is of little consequence, and in good truth 
I have little curiosity to refer to the book. the 

world, no character is considered more truly comi- 
cal than his, who takes upon himself airs of su- 

- periority to which, be has no pretension. But 
this error, when taken into the concerns of eternity 
acquires so prodigious a magnitude, and makes the 
folly appear so infinite, that one would die with 
laughing at such a dg*acter, if charity did not 
rather make him weep. And wmwer when we 
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consider the ingratitude which such eohdilct mani* 
fests, it rather'movefe jmt hofrroHtad shocks our 
sense of justice: The repij' of Colonelj^ardiifcr * 
When challenged to fight*a duel, might* he applied 
with some fitness to thfe gentiments of the Chtjf- 
tian upon this point : — • 

9 

1 fear not man, nor devil — but (though odd) 

Fra not ashamed to own, I fear my God*’* 

For the finite and created bring to defy the in* 

• • 

finite and uncreated, is a folly which has nothing 
at all grand or admirable about it, but is merely 
absurd and* wonderful. The soul errs* dangerously 
therefore who mistakes that fear, which is “ the 
beginning of wisdom,” for a meanness which dis- 
graces it — who despises for baseness what is 
merely justice, and rejects for a Vice that which 
is a gift of a God, still willing to recall his* 
rebellious servant to himself. To say nothing of 
the fact that his obstinacy will not relieve him frdin 
it, for though he veils that fear, as he believes, 
from the eyes of &s felkrw*«ben, and thus drags 
others to destruction after him, b& steeling him* 
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self to a semblance of right motive in his error, 

4 

yet he fears in Vecret, and (he spiritual world from 
' wftbm (pv^annot hide, ( deride and laugh at him. 

i 

Besides, what self-sufficifncy in a soul which has 
oiye degraded itself by sin to think any humiliatiou 
too mean for ilt endurance ! He was not too grand 
to commit sin, but he is a great deal too grand 
to humble himself and acknowledge it > That holy 
fear, which is the gate to holy love, appears to bim 
too lowly a threshold for his fine' and mighty soul 
to pass ' And he prefers his own pride to the 
Christian's humility — a pride, which suffers bim 
to grovel in all the degradation of sensual enjoy- 
ment, before a humility which lifts him above the 
earth, and spiritualizes his nature even while it 
continues wrapt in sensual master ! But so it is 
with the apostate unbeliever. Like a bad surgeon, 
'he kills Christianity first within his soul by his 
own indolence and neglect, and then he makes it 
a subject for dissection. Bat it is the Almighty, 
and not man, that can convince such reasoned; 
and it only shows hovr very necessary to the per- 
ception of tfuth r is that preparatory state of 
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humble self-examination, of abstinence from priifc 

0 

and passion, and self-interest, which is before^, 
recommended. The true? Christian aflKds this 
Foolibh and fatal error/ He is not - too proud to 
fear reasonably and wifely* and he pities Aet 
pride of the revolted spirit^ which he knows is blind* 
because it overcalculates its own powers ; selfish* 
because it seeks for itself an unreasonable degree 

of importance ; and ungrateful* because it refuses 

* 

homage to him who is its origin and end. One 
thing* at least, would appear to be only reason- 
able conduct on the part of the infidd, and that is* 
that since he is a sceptic only, since he only doubts 
religion, he would at least refrain from assailing, 
either by word or work, what, he admits, may, after 
all, he the truth. It is not that I think so meanly 
of the truth as to suppose that any human argu-_ 
meat can orer shake the faith of the fervent 
Christian $ but experience tells us that the luke- 
warm and the negligent may be led away by a 
straw. 

The unfortunate Shelley, Standing in an Italian 
churdh* said td some friend — cc What a divine reli- 
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giou would “be found out, if charity were made its 

principle instead of faith IV Indeed it ia mournful 

** ( 

to see fcsrv f^ely all those people censured what 
they did not at all underhand; but it is not freces- 
to say much of theii fanciful notions, for their 
' writings and lives remain to constitute their own 
refutation** However, I would humbly ask of any 
who may now hold the same opinion, what is Chris- 
tianity but a religion of love ? It£ professors, in- 
deed, are, for* the most part, worldly and cold ; but 

i 1 As a proof that infidelity is not less liable to prejudice than 
bigotry Itsttf, wl might quote the iastaatoe of Lard Byron, (an 

t 

infidel poet, greatly to be pUied for his errors), whose acquaint, 
ance with the scriptures was not so “intimate” as his biographer, 
Mr. Moore, supposes. Tor he asserts, in his preface to L C am,’ 
(catching up the idea, perhaps, from a loose recollection that 
Warburttm had writtm a bdok on the subject), that the Old Tes- 
tament contains no reference to the immortality of the soul 1 
Whereas it abounds with them, not evefi excepting the Pentateuch 
itself* which is the subject of Warburton’s defence, It is lament. 

t 

able to think how far this error, the offspring of indolence and 
vanity, might have influenced him in assailing and deriding reli. 
gion. Indeed, as to the question of prejudice, (or that predilec. 
tion In the heart which Srfees from pMod tod 'f^will), infidel* 
and bigots ttoy, for fhe most go together. 
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what are its tenets ? And what weald* all men bt f 

if they were truly fervent in its practice ? Is it 

not all founded and fed love?,# Ntw honest 
• • a 
» Christian can ever inflict Wrong on the affections of 

another, can ever he untrue to Ins social relatiorfc, 

for hjs fellow man and himself are blended by the 

spirit of his faith into one cause and interest*— the 

interest of the Creator. His whole life is a scries of 

sacrifices to his God and to his neighbour. Even 

his zeal against the enemies of his church is not 

the zeal of the fanatic, which' denounces crime 

with much of hatred for the offcnce^but little of 

* 

pity or goodwill for the offender. His is the zeal 
of Sympathy and love. Looking up to Heaven 
himself as the ruling aim of his existence, he 
seeks to draw all men thither along a with him, and 
dares not cast off even the most unworthy. His 

* 

religion is not merely of that sentimental and 

fanciful kind which expends, in vain and indis- 
* 

creet controversy, among his companions, that 

» 

fervour which ought to be economised for the 
purpose qf lessening the ardnousneas of practice ; 
and which is so little capable of* holding out 
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against external, temptation, or that; spiritual ari- 

dity which is thought to f be the severest trial of 

the df*?out,*'f The stream of truth flows through 
« 

him ibr the instruction ‘of his fellow men ; but he 

f** ^ • 9 

r is careful that it received no taint from the mingling 

of his own earthly feelings, and he is therefore 

* 

reamed and discreet rn his speech to those who 
are in error ; rather suggesting the desire of en - 
quiry than presuming 6n his own ability to satisfy 
it ; never stooping to the degradation of human 
respect where duty calls on him to declare his 
sentiments never obtruding the sacred feelings* 

t 

of his bosom where they can only have the effect 
of awaking the proud and combative spirit of ton- 
troversy within the breasts of others, and so 
making their e errors a part of their affections. 
He questions even those opinions which appear 
to him surprisingly erroneous, with an air of mo- 
desty which has something disarming in it, and 
appears more moderate iu vindication of the 
truth than many are in the defence of error. He 
never gives even the peeudest or most sensitive 
nature reason to feel'tbat the love of conquest, 
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or of opposition, ever supersede^ that of bis ad- 

vantage j but, while W shows this diffidence ip 

himself and real chjarity to others, »he*fc never 
* * > 

* detected in the guilt of mean compliance With 

society} for error, in his presence, feel# that it % is % 

not approved, and yet it cannot hate or accuse the J 

con surer of harshness- Experience teaches bun 

how seldom it is that men meet together and 

argue in society, with that white and virgin spirit 

on which there is no difficulty in inscribing the 

handwriting of truth, and howgreat a difficulty even 

the best intentioned persons feel in purifying their 
» 

sentiments and language from the taint of self-opi- 
nion and self-love. He knows that change of opinion 

m 

is the fruit of reflection, of prayer* and of self-ex- 
amination, not of vain and disputatious contro- 
versy. Rigid in that self-discipline which is so 

* 

necessary to keep him free from the enervating 

> 

influence of the senses, and exact in all the qb-“ 
semmocs of his religion, it is seldom that he 
'makes those sacred themes the subject of common 
conversation, and he shrinks from the affectation 
of that peculiar turn of depression, imitative of the 
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style of the holy f writings* which is vulgarly da- 
te- 

nominated cant. He chod&es his time and place 
for spifftual , converse, and in mixed society, 
which he uses sparingly/ rather indicates, by the # 
^guarded charity of* hk language, the influence of 
f the grand and purifying motive from which all 
his actions take their rise. But there is no such 
restraint laid upon his practice ; and, accordingly, 
his example goes far beyond his speech, for he 
fearlessly undertakes himself the “labours which 
he only hesitatingly recommends to others. 
Thus, as the tide of time rushes by him, he 
1 stands, not loitering in idle expectance on the 
brink, but watchful to dye it as it passes with the 
hue of virtue. Thus making his actions set the 
stamp of sincepty upon his words } thus severe 
to himself and compassionate to others; thus 
true to his Creator, and kind to his fellow-being, 

” his life resembles a beautiful image, pointing to 
the skies while it smiles upon the earth ; a dame 
shooting to heaven, but giving* light and warmth 


to man. 



CHAPTER XV. 


a &tOVg Of* 




CHAlfTER XV.’ 


91 &torj) gt Sstorf)*. 

After tho gate ©f Eden was closed upon the 

exiled parents of mankind, the maiden Psyche,* 

• 

still drooping with penitence for her fault, still - 
bathed in tears of filial sorrow, and pining for*< 
some means of effecting a reconciliation with her 
offended benefactor, passed into a valley of the 
east, inferior indeed in loveliness to the Paradise 

which she had forfeited, but still lovely and bloom- 

• 

ing beyond all that our cold imagination can con- 
ceive of that Paradise itself. ^ * 

The sorrowing maiden was astonished at the 
change which stys felt in her nature. Passions, 
which, during her days of innocence and favour, 

m 

• The Soul. 

o 
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^remained almost concealed from her own know- 
ledge within her bosom, or ^nly &w<d$£ in gentle 
impulses t<, giw> a zest and force to her enjoy- 
ments, now stalled her by the strange and unruly 
violence with which, they rebelled against her 
government. It seemed as if they participate^ fo 
that spirit which estranged from her dominion 
tlie creatures of the air and forest, from the mo- 
mentsbe lost the favour of her Maker. The crea- 
tion around, which in her earlier years had, pr£r 
sented only objects calculated to afford her inno- 
cent delight, now wore an altered look** Sin and 
temptation seemed to mingle with all its beauties 
— and she trembled as she ventured on the paths, 
of the yet untrodden valley, with a strange, feeling 
of care and insecurity. 

The Almighty, by whom she was led into that 
delightful region, informed her that nothing qf all 

c 

she now beheld could affords lasting, happiness to 
her spirit. From him she. had proceeded, as the 
stream from the mountain top, and like that stream 
she could never know repose untilshe had readied 
the le Vel of her origin, the hosoia ©f that kind 
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_ • 

bei^g from whom stop derived bey life. In order to 
prevent her fixing her Affections on anyone of those __ 

•p ^ 

beautiful objects which she* beheld her, and 

so forgetting her real destiny, lhe*Aliiii^kty had 
made all things chan^e|Cblew within her vlfew.^ 
Spring faded into summer — summer into autumn 0 
— autumn into winter — day into night. The 
flowers ns boon as she plucked and pressed them 
to her bosom, faded and died ; nothing u as per- 
manent — nothing tWed, or lasting; the waters 

flowed — the winds, passed on — the stars rose and 

♦ 

sot — all things* seemed created for her enjoyment, 
nml yet none were half bo long lived as the affec- 
tions of the maiden. The Almighty, who knew 
the secret principle of her nature, which tended, 
with an invisible longing, towards ^himself, beheld 

and pitied the efforts which ‘•he made to find a 

0 

substitute in her exile, on which the desires of her 
heart might dwell with faatififaotion. ^ “ 

He told hear that there was one waj , and only 
one, by which she. might attain the perfect hap- 
piness for which she pined, and pointed to a mount 
on which .the beams of the* evening sun fell, far in 
« 2 
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' the distance. Tbefe,' he mid, she would learn ^the 

, course of 'which he spoke. « ,, 

* 

To aid n^r in her journey thither, many conn- 

i ' t , 

sellers and friends were given her j, for .Psyche, in 
her earthly condition, V^u. a feeble creature, inca- 
pable of forming any design, and only possessing 
a free will to choose between the good and evil 
proposals which were made by her own minis- 
ters. 

The duties of her attendants were. various. The 
five Senses were appointed to give her (intelligence 

t 

of all that passed in the creation around her. 

* Taste warned her against the use of tliose fruits 
which might be pernicious to her health, and 
directed her to the choice of others, from which 
she received a delicate gratification, and an unfair 
iug store of strength and vigour* Spiell con- 
ducted her to those pleasant vales which were 
'I&IW with the purest airs, and most ambrosial 
fragrance; and cautioned her to avoid the ,un- 
leholesbme vapours tha^t were , engendered in the 
&tanrshes, and -on the shares of the standing .lake. 
Hearing supplied b*c with, .intelligence of ajl the 
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sounds that creation sent forth* from the light* 

whisper of the wind* that sboo£ her bower, and 

• * "** 

disturbed her morning sslumberg* teP-'the awful 
pealing of the thunder-cloud, which v^as heard 
from the one heaven to thither ; and whieh PJyche 

• * m 

attended with a deep reverence, and, since hdl* 
banishment, with fear. To Sight was assigned 
the duty of presenting, for the admiration and in- 
struction of the maiden, all the beautiful shapes* 
and hues which wens comprised in the young 
creation; while Feeling remained close to the side 

t 

of hie mistress, and though more .limited in the., 
extent of his occupations than the two last-men- • 
tioned, yet, by the accuracy and fidelity -of his 
intelligence, not only added to her information, 
but Was frequently employed ,in correcting the 
errors and misrepresentations of those Senses. 

• * 

The ideas, however, which they communicated 
to her, were as fugitive and short lived as^tbey 
Were lively and exciting. To enable her to retain 
them for the uses of her journey through the world, 
the matron. Memory, was directed to attend her 
steps, and to treasure Up all the intelligence which 
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« 

‘ Psyche desired shpuld not be lo'st. Memory V'tw, 
^however, not very judicioifb in her choice, and 

a 

■wholly intapaklf of applying the hoarded informa- 
tion which she* possessed, to arty advantage. She 
yas moreover, compliant and parasitical in her 
imposition ; and in making her selections from the 
quantities of information communicated to her bj 
the Senses, she was always careful to observe and 
/ to he guided by the mood of Psyche at the mo- 
ment. The consequence was, that her storehouse 
w as often cumbered with such a stock of useless 

i 

-material, that.it might as well have been left 

» 

< Vmpty. And even when furnished with ideas of a 

higher class, the little skill evinced hi their 

* 

arrangement, scarcely rendered them of any real 
benefit to her mispress. 

Her deficiencies in this respect, were compen- 
sated by the abilities of her two children, Judg- 
merit and Imagination. While the talents of 
those highly gifted ministers excited the admira- 
tioq, of the universe, their counsel* enabled Psyche 
again to exercise a sovereign authority over all 
creature s ; and made the feeble maiden the terror* 
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at^aoe, ,aod the w<m4er of the, world isa which aim* 
dwelt. 

* *• 

Born, of the same parent, and equally excellent 
in those natural qualities for which they were 
esteemed, the charact^rg^o/ the two wer» yet 
widely • different. Imagination, *the elder born* " 
was a wild and wayward nymph, as imprudent in 
hear conduct, and incautious in her suggestions, as 
she was brilliant in wit,, and boundless in inven- 
tiotu It wq,s, at ,the^ same time, her duty and 
delight to .represent, under’ a multitude of new 
combinations, tbe ideas which the Senses present-^ 
ed, and which her parent preserved; t© draw in-.^ 
ferenees from, and found conjectures upon these, 
sometimes of the most wild and whimsical, and 
sometimes of the most sublime and admirable 
nature. Judgment, on the other hand, was dull 
at forming schemes of ^conduct, and incapable? of 
doing m,ore .than rejecting or recommending \fae 
various speculations winch were submitted by his 
sister &r the adaption of Psyche j but, iq this. Ins. 
sagacity was that, of , the two, hi$ 

a&sishfice Writhe mur$: esseuti$ , to the , webaxe 
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t 

♦ and happiness of their mistress. Her heart, in- 
deed, leaned towkrd the foigaer, whose dazzling, 
though illusive^ talents fcad more of attraction in 
them than the cold severity which distinguished 
the eoungels of JudgljiQjst ; and it was not without 
pain, that she saw herself obliged to dismiss, as 
vain and idle, a thousand beautiful and finely 
wrought schemes, which Imagination proposed, 
and which Judgment condemned. The former 
dreaded the rigour of her brother and it was 
only in those moments when he slumbered, or 
was absent, that she ventured to entertain Psyche 

4 ( 

# ,with her seductive and alluring projects of enjoj- 
ment. In thus shunning his society, however, 
she acted against her own interests, for it was 

remarked, that her genius never shone more 

* 

brightly than when it was chastened hy the rc- 

' sti'ai nt which his presence imposed upon her. 
from imitating his sister. Judgment, who was 
conscious of his own defects, and felt the neces- 
sity of her assistance, took every opportunity of 
courting her friendship, and acquiring her esteem. 
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The first g*ey shimmering of a summer day 

• • , 

dawn had whitened the edges of the clouds that 

overhung the bower of* Psyche ; the first fresh 

breeze had cleared and curled the ’surface of the* 

• 

lake ; the earliest bird had sounded his small tram- 
petr in the skies ; the first ambrosial sigh was 
breathed from the bosom of the opening rose, 
when Psyche, summoning her fhinisters around 
her, complained of her present unsatisfied con- 
dition, and called on them to devise some means 
of filling up that void which she felt in her affec- 
tions. 

A long and boisterous debate ensued. The 
Senses, who were heard first, all j&sured her, that 
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« 

; on their own indulgence Upended thj»t felicity «fo? 

which she longed- Sight pointed J to the rising 
"■wan ^nd to the gorgeous landscape which was now 

** , t 4 

fully repealed in' the splendour of his golden light, 
and bade her never .look for happiness if scenes 
like that could not bestow it ; but even while he 
spoke, a cloud obscured the prospect, and Judg- 
ment whispered, with a smile, that although plea- 
sures like these might serve to increase her grati- 
tude, they were far too transient to satisfy her 
thirst for, and her capability of enjoyment. Hear- 
ing directed her attention to the melody of the 
morning bird,* but he too ceased his pong, and 

i 

silence confounded the promiser. Feeling ad\ ised 
her to keep close to her bower, to choose ,the 
softest roses for her pillow, and to avoid the pains 
of exertion and f the extremes of heat and cold. 
Smell offered his sweetest odours ; and Taste, a 
bloated and voluptuous sense, advised her to seek 
in gluttony the happiness to which she was de- 
stined. But Psyche, though she acknowledged, 
JfWith gratitude, the services of efich, was yet con- 
strained to admit, that, whether singly or united, 
i \ 
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were* Wholly unabfe to totofer upon hcr^il 4 
felicity which' sfae # fMt hersefcf capable of en- 
joying. ^You,*' feald ^he to FeeTjpg, ^ wlfo^ 
counsel me to be Content with consulting my ease } 
yoti, likewise, who wojild^hnve me feed forsever 
on scented airs ; and you, who think that I coulj" 
be content with perpetual gorging, are all alike 
mistaken. My constitution and my destiny are 
not like those of your disciples, the sloth, the 

cameleon, and # thc cormorant ; I feel within me a 

• • • 

mysterious longing which cannot he gratified by 
aught that earth has yel presented to my view, 
and t anf satisfied that the Almighty has not in*-, 
planted that desire within my heart without a 
m<ytivc,* , 

Here she looked toward Judgment, who merely 
afforded her a calm assent, fiut Psyche, lan- 
guishing for some more inventive counsellor^ 
waved her hand to Imagination, who had bfcfn 
awaiting with impatience the summons of her mis- 
tress. and the termination of her preceding dis- 
(puaition. 

Hie bright-eyed cntlprtlast sprung from her 
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scat of roses at the signal, sad shook, ak^lie 
hurried through the gtoup> , her airy robes, ■which 
were"dyecL with colours store bright than those 
which glitter on the seateB of an expiring dol- 

phitr. ' . , 

t She fascinated the ears of all the circle with 
the splendour and richness of her promises. 
None of those who had yet spoken, she said, 
were in error in supposing their own services ne- 
cessary to the happiness of Psyche. Their only 
mistake was in believing that it was by the indul- 
gence of one or more in preference, and not of all 
together, that felicity could he obtained. The 
Senses, she said, should, undoubtedly, be made 
the chief instruments of her pleasure, hot then it 
was not by exercising them on any of those ob- 
jects which she "now beheld around Ihehi, that 
Psyche could hope to receive all that exquisite 
gratification which they were capable of affording. 
She tfould lead them into scenes of light and of 
abundance, where Sight might gaze for ever on 

i 

objects of such surpassing ktvetene&s, that he 
would feel no lettger the thirst for novelty With 
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wl^eh he eras here tormented ;> where Hearing , 
■would be rapt into perpetual testacies by airy 
melodies and sounds- whigh yet bad nqyer awagltW" 
with Ida dreams ; where Smell might inhale a 
continual succession of .odours, each one of which 
Would fill him With happiness eten to faintfcng7"“ 
where banquets of an unknown piquancy and 
sweetness would for ever stimulate, and yet for 
ever gratify the voluptuous appetite of Taste ; ^ 
and where Feeling might repose for ever on couches 
more soft than cygnets’ down, with the freshest 
and gentlest of the oets&n winds to cool his pil- 
low, and hllay the burning of his blood in summer . 

4 

noons. 

judgment too, she said, should not be forgotten 
in this new world; to which she would conduct 
them. The wonders of science should be dis- 
closed- to him. He should penetrate by her as- 
sistance into the centre of things, and ascend bp- 
yondthe star&themselves. By her aid, he Should 
withdraw the curtain- which nature had thrown 
over thfe noblest of hot' works, and look with a 
steady' bye into the secryte of 41m divine wisdom. 
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<• AM the distinctions of life, intellect, sod org^ai- 
zation, from the’feoUd and SjSR&eieBs masbie up, to 
the gifted and intellectual lord of t^bfe creation him- 

i 

self, should be made plans and palpable * to his 
understanding. ", v * , 

r It was therefore folly, she said, to suppose mat 
because Psyehe beheld not. around her the present 
means of happiness, she could not hope to find 
( them in the vast and varied kingdoms which the 
world presented for her investigation. k£ If you 
find not happiness in this valley,” she continued, 
“ wander to the next ; ahd if it he not there, you 
t ‘ will yet find countless regions to explore beyond 
the blue and azure hills that bank in the landscapes 
all around you. Nay, though you should have 
exhausted all the regions of this earth, and find 
your search still fruitless, I will weave you wings 
to try a flight beyoud them. Science shall enable 
yptl to descend in safety into the bosom of tire 
caverhed deep, which I have often painted toypu, 
radiant with hidden splendours, beautiful with 
gorgeous paiaces, and blooming -with everlasting 
verdure. If happiness abide not there, I will teach 
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yod^td bdi*Mw like tbs coney into the dark aftd < 
gtbdtay earth on which we trend, and deep beneath 
whose surface the diamond, the lijjfyt -of the fidne* 
lies buried. What new delights — wfiat gorgeous 
spectacles must heaven lwytr treasured within that 
world, the very surface of which seems so replete* 
with joy and beauty ! How rich must he the in- 
terior of that mighty palace, the outside Of which 
has been embellished with so much grace and mn- , 
jcsty ! Yet if the abode of happiness should not 
l>e fouud within, I will teach you to ascend the 
car of science, aud search out her tyrack amongst t 
the stars.* Look up into the space above you ! 
From world to world of all those luminous spheres 
which you now behold, hiding and sinking in the 
west, we will yet learn to travel by the help of 
wings, which, from the native and unaided force of 
mine own invention I shall devise, and our way 
from planet to planet shall in after-times become 
as plain and easy, as the path between tins bower 
and yonder fountain. And who shall say that 
happiness may not be found amid that infinitude 
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6i noveities and wonders, which the unirera^shall 
offer to our view/' r 

& general .murmur of applause succeeded the 
words "of the Speaker, and it was not without diffi- 
culty that Judgment ^Tr Id obtain a hearing in his 
turn. Psyche, with a half consenting smile, bad 
extended her hand to the enchanting orator, when 
she vrm arrested by the voice of her more rigid 
counsellor. 

He began, with his accuhtosacd skill and wisdom, 
by bhaking tho faith of Psyche in the veracity of 
her favourite, u Why should you be deceived l>y 

c 

her?" said he: “remember you not, Psyche, a few 
mornings since, when you sat by the fountain, and 
suddenly heard a thunder-cloud burst above your 
head ? How Imagination magnified the danger ' 
What falsehoods she told you of the ruin which 
must follow the rending of the dark womb of the 
lightnings 1 She affirmed that death was in- 
evitable — that no possibility of escape remained ; 
and, not contented with tfrns exciting your fears 
to a most unreasonable degree, she proceeded 
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iritl^a wanton croelty to {Mint the homn of th&t 

death which menaced»you, with *an exaggerating 

# • 

peu'-il. On the contrary? what w«**fhe ecran&e] 

* « * , 

that I gave you > I bSde you to observe* that in 

the space o\cr which *tjic* cloud scattered # his^ 

lightnings there 'were millions of objects, no* 

more than one of which, it was probable, would 

be struck by a single flash, and how improbable 

it was, arguing^ c\en from the usual chances of 

nature, that you sboukUbe that one. Why should 

you tremble, 1 said, at being placed in a situation 

i 

where only one chance in a million was against 

yoli > And even admitting that the danger u as 

more evident, I bade jou reflect that your life 
* 

was never meant by Him who gave it to be left 
to the uncertain mercy of the elements — that the 
same providence ruled over the storm and the 

calm, and that he could as easily strike you sense- 

• 

less on your .couch of summer roses, as in the 
midst of the convulsions that were then agitating 
the frame of nature. It was but that morning 
you had found a scorpion on your pillow, and you 
knew not, I said, a tenth of the instances in 
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whidh a similar providence had pretwrvedjbyoo 
from an unseen danger. * You remember how 
instantly ycujaid aside* those terrors, and declared 
that you would never again listen to the sugges- 
tions of Imagination*, when danger assailed your 
person. I now tell you that her promises of 
pleasure are as false and delusive as were her 
bodements of fear. I caution you to avoid ber 

suggestions when she comes, as now, arrayed in 

\ 

smiles and splendour, no Joswarefidly than when, 
confuse and agitated by vain alarms, she rushes 
upon you, apd darkens your understanding with 

4 

a causeless gloom. She talks of conducting you 
to happiness through the gate of knowledge 1 
She 1 — Behold that worm that crawls at your feet 1 
Let her, before she carries you to other spheres, 
explain a little that is enigmatical in this, let 
her declare the hidden principle of action which 
enables that small creature to perform its little 
journey along the sod. There is u subject for her 
skill, perfectly within her observation, wholly 
unconnected with Other known causes and ex- 
istences ; let 'her ex^eisd there her anal j tiehl 
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gca$ub and declare the result of her conjec- 
tures.” 

He paused; while they„all turned their art-en- 

m % * 0 

fion to his opponent. She looked santewlt&t can- 

fused and hesitating, hjit./dt it imposgibkf to 

* s 

decline the task which had been proposed to her.# 
Numberless were the efforts which she had made 
to explain the phenomenon. She spoke of acci- 
dental motion; but they all declared their in- 
ability to find § any thing more in this than a form 
of words ; for accidental motion, in matter, with- 
out an impelling cause/ was, to their notions, 
impossibly. She then spoke of electricity; but 
they shook their heads. They asked what this 
fluid was, and she could not tell them. She spoke 

of gravitation, and they seemed to have caught a 

# 

light, but discovered soon after that she had led 

them hut from one dilemma to another ; for thft, 

at moat, was but a step toward the cause, and 

* 

still far from the original cause itself. If was 
but giving them a law where they wanted a legis- 
lator— ra law. too, which, many said, was falsified 
by those maniacs of tfegjb celestial sj stem, the 
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# 

comets. She was asked t© point out the 4*lf- 
existing power ‘from whiph those effects pro- 
ceeded, and >he replied /hat she would think upon 
< 

the matter. 'It was possible, she said, they should 
find it out as they Went ajong;. 

4 u Behold, 5 ' said Judgment, " the feint and 
shadowy resemblances of truth which shall occupy 
the leisure and swell the ^anitj of men for thou- 
sands of acres jet unnumbered * Will jou not 
remember, Psyche, that yoyr existence has a 
date, beyond wliicli it cannot be prolonged ; and 
e\cn supposing* (what is not to be Supposed} — * 
that Imagination might accomplish a thousandth 
part of that to which she has pledged herself; 
and that you might yet be following the track of 

Happiness among the stars— consider that death 
¥ 

must find you long before your search shall be half 
accomplished, and your lot will be to sleep in ig- 
norance and wake in fire. Bo guided by my 
words, and cling to the merciful promise of your 
Creator, as your only certain hope**— Believe me 
Ebon I say, that even if that Almighty Being 
were to create aWverS^still fairer and inore ex- 
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quisiff? than any which Imagination can picture to 
your view, you would as far frctn perfect hap* 
piuess as you are at present j nor can^ypta hoptf to # 
enjoy it, ‘until you are restored to th£ presence 
and the favour of Him, from "whpni your spirit w&a 
derived. This you may do by pfeasing Him; i 
and you ran please Him by doing Ilis will, with- 
out either burrowing to the centre, diving into the 
depths of the ocean, or ascending to the spheres. 
Observe the simple rpleb which he has proposed 
for your government — confine Imagination and 
the Senses to the uses for which they were given 
jou — suffer *thcin not, from servants, to elevate 
themselves into the dignity of rulers. Let Virtue 
first, find huowledge after, be your line of con- 
duct ♦ Cling with a trusting affection to the pro- 
mises of your Maher, and you are safe— forsake 
them, and you perish. Until you have learned all,* 
be as if you had learned nothing — simple, hum-*, 
ble, faithful, and obedient/' * 

This speech occasioned a general and vehement 
expression of discontent. Psyche, however, who 
felt the truth of las arguments, made a feeble 
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effort to regain her place by his side, but? the 
Senses, who had crept between them, forced her 
to a distance s Imagination, watching her moipept, 
Bung a golden net around <the maiden, and, spread- 
ing her wings, soared upward into the region of the 
* winds, while Judgment stood, forlorn and neglect- 
ed, by the forsaken bower. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Jetorg ojf 


[Concluded,] 




CHAPTER, XVII. 



S Storg of 

[Concluded.] 

ForgetfiAl of Her "high descent* forgetful of 
her glorious hopes, and # wholly governed by the 
counsels pf her changeful ministers. Psyche now* 

4 

wandered long over the kingdoms of the earth, * 
deluded by the vain promises of her guide, and 
sick and weary of the quicksilver chase into which 
she had been cheated. Imagination fulfilled in- 
deed a portion of her promises ; — by the aid of 
her daughter, Science, she taught the piercing 

enquirer to burrow a few feet into the earth-^-to 

* 

explore the shallows of the ocean — and even to 
venture a few hours’ journey into the clouds. But 
every experiment only taught Psyche to attach a 

i * 

greater weight than ever to the words of her for- 

r 2. 
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sa ken counsellor^ and to render her more heart- 

*sif!k of her idle toil. f 

' i , , 

The Senses, Voo, deceived her. Their, o\>n 
power of enjoyment was exhausted long before 
4he supplies which Nature offered for their grati- 

r 

fication could be appropriated, and all their 
efforts, instead of procuring happiness, ended in 
satiety and repletion. 

As they passed over the kingdoms, they scat- 
tered the seeds of evil and of good oh all with an 
indiscriminating hand. f Causeless wars, ambi- 
tions, jealousies, unreal injuries, suspected en- 
r mities, unjust judgments, superstitions, and infi- 
delities, sprung up beneath them into a rank and 
teeming harvest. Psyche beheld the evil she had 
occasioned, and* remorse began to trouble her 
quiet. She saw that by the abuse of her own 
free will, she had changed into evil the good of 
the ^creation, and reversed the designs of the 
beneficent founder of the universe. He had 
placed in her hands the power of good, and the 
power of evil, and had urged her by counsels and 
by menaces to the use of the former, and the 
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avoidance of the latter^ and $he had wantonly* 
made her election contrary. Oppressed by tlje • 
pangs of self-reproach, ?md by tife^loomy fears 

i * * 

that began to settle on her spirit, she turned for 

consolation to her overindulged favounte ; but 

# . • 

the ingrate, Imagination, far from soothing her 

terrors, now used all her efforts to magnify the 
horror of that retributive judgment which she 
dreaded. She * represented to her, in the most* 
lively mannei* the tfnger of her Maker, the mag- 
nitude of his power, the strictness of his justice 
the eternal agony of that separation from Him* 
which was doomed to be made the chief occasion 
of her punishment. She bade Psyche think upon 
the hour of her death, and summoned up to her 
contemplation the terrific circumstances of that 
fearful change — the vain regrets — the altered opi- 
nions — the frightful forebodings — the rejected and 
useless prayers — the convulsive struggle^— the 
shiverings — the livid paleness — the clasped and 
damp and trembling hands — the death-rattle — 
and the final darkness. She even hurried her on 

f • 

to scenes, beyond the grate. She caused the 
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trumpet of the angel of doom to sound in^ her 
, ears, and terrified her with a vision of the judg- 
ment seat, and yrith the words of her cbndemna- 
tion. The irrevocable sentence was pronounced 
^over her, and Imagination now hurried her down- 
ward to the scene of her eternal torment. How- 
lings and blasphemy, weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, sounded in her hearing. Darkness and 
suffocating flames, rivers of fire rolling their un- 
consuming billows over millions of guilty souls 
who were sentenced to a punishment as infinite 
as the consequences of their guilt, and as eternal 
as that guilt would have been had the Divine 
Justice permitted them to perpetuate their exis- 

t 

tence on earth — these, and other horrors too 
dreadful for description, were exhibited to her 
affrighted gaze 5 and Imagination, to complete the 
torture of her victim, represented te her the 
semblance of her own figure, suspended over the 
abyss of fire by a single hair of her head. But at 
this sight the maiden broke with a shriek from 
the arms of her tormentor, and refused to listen 
to her voice again. Thus is it that Imagination 
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first seduces the soul to crime, and then becomes 

• « # 

herself the fbrestaller «f justice. 

jyhile she deplored the absentjp.af her* lost 
adviser. Psyche beheld, with a stidden ’"rapture 
of delight, a figure resembling his, seated near 
the mouth of a grotto close to Tier side. The* 
walls of the apartment were covered with various 
scientific devices, and the floor was covered with 
instruments of art, and heavy volumes heaped . 
one over the other — aonje lying open and marked 

with many marginal comments. Psyche approach- 

» 

ed, and became still more convinced that she ( 
had recovered her ancient friend. The similitude 
in costume and demeanour was exact, but to 
the *eyes of the maiden his features seemed to 
have undergone a considerable change. His lip 
was curled with an expression of pride and self- 
sufficiency, which was very unlike that gentle 
and submissive modesty by which the unbending 
firmness of his look and bearing was formerly 
qualified. He did not appear to be conscious 
of her presence, but was rapt in an earnest and 
strenuous endeavour to ldok into # the heart of a 
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limestone rode. Psyche was surprised to see ' her 
wise old counsellor employed in so hopeless an 

f 

undertaking N l 

Fearful, however, of committing some error,, the 
maiden^ addressed as a stranger, and naming 

' the hill to which she desired to direct her long 
wandering steps, requested to be informed by what 
means she might recover her path. lie asked 
^ her in the first place the motive of her journey, 
and being informed that „slio hopejj to find there 
the means of attaining perfect happiness, he raised 
„ his head with r an appearance of some interest. 

V 

“If you choose,” said he, “to observe the 

vulgar road which is trodden by the rabble of 

the earth, you will find it at a little distance on 

your right ; but^ if 3011 wish to avoid the contact 

of those mean spirits, I will invent a machine 

by which we will travel thither together, at a 
* 

rate surpassing that of the winds themselves.” 

Psyche said her only desire was to reach that 
spot by whatever means he cquld devise. She 
had been long tormented, she confessed, by her 
vain efforts to obtain felicity, and had satisfied 
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hei*self that it was not to be found by her uims- * 

V * 

sisted exertions. 9 * 

. * * 

tf Your exertions /’ replied the st&Tiiger, "were 
*■ ^ ** 

’misapplied. Happiness lies not in ’the^east nor 

in the west. It consists IfQieing contented with 
the state of circumstances around you. Always 
compare your lot with what it might be if ren- 
dered worse, and you will find a consolation. If 
you lose fortune, fame, and friends, content your-, 
self with th$? enjoyment of health and vigour; 
if healthful, be satisfied with the bliss of gazing 

on the fair light that is shining down upon you,, 
* 

and listening to the sounds which creation utters — 
if your senses fail, consider there is yet a per- 
petual enjoyment in the very act of inhaling the 
fresh and wholesome air — and when that too is 

4 

gone, there is rest and quiet in the tomb.'' 

“ For the weary frame there is/’ said Psyche, 

* 

“ but for the weary soul ! Who can tell wlfat 
toils and pains are yet reserved for her ? You 
speak of consolation, but that is not happiness. 
I complain to you of a certain boundless and 
insatiable longing which* 1 feel within my nature, 
r 3 
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> and which the whole circle of space itself can Act 

- I 

contain or satisfy and yoity instead of pointing 

< ^ 

out td me u, reservoir * : nto which 1 might pqiir 
out the ‘overflowing passion, advise tne to find 
reliet in making it^ ( boundaries still more strict 
and more oppressive. I ask you how I shall 
direct my flight, in order to hie away and be at 
rest, and you bid me to cut off my wings. Have 
j/ou found such a course successful ?” 

4 

The stranger changed countenance, and returned 
to his employment of looking through the lime- 
stone. 

* * 

“ But how astonished am I,” Psyche continued, 
to see you, my prudent counsellor, employed in 
so vaiu a labour as that. It is wilder than any 
freak that was ever suggested, even by Imagination 
herself/* 

You should not say so/' replied the stranger, 
continuing his work ; t( there is no telling what 
science may achieve. I am inventing glasses 
which will enable me to penetrate the darkest 
substances. I cannot err ; for I proceed not upon 
mere theory, but experiment.” 
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M And have you discovered much, as ye*?”. 

t % t 1 

inquired the maiden. a 1 

" Not much. I have<yet only learned to know 

• • 

that I know nothing** • I feel like a dhiltf that ga- 
thers shells by the ocean rt^lruth.t I had rather 
discover the cause of a single phenomenon of na* 
ture than to receive the diadem of Persia.” t 
u Why do you then -waste your time in such 
inquiries, since you have yet learned nothing ?” 

“ There ig no telling what science may yet 
achieve,” 

“ Do you know any thing whatever of the 
origin of things ?” 

u Nothing, as yet ; but there is no saying what 
science may accomplish/’ 

“ As far as I can see, it has enough of work 

- i 

upon its hands as yet. But 1 am surprised to hear 

these sentiments from your lips, whose favourite 
*• 

maxim was, that knowledge, all excellent a^id 
noble as it is, should follow, not precede virtue/ 5 
“ Me !’* exclaimed the stranger, “ when did I 
make so barbarous an apophthegm as that ?” 

* Socrates. + Newton. % Democritus. 
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( 

s " K Why, are you not my ancient monitor, Judg- 
ment?” 

1 mi I Clever £aw you bef$*e, to my recollection,” 
replied the stranger, lpoking on her in surprise. 
“ My name is Philosophy ft ” 
vHe again returned to his limestone, and Psyche, 
disappointed and heart- weary, departed from the 
grotto. 

She made many efforts to regain the pathway, 

* 

but was doomed to find herself perpetually in er- 
ror. The Almighty, however, who never intended 
that she should be altogether lost, and beheld her 
'with pity and affection, amid all her wanderings 
» and ingratitude, resolved to work a miracle in order 
to restore her to her abandoned virtue. He bacle 
the Spirit of Prophecy visit her in the desert, and 
guide her, by the light of visions cast from the fu- 
ture upon her track, to the rest on which she 
* longed to enter. The sun, which was yet to fling 
its brightness over the nations from that mount 
to which her eye had been directed in the begin- 
ning, darted his beams long before he rose, into 
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the gloom that cumbered the world, and sent Iris 
light before him upon* the lips of Prophecy. By 

the aid of that rapt and glorious SHjritf Psyche was 

• • # , * • 

enabled to recover the path Vhich she had relin- 
quished, and to arrive 8 1 ffiat mysterious* moun- 

• # 

tain, which she had been taught to consider as the 

harbour of her peace, the oracle which was to fur- 
nish a solution of all her difficulties. Here she 
found her abandoned Judgment seated at the foot* 
of a dark crows, stzfined with blood. He placed 
in her hands a Book, which contained the mystery 
of her redemption, and which was dictated by the « 
Almighty himself for the instruction of the sons 
of men. 

The events recorded in that great volume are 
far too sacred and too awful to be discussed in a 
tale like this, but the lesson which Psyche derived 
from its perusal was ever after visible in her con- 
duct. • " 

She now observes a penitent and alterecfcourse : 
barefoot and drooping beneath the weight of that 
cross, which she found at the mount, she walks 
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' alohg a narrow and a thorny path, the end of which 

, is still hidden from her view. She no longer turns 

aside, to daflj <with objects which have but a pe?- 
* & * » 
rishable existence ; nbr opens her heart to affec- 
ts. 

tions which are liable to, Hie suddenly blasted, or 
to survive their objects. Her former ministers are 
now strictly confined to their allotted duties. The 
Senses, rebellious indeed, but chained down to her 
^commands, are compelled to bear the cross with 
her. Imagination, instructed and guided by the 
virgins, Faith, and Hope, and Charity, who were 
"also at the mountain added to her train, ^instead of 
terrifying her with causeless fears, or seducing her 

with unfounded hopes, now cheers her in her toils 

* 

and pains, by the most delightful representations 
of that reward for which she labours, the favour 
of her all amiable Benefactor; or confines her to 
the path when her eye happens to stray, by sug- 
gesdng that loss of favour, which must inevitably 
follow her wanderings. Even amidst the sorrows 
and sufferings of the narrow way, through which 
she follows her recovered hopes, while Faith 

W J 
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strengthens, and Judgment confirms her steps/ 
• # 

Psyche has often beetk heard to say, that her life is. 

• # • * 

happier than when abandoned to^hfc dominion of 
• . . • • 
her own servants, she trod the fertile valleys of 

the world, inhaling itS. sweetest perfumes, and 
banquetting upon its richest fruits. And there 
have been bright moments in Psyche’s life, when 
her only stimulus to exertion was the pure love 
which burned in her heart towards that Creator,* 
who made and wh?> redeemed her, and that not 
merely for the good he had done to her, but for 
his own s^ike, as the author and origin of all good.* 
f l here have been moments in her pilgrimage, when 
her only motive to repentance has been the simple 
sorrow of a fond heart, reproaching itself for 
having failed in love. But it i^eldom that this 
pure feeling is unmingled in her fallen nature, and 
when it comes, it is a gift of heaven, the fruit jof 
much exertion, much voluntary privation of plea- 
sure, much self-denial, even of innoc^nt^enjoy- 
ments, much meditation and ardent prayer. 

May you, my Cyriac, follow in her steps, 

• • 

and share in her reward ! — Farewell ! You may, 
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1 pefhaps, have found in the foregoing pages, more 

i 1 t 

% of the desire than the ability to afford you pleasing 

1 4 % , t 

instruction : «bv't if you fere convinced of the affce- 
tion by whichthey ate dictated, that may induce 
you to bestow more reRuftion on them, than an) 
fcovelty of opinion or sentiment, u liicli I could 
put forwOtd. If on the other hand, the) should 
afford you satisfaction, consider how excellent that 
•cause must be, in which so weak advocate can 
become efficient. Once more? farewell 1 


THE END. 
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